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PREFACE 


SECOND EDITION 


Since the first edition of the Mysore Reversion was 
published in January 186*5, two events, calculated to affect 
materially the ultimate settlement in this matter, have 
occurred,— the Rajah’s formal and public adoption of a son 
on the 18th June, 1865 ; and the appearance of the Papers 
Relating to Mysore, moved for by Sir Henry Rawlinson in 
the House of Commons, on the 27th February, 1866. 

It may be gathered, as well from the contents of the 
Blue-Book as from general conversation, that there are four 
current objections to the restoration of a Native Government 
in Mysore. (1) The reversionary right of the Paramount 
Power to take that country by “ lapse” ; (2) the duty of the 
Paramount Power to secure a good administration for the 
People ; (3) the great weight and authority of those who 
recommend the annexation ; and (4) the necessity of our 
Government maintaining at all hazards the consistency and 
inflexibility of its own well-considered decisions. In the 
following pages I have attempted to dispose of the two first 
objections. A few words must be said here as to the two 
last. 

The argument of authority amounts to little more than 
this, — that five successive occupants of the Viceregal Chair, 
Lords Dalhousie, Canning and Elgin, Sir William Denison 
and Sir John Lawrence, have all returned adverse replies 
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to the Rajah’s repeated applications; and that a majority 
of the Council of India, the constitutional advisers of Hex- 
Majesty’s Secretary of State, have also decided against his 
Highness’s claims. This formidable array is, however, much 
weaker than it appears at the first glance. 

No one can have any doubt that Lord Dalhousie would 
have annexed Mysore on the demise of the reigning Rajah. 
But he would have done so by the same process that was 
used to dispose of the Sattara, Nagpore, and Jhansi States, 
and the mediatised Principality of the Carnatic ; and as his 
constant supporter, Mr. Mangles, has done in this instance, 
he would have adduced the worst of these cases as satis- 
factory precedents. So that if we accept Lord Dalhousie 
as an authority, we must approve in general the principles, 
the procedure and the results of his territorial accjuisitions. 
And I trust that no British statesman, except perhaps the 
Duke of Argyll, is at the present day prepared to go quite 
as far as that. :• 

Lord Canning was not really hostile to the Rajah’s right 
of adopting a successor. He admitted it in principle, and 
withdrew from those false positions under which for some 
years the unjust prerogative of nullifying adoptions had 
been practised. He unquestionably looked upon Mysore 
as a very desirable acquisition ; but he had been misled 
into the belief that the Rajah did not wish to adopt a son, 
and would bequeath his dominions to the British Govern- 
ment. Lord Canning cannot be quoted as an authority ad- 
verse to the Rajah’s rights. 

Lord Elgin’s lamented death after so brief a tenure of 
office has left in doubt the course he would have taken. 
It is understood that he was desirous of negotiating a set- 
tlement of the Rajah’s claim of restoration by a sort of 
compromise. Lord Elgin’s authority, therefore, is by no 
means injurious to the Rajah’s cause. 

. Sir William Denison was called unexpectedly to take 
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provisional charge of the Viceregal office, and the letter of 
the 31st December, 1863, communicating the refusal of the 
Home Government to replace the Rajah at the head of his 
own administration, was obviously signed by him as a 
simple matter of routine. He could not have avoided 
explaining the Secretary of State’s decision. The more 
important question of maintaining or destroying the State 
of Mysore arose at a later date, and did not demand 
the consideration either of Lord Elgin or of Sir William 
Denison. 

Whatever may have been the views expressed by Sir 
John Lawrence since he returned to the latitude of Calcutta, 
he is understood to have been favourably disposed towards 
the Rajah, when he was a member of the Council in the 
more pure and free atmosphere of London. I think I have 
succeeded in proving in the succeeding pages that his 
altered opinions are not the result of a more careful scrutiny 
of the facts, or of a deeper consideration of causes and 
consequences. 

The mass of Viceregal authority is thus reduced after 
our analysis to that of Lord Dalhousie and his most dis- 
tinguished Lieutenant ; and the annexation of Mysore is 
seen to be a mere return to that policy which has shaken 
throughout Asia the belief in British honour, and which has 
been denounced, more or less plainly, by every leading- 
statesman of Great Britain. 

But let us turn to the other side, and read the list of 
those who are known to have supported, and who now 
recommend, the policy of good faith, restitution and solid 
reform. Lord William Bentinck, who, under the influence 
of exaggerated reports, assumed the management of Mysore, 
regretted the hasty step he had taken, and proposed the 
Rajah’s restoration to the head of a more limited Govern- 
ment. His two immediate successors, Lord Metcalfe and 
Lord Auckland, concurred in the advisability of restoring 
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the Rajah to power, and the former characterised the sus- 
pension of his Highness as “a harsh and unprovoked mea- 
sure.” Sir William Haj Macnaghten, who was Foreign 
Secretary at Calcutta, when that Report of 1 833 was sub- 
mitted which first revealed to Lord William Bentinck the 
truth about Mysore, has left in writing his opinion that the 
Rajah had been “ visited with undue severity”, and his wish 
that “ a portion of his country should be restored to him.” 
Lord Hardinge recorded his doubts of the legality of the 
Rajah’s supersession. 

Lord Glenelg, who had been President of the Board of 
Control when the Government of Mysore was taken out of 
the Rajah’s hands, was always of opinion that our action 
ought to have been curative, not destructive of the de- 
pendent State ; and to the last day of his long life the 
venerable statesman was anxious to hear of the Rajah’s 
full restoration. 

The late Mr. Casamajor, who was Resident at Mysore 
when the Rajah was superseded, and General Briggs, who 
was the first Commissioner for the government of Mysore 
after the supersession, have both ‘declared that the total 
exclusion of the Rajah from public life was unnecessarily 
severe, and has been unwarrantably prolonged. General 
Briggs, who after a long and distinguished career in India, 
has won a reputation in Europe by his labours in Oriental 
literature, history and statistics, has signed a petition to 
the House of Commons, (presented on the 10th August, 
1866,) praying that Mysore may not be annexed, but that 
a native government may be reestablished, “with every 
possible security for British interests, and for the prosperity 
and happiness of the people of the country.” 

That petition was also signed by General Sir John Low, 
late Member of the Supreme Council of India ; by General 
J. S. Fraser, for fifteen years Resident at Hyderabad, and 
previously Resident at Travancore and at Mysore ; by 
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Colonel Haines, late Judicial Commissioner of Mysore ; by 
Major-General White of the Madras Army, who was As- 
sistant to the Resident of Mysore, when the Rajah’s per- 
sonal government was suspended ; by Sir Robert Hamil- 
ton, late Governor-General’s Agent in Central India ; by 
General Le Grand Jacob, whose influence and popularity 
with the Chiefs and leading men, and his abilities both as 
a soldier and a civil ruler, alone prevented the flame of 
rebellion from spreading in 1857-8 over Kolapore and the 
. Southern Mahratta Country; by Mr. W. H. Bayley, late 
Secretary to the Madras Government ; by Colonel French, 
late Resident at Jodhpore and at Baroda ; by Mr. T. L. 
Blane, late a Member of the Madras Board of Revenue ; 
by Colonel G. Williams, formerly Commissioner of Military 
Police, and who was by Lord Canning’s side throughout 
those critical months of the insurrection, when the govern- 
ment of the North West Provinces was conducted at Alla- 
habad by the Viceroy himself ; by Captain Felix Jones, late 
Resident in the Persian Gulf; by Captain Frushard, late of 
the Indian Navy, and by about fifty other gentlemen, many 
of them having served in the Civil and Military Services of 
India, and many being well known as authors and men of 
science. 

Only two of the majority in the Council of India, Mr. 
Mangles and Mr. Prinsep, have attempted to put into 
writing some answer to the powerful arguments of their 
five colleagues, Sir George Clerk, Sir Henry Montgomery, 
Sir John Willoughby, Captain Eastwick, and Sir Frederick 
Currie. My readers must judge how I have dealt with the 
Minutes of these two Councillors, who, as I have shown, 
are so deeply committed by their antecedent acts and 
pledges, that a strong bias about the Rajah’s claims could 
hardly fail to be entertained by both of them. 

It can scarcely be said, after due consideration of these 
facts, that the balance of authority inclines against the 
opinion held by the minority of the Council of India. 
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There remains to be considered what may be called the 
argument of prestige. It has been urged that the reversal 
of a decision, deliberately and repeatedly promulgated by 
the Viceroy of India in Council, and approved by the 
Secretary of State, would ruin the prestige of Government, 
and — to make use of words attributed to an official of rank 
at Calcutta — would shake the very foundations of British 
power. 

This argument appears to me not only to be devoid of 
all moral principle, but to be directly opposed to sound 
political science. The prestige of an Imperial Government 
— that awe and respect by which order and obedience are 
preserved among its subjects and its dependent Allies, — is 
based partly on a belief in its material resources, parti)’ on 
faith in its moral superiority. The obstinate maintenance 
of an unjust decree, after its injustice has been publicly 
exposed, cannot augment material strength, and must de- 
stroy moral influence. Such persistent wrong does not 
even tend to strike terror ; it rather inspires disdain. 

No doubt when the professional rulers of Calcutta have 
written “able” and “elaborate” Minutes, despatches, demi- 
official and private letters innumerable, in defence of a 
decision embodying all their traditional and characteristic 
prejudices, until they have set their hearts on the issue, 
the reversal of that decision must be extremely mortifying 
to them, and must diminish their personal prestige very 
much with the outer world. And I can fully understand 
and admit that anything which lowers the credit and 
dignity of the higher officials, especially of the Viceregal 
Government, in the eyes of the people of India, is so far 
disadvantageous and regrettable. But the counterbalancing 
disadvantages of refusing redress, would be very much 
greater in many eases, and eminently in this particular 
case. Such a refusal would not only lower the credit of 
the Government of India more than could possibly be done 
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by the reversal of their decision, but would carry discredit 
into more remote and vital regions of the State': it would 
dishonour Her Majesty’s Government ; it would sully the 
Crown. Loss of respect for the Crown would be much 
more hurtful to the Empire than loss of respect for any 
individual Minister or Lieutenant, however exalted in rank 
or station. The officials of the day, their exploits and their 
failures, their glories and their mortifications, come and go, 
and pass away ; but the Imperial Government remains ; 
m and if it accepts and confirms a wrong, can never shift the 
responsibility, or shake off the stigma. The loss of credit 
to a Judge, when his decree is reversed on appeal, is very 
trifling ; but the general administration of justice would 
fall into complete disrepute if appeals were never heard, 
and every decree were irreversible. In political affairs, 
where there is no code of substantive law, an unlim ited 
right of appeal is absolutely essential ; and if the appellate 
jurisdiction is seen in important matters to be no idle 
form, no real discredit need fall on the “ Court below.” 
And even if the Provincial Government be so deeply com- 
mitted by its previous pertinacity that it cannot accept a 
defeat without some little show of discomfiture, the love 
and honour gained for the general system of Imperial Go- 
vernment, would far outweigh the temporary disparage- 
ment, if any there be, that is thrown on local authority. 

When, for instance, the little Principality of Dhar was 
at last restored to the administration of its native Ruler, 
in consequence of the public-spirited efforts of the most 
vigilant and energetic of Indian Reformers, Mr. John 
Dickinson, no doubt the effect was by no means pleasant 
to the feelings of Sir John Lawrence and Colonel Durand, 
— more especially of the latter, who, in Ms successive 
capacities, as Political Agent in Central India, as Member 
of the Council in London, and as Foreign Secretary at 
Calcutta, had endeavoured first to secure the annexation of 
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Dhar, then its management for an indefinite period by a 
British officer, and lastly the imposition upon the Bajah of 
a Minister who was personally disagreeable to him.* When 
the Government of India was driven from these positions 
one after the other, and directed to carry out a real restora- 
tion, in consequence of Mr. Dickinson’s persevering ex- 
posure, and the firmness of Lord Stanley, then in opposition, 
who as Secretary of State had originally saved the Bajah 
from the dethronement recommended by Colonel Durand, 
that officer in particular, and several members of the Go- 
vernment of India, may naturally have felt as if a slight 
had been cast upon their judgment and discretion, and 
may have feared that their personal weight and credit 
would be lowered in the eyes of the public. And to a cer- 
tain extent this fear may have been well-founded. But 
most certainly the prestige and popularity of the Imperial 
Government were not lowered but raised, nor was the 
cheerful allegiance of the Princes and Chieftains of Central 
India weakened, but, on the contrary, strengthened, by the 
restoration of Dhar, after a period of beneficial and frugal 
management, the credit of which is almost entirely due, as 
I willingly admit, to the judicious instructions of the Cal- 
cutta Foreign Office. The successful examples of Dhar, 
Kolapore, and Travaneore, restored to their native Princes 
after effectual reformation, 'will form better precedents for 
the settlement of Mysore than the disastrous cases of Sattara 
and Jhansi. 

The generous concessions of the Sovereign, in a time of 
peace and prosperity, do not produce an impression of weak- 
ness, but of strength and confidence. And a great work of 
restitution may easily be conducted as a royal act of grace 
and favour, so as to convey no ostensible censure or reproof 
to those who have hitherto opposed it. 

* Dhar not Restored , and A Sequel to Dhar not Restored , by John Dickinson, 
F.R.A.S., (King, Parliament Street,) 1864 and 1865 ; and the Parliamentary 
Papers, Further Correspondence Relating to Dhar , I860. 
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The real political clanger in India is not what it has been 
recently represented. The danger is not that the Viceroy’s 
authority will be despised, but the Queen’s. • There is no 
danger that the tributary and protected Princes and their 
Ministers and adherents will learn to look for orders to 
London instead of Calcutta in ordinary matters. The 
danger is that if -in their extraordinary emergencies an 
appeal to Great Britain is found to be nugatory, they may 
say in their despair, “ There is no Imperial Power ; there is 
no Parliament ; there is no Sovereign over us ; there is 
only a Collector.” 
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I think that any one who candidly and carefully peruses 
the following pages, will find that they are not open to 
certain plausible and obvious objections — that they are not 
written to represent a mere isolated grievance — that no 
claim is set forth here of despotic power for an Indian 
Raj all, on “divine right” principles, and at the expense of 
an industrious population, contented and prosperous under 
British management. It will be seen that I do not ask for 
the toleration of old abuses in the face of accomplished 
facts and altered circumstances, or insist upon an over- 
scrupulous devotion to letter and precedent in favour of a 
Prince, without regard to the spirit of engagements, without 
protecting the interests of the people. 

This book is not written merely to propose the reconsi- 
deration of this case of Mysore, but to suggest a reconsider- 
ation of all the relations of the Imperial Power to the 
minor States of India ; to show how, in Mysore, we neglected 
our earliest duties of instruction and guidance — how, grasp- 
ing at patronage, we have hitherto thrown away the oppor- 
tunity of establishing a limited monarchy as a model and 
exemplar — and how, by abolishing that Principality, we 
should, in all probability, throw away the opportunity for 
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ever, and retard, or finally obstruct, the progress of Indian 
reform, and the relief of our scattered military strength. 

I shall endeavour to prove, that although the expected 
Mysore Reversion is not by any means “an Exceptional 
Case”, in the sense of the official document which I quote, 
it is so far exceptional that the appropriation of this State 
would be exceptionally unjust, injurious, imprudent, and 
unprofitable. 

And while I argue that statements disparaging a Prince’s 
personal conduct or mental qualifications — unless asserting 
crime or idiocy — are as irrelevant to a question of his sove- 
reignty and his regal position in India, as they would be in 
Europe, I shall show that this Prince’s derelictions have 
been much exaggerated, and that their origin in, British 
neglect has been completely overlooked ; that his conduct 
was never so blameable, and that his abilities are not so 
deficient, as to warrant his permanent exclusion from power, 
or to offer the slightest excuse or pretext for extinguishing 
the tributary State. 

But I have not written the following pages as an apologist 
or an advocate for the Rajah of Mysore. I do not plead 
for the Rajah’s personal advantage and dignity, I plead for 
the advantage and elevation of his people, and of the people 
of India, and for the general good of the British Empire. 

I will yield to no one in the admiration I feel for those 
eminent men in the Indian Services, whose achievements in 
days of war and convulsion, and whose earnest labours in 
the time of peaceful organisation, have conferred so many 
blessings upon India. Let the fullest meed of honour and 
gratitude be awarded to our great Indian administrators — 
but let them be confined to their own sphere. The field of 
Indian administration is the very worst training-ground for 
Indian government. I do not say that it is absolutely im- 
possible for a Collector or a Resident to rise above the small 
successes of his official career to broad views of Imperial 
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policy ; but I certainly think it is highly improbable. The 
exceptions, though brilliant, have been very few. I think, 
moreover, that in the present clay, the work and associations 
of an Indian administrator are even less likely to inspire him 
with enlarged and tolerant principles, and more likely to fill 
his mind with narrow technicalities and contemptuous pre- 
judices, than they were forty or fifty years ago. Native 
States were then substantive Powers in India; native Princes 
and Ministers were looked upon as worthy opponents or 
coadjutors. 

I must confess to considerable distrust and dread of a 
purely professional Government, — composed of members of 
a close official guild, — untempered by a well-defined Im- 
perial policy, unmitigated by the presence of a British 
statesman as Viceroy, unwatched by Parliament, unmindful 
of popular feelings. The professional ruler must magnify 
his office ; to him it always appears an incontrovertible 
position, that “ whate’er is best administered is best,” — an 
opinion which is probably entertained by a great many 
people in Great Britain, with reference to India, but which 
seems to me to be opposed to the first principles of modern 
politics, and to be fraught with infinite mischief. 

But, it may be said, there are certain facts that cannot be 
denied — they speak for themselves ; the results of British 
administration are beneficial, the revenue and trade of India 
are increasing, the people are contented and prosperous. No 
one can assert more strongly than I do that British rule has 
conferred and is conferring the greatest benefits upon India. 

I object to the progress of annexation and uniformity, be- 
cause it neutralises and debases those benefits, and endan- 
gers the stability of our reforming operations. I admit that 
in most provinces of India the people are in a thriving and 
improving condition. But that the population in general, 
or the reflecting and influential classes in particular, are 
politically contented, indifferent or apathetic, I must dis- 
tinctly deny. 
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It does not follow as a matter of course, that a period of 
material prosperity is always a period of political tranquillity. 
Jeshurun waxed fat and kicked. 

Nor does it follow as a matter of course, that a period of 
material prosperity is to last for ever. Because we dare not 
predict disaster, do not you presumptuously prophesy 
smooth things. Twenty years, thirty years, fill up a small 
space in history, form but a brief term in the life of a nation. 
Can we not look forward so far \ We may have goods laid 
up in store for many years ; we may eat, drink, and be 
merry, but the day may come — a day of reckoning for our 
stewardship — when a soul shall be required of us : and it 
may then be found that there is no soul in our Indian 
E mpire, but that it is possessed of a devil. 
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THE MYSORE REVERSION, 

AN “EXCEPTIONAL CASE.” 


CHAPTER I. 

THE REVIVAL OF ANNEXATION. 

“ We hereby announce to the Native Princes of India that all Treaties and 
Engagements made with them by or under the authority of the Honourable 
East India Company, are by Us accepted, and will be scrupulously maintained; 
and We look for the like observance on their part. 

" We desire no extension of Our present territorial possessions; and, while 
we will permit no aggression upon Our dominions or Our rights to be attempted 
with impunity, We shall sanction no encroachment on those of others. We 
shall respect the rights, dignity, and honour of Native Princes as Our own ; 
and we desire that they, as well as Our subjects, should enjoy that prosperity 
and that social advancement which can only be secured by internal peace and 
good government.” — Proclamation by the Queen in Council to the 
Princes, Chiefs, and People of India, 1st November, 1858. 

Four years ago, about the time when Lord Canning’s 
important despatch of the 30th April, 1860, on the right 
of Adoption by native Princes, was published, it did really 
seem as if the era of annexation in India was closed. The 
unequivocal and weighty assurances of Her Majesty’s Pro- 
clamation were hailed as the Magna Charta of the minor 
States. And even those unconverted and unrepentant 
officials — some of them men of great merit and ability, 
such as the late General Sir Mark Cubbon — who deplored 
that solemn and public statement of principles, declared 
that its pledges must be scrupulously respected, that its 
Royal origin forbade all tampering with its terms, and that 
it constituted an absolute bar to any further territorial 
acquisitions, except by open war. 
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During the perilous crisis of 1857, the most serviceable 
and timely aid in men and money was furnished by every 
class of native rulers, by independent allies, by protected 
tributaries, and by feudatory Chieftains ; but the value of 
this material aid was far exceeded by the moral effect of 
their firm and loyal adherence. Lord Canning then learned 
to admit — to make use of his own words — that “ the safety 
of our rule is increased, not diminished, b) r the maintenance 
of Native Chiefs well affected to us. Setting aside,” he 
continues, “ the well-known services rendered by Scindia, 
and subsequent^ by the Maharajahs of Eewa, Chirkaree, 
and others, over the wide tract of Central India, where our 
authority is most broken in upon by Native States, I ven- 
ture to say that there is no man who remembers the con- 
dition of Upper India in 1857 and 1858, and who is not 
thankful that in the centre of the large and compact Bri- 
tish province of Eohilcund there remained the solitary little 
State of Bampoor, still administered by its own Mahomedan 
Prince, and that on the borders of the Punjaub and of the 
districts above Delhi, the Chief of Puttiala and his kins- 
men still retained their hereditary authority unimpaired. 
In the time of which I speak, these patches of Native Go- 
vernment served as breakwaters to the storm which would 
otherwise have swept over us in one great wave.”* 

The grand and terrible events of 1857 did rouse the 
nation, the statesmen of Great Britain, the rulers of India, 
to something like enthusiasm, and under its influence — and 
in spite of the irresistible exasperation of the hour — many 
noble principles were avowed, some of which were embodied 
in the Koyal Proclamation, and in other official documents. 
But the excitement soon died away, upon the restoration of 
order. When none but financial difficulties remained, and 
when even these were surmounted, the season of self-com- 
placent apathy set in once more. And now, in this time 
of our wealth, security and pride, there is a manifest ten- 
dency to depreciate our obligations to the native Princes, 
and to renew pretensions which, it may be said, have never 
been abandoned, except by way of grace and favour. 

Almost every statesman of eminence, of all parties and 

* Adoption Despatch, paragraph 34; Appendix A. 
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in both Houses of Parliament, sought for occasions during 
the Sessions of 1857 and 1858, to condemn emphatically 
the policy of annexation ; one and all concurred in attri- 
buting the rebellion in a great measure to the bad spirit 
which that policy had created. Even so late as the 4th of 
August, 1864, Lord Stanley made use of the following 
words in a speech before the Liverpool Chamber of Com- 
merce : — “ This he might say, they had never had an abler 
Governor-General, or an administration at Calcutta more 
thoroughly peaceable in its intentions, or with a more fixed 
determination not to carry on that policy of annexation of 
which so much was heard fifteen years ago.” In short, 
every one would have supposed that the tide of greedy 
acquisition of territory had ebbed at last, and for ever. 

But it is a painful fact that the present Governor-General 
and the present administration at Calcutta are actually 
engaged in carrying on that same policy of annexation, that 
they are carrying it on by the discarded and discredited 
process of ignoring an adoption, and that this process now 
menaces the most friendly, the most tractable,' the most- 
orderly, and to us the most profitable native State that still 
exists in India. The tide of greedy acquisition ebbed for a 
time, but it has turned again, and, if not cheeked, will 
soon commence to sweep away in its course many of our 
neighbours’ landmarks, and the bulwarks of our own 
Empire. 

Lord Canning recommended his measures in 1860 , fox- 
securing to every Chief above the rank of a Jaghiredar the 
right of adopting a successor, according to the Hindoo law, 
because, said he, it will “ show at once, and for ever, that we 
are not lying in wait for opportunities of absorbing terri- 
tory, and that we do deliberately desire to keep alive a 
feudal aristocracy where one still exists.”* “ And,” he added, 
in that same despatch, “should the day come when India 
shall be threatened by an external enemy, or when the in- 
terests of England elsewhere may require that her Eastern 
Empire shall incur more than ordinary risk, one of our best 
mainstays will be found in these native States. But to 
make them so, we must treat their Chiefs and influential 

* Paragraph 26 ; Appendix A. 
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families with consideration and generosity, teaching them 
that, in spite of all suspicions to the contrary, their inde- 
pendence is safe, that we are not waiting for plausible 
opportunities to convert their country into British territory, 
and convincing them that they have nothing to gain by 
helping to displace us in favour of any new rulers from 
within or from without.” 

But I shall prove that we are now “ lying in wait” for 
“ a plausible opportunity” to absorb territory to which we 
have no manner of claim or title whatever; that when 
Lord Canning penned those lines he was, with strange in- 
consistency and instability of purpose, himself “ lying in wait” 
for that same territory ; that the British Government is now 
visibly “lying in wait” until the death of the Bajab of 
Mysore, who has passed the age of threescore years and 
ten, to pounce upon that Principality without a shadow of 
right or justice. 

Among the distinguished officers who, under the Governor- 
General’s instructions, negotiated the Treaties of 1799 with 
the representatives of the Bajah of Mysore and the Nizam, 
there was one great man, then known as Colonel Arthur 
Wellesley, who foresaw that a measure of resumption might 
be planned at some future period, and warned his brother. 
Lord Mornington, in the following emphatic terms, to pro- 
vide against the possibility of such a breach of faith : — 

“ Colonel Kirkpatrick will have written to you yesterday re- 
specting the 6th Article of the Subsidiary Treaty. We all agreed 
that that ought to be modified in some manner. As it now 
stands, it will give ground for the belief that ice give the Rajah 
the country at the present moment with the intention of taking it 
away again when it will suit om convenience. Supposing that the 
candid and generous policy of the present Government should 
weaken that belief as far as it regards them, it must be allowed 
that the conduct of the British Government in India has not at 
all times been such as to induce the natives to believe that at 
some time or other improper advantage will not he taken of that 
Article. They know as well as we do that there may be a change 
of government immediate!}", and that there certainly will be one 
in the course of a few years, and the person then appojnted 
Governor General may not have such enlarged systems of policy 
as those by which we are regulated at the present moment. This 
induces me to believe, that they will object strongly to that 
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Article, and I don't think that it will be very creditable to us to 
insist upon it.”* 

The Governor-General did insist upon that Article ; an 
improper advantage was taken of that Article ; in the 
course of years the candid and generous policy of Govern- 
ment did become weakened ; and in the present day the 
intention is too clearly manifested of taking away the 
country of Mysore, because it is supposed to suit our 
convenience. 

The policy of annexation flagged after the shock of 1857, 
and went out of fashion for several years, but symptoms of 
its revival have lately presented themselves. A decided re- 
action has set in ; peace and prosperity have lasted long- 
enough to restore the national complacency, and to reinstate 
in the public confidence those who are officially responsible 
for the local management of India. The reins of govern- 
ment are committed to the hands of an eminent Bengal 
Civilian, the most active and able participator in that 
process of annexing provinces and resuming large estates 
which for a brief time had seemed to be for ever discredited 
and abandoned. 

The ultimate disposal of the Mysore territories at the 
demise of the reigning Rajah, will probably, and may very 
reasonably be made to depend upon the answers that are 
finally given to the following three questions : — 

1. Has the British Government any right to annex 

THOSE TERRITORIES? 

2. Would the annexation be beneficial to the 

people op Mysore? 

3. Would the annexation be advantageous to the 

British Empire ? 

I presume that our Government would at present answer 
these questions in the affirmative. I shall endeavour to 
show that all three questions ought to be met with an ab- 
solute negative. I hope to produce a conviction so decided 

* Wellington’s Supplementary Despatches, vol. i, p. 244. This letter was 
written before the Treaty was concluded ; and the Article which is here called 
“ the 6th” can only be Article iv. The discrepancy may be due to a subse- 
quent alteration of the draft, or perhaps to some clerical or typoaranhical 
confusion between “ iv” and “vt.” e 1 
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of the injustice, impolicy, and imprudence of the meditated 
annexation, as may lead to some decided action in the 
Cabinet or in Parliament, and may once more place the 
Home authorities in distinct antagonism to that policy of 
bad faith and disguised rapacity by which, during the last 
twenty years, the officials of Calcutta have destroyed the 
fair fame of Great Britain in the East, and undermined the 
foundations of our Indian Empire. 


CHAPTER II. 


MYSORE FROM 1799 TO 1856. 

About four centuries ago two brothers of that tribe of 
Yeclava Rajpoots, to which Krishna, the deified hero of 
Dwarka in Guzerat, is said to have belonged, left the great 
Hindoo capital of Beejanuggur, and travelled South in 
search of adventures. One of them is said to have married, 
under very romantic circumstances, the daughter of a 
wealthy landholder in the neighbourhood of Seringapatam, 
whose Canarese title of Wadiyar, or Lord, adopted by his 
son-in-law, when he succeeded to the estate, became the 
hereditary distinction of their descendants. Such is the 
origin of the Rajahs of Mysore, according to the annals of 
their court poets and genealogists. 

For many years the Wadiyars extended their possessions 
by subduing the neighbouring chieftains ; they assumed the 
title of Rajah, but paid tribute and homage to Beejanuggur. 
But from the subversion of that last great Hindoo State, in 
1564, by the four Mahomedan Kings of Dowlutabad, Beeja- 
poor, Golconda, and Beder, the Mysore Rajahs may be con- 
sidered as independent Princes. One of them commenced 
to coin money in his own name in the year 1654 ; and an- 
other, during the reign of the Mogul Emperor Aurungzeb, 
claimed and established the right of sitting on an ivory 
throne. The Mysore State, though sometimes reduced to 
ceremonial homage, and to the payment of ransom or tri- 
bute, always maintained its autonomy against the successive 
pretensions of the Mahomedan Kings of Beejapoor, the 
Mahrattas, and the Nizam ; and enlarged its boundaries 
during the political convulsions attending the fall of the 
Mogul Empire, which altered the whole political aspect of 
the Deccan. 

On the death of the Rajah Chick Deo Raj in 1731, Ms 
successor, a minor, became a mere puppet in the hands of 
the Dalway, or hereditary Minister, a veritable Maire du 
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Palais. A succession of military and financial exigencies, 
with which no one else was capable of dealing, at length 
threw all the power of the State into the hands of the cele- 
brated Hyder Ali, who had commenced his career as a 
simple trooper. Hyder Ali always kept up the form of 
annually presenting the captive Rajah, as their Sovereign, 
to the assembled people at the Dusserah festival, while he 
took the place himself of Commander-in-chief and Minister; 
but this custom was discontinued by Tippoo, who himself 
assumed all the style and emblems of royalty, to which his 
father had never pretended. 

Counting from the final ruin of Hyders patron and rival, 
the Hindoo minister, Nunjeraj, in 1761, to the death of 
Tippoo Sultan in the storm of his great stronghold, in 1799, 
the Mussulman ascendancy in Mysore only lasted for thirty- 
eight years. 

Lord Wellesley’s first plan after Seringapatanx was taken, 
was that of recognising one of Tippoo’s sons ; but be was 
deterred from this settlement chiefly by a dread of French 
influence, and partly, also, by a regard for the “ antiquity” 
of the Hiixdoo royal family’s “ legitimate title.” He writes 
to Dundas, the 7th of June, 1799: — “It would certainly 
have been desirable that the power should have been placed 
in the hands of one of Tippoo’s sons : but the hereditary 
and intimate connexion established between Tippoo and the 
French, the probability that the French may be enabled to 
maintain themselves in Egypt, and the perpetual interest 
which Tippoo’s family must feel to undermine and subvert 
a system which had so much reduced their patrimony and 
power, precluded the possibility of restoring any branch of 
the family of the late Sultan to the throne, without exposing 
us to the constant hazard of internal commotion, and even 
of foreign war.”* 

Sound policy thus forbidding the maintenance of the 
House of Tippoo, the Governor General naturally turned to 
the representative of the royal family of Mysore, whose 
rights had been usixrped by Hyder Ali. “Between the. 
British Government and this family,” writes Lord Wellesley 
.to the Court of Directors on the 3rd of August, 1799, “an 


* Wellesley’s Despatches, vol li, p. 30 . 
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intercourse of friendship and kindness had subsisted in the 
most desperate crisis of their adverse fortunes.” Lord Wel- 
lesley here alludes to the negotiations carried on in 1782 
with the agents of Cham Raj, father of the present Rajah, 
which resulted in a Treaty of alliance, ratified by the 
Government of Madras on the 27th of November in that 
year; 'in consequence of which the Hindoo Prince’s flag 
was hoisted on the walls of Caroor, when that fort was 
taken, on the 2nd of April, 1 783, by Colonel Lang. The 
conspiracy of the Rajah’s adherents in Mysore, which led to 
these negotiations, was, however, discovered and crushed 
by Tippoo : and in 1783 the Honourable Company made 
peace with the Sultan, and in the next year concluded a 
Treaty with him.* “They had formed,” continues Lord 
Wellesley, “ no connection with your enemies. Their eleva- 
tion would be the spontaneous act of your generosity, and 
from your support alone could they ever hope to be main- 
tained upon the throne, either against the family of Tippoo 
Sultan, or against any other claimant. They must naturally 
view with an eye of jealousy all the friends of the usurping 
family, and consequently be adverse to the French, or to 
any other State connected with that family in its hereditary 
hatred of the British Government.” 

“ In addition to these motives of policy, moral considera- 
tions and sentiments of generosity and humanity, favoured 
the restoration of the ancient family of Mysore. Their 
high birth, the antiquity of their legitimate title, and their 
long and unmerited sufferings, rendered them peculiar 
objects of compassion and respect ; nor could it be doubted 
that their government would be both more acceptable and 
more indulgent than that of the Mahomedan usurpers, to 
the mass of the inhabitants of the country, composed almost 
entirely of Hindoos.”! 

And his instructions to the Commissioners appointed by 
him for the settlement of Mysore affairs were to the same 
effect : — 

* Historical Sketches of Southern India and Mysore, by Colonel Mark 
Wilks, 1817, vol. ii, p. 488-500. A copy of the Treaty of 1782, for the resto- 
ration of the Hindoo dynasty of Mysore, will be found in vol. v of the Cal- 
cutta Collection of 1864, p. 183. (Longman and Co.) 

f Wellesley’s Despatches, vol. ii, p. 81-82. 
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“The restoration of the representative of the aneient 
family of the Rajahs of Mysore, accompanied by a partition 
of territory between the Allies, in which the interests of 
the Mahrattas should be conciliated, appearing to me, under 
all the circumstances of the case, to be the most advisable 
basis on which any new settlement of the country can be 
vested, I have resolved to frame without delay a plan 
founded on these principles.”* 

I have already quoted a passage in which Lord Wellesley 
describes the recognition of the Hindoo Prince as “ an act 
of spontaneous generosity.” This was the fundamental 
principle upon which that great statesman based the whole 
transaction as between the Allies and the Mysore family : — 

“From the justice and success of the late war with 
Tippoo Sultan,” he writes to the Court of Directors, “ the 
Company and the Nizam derived an undoubted right to the 
disposal of the dominions conquered by their united arms. 
The right of conquest entitled the Company and the Nizam 
to retain the whole territory in their own hands ; the ces- 
sion of it to any other party might be a consideration of 
policy or humanity, but could not be claimed on any ground 
of justice or right.” 

“A lineal descendant of the ancient House of the Rajahs 
of Mysore still remained at Seringapatam : but whatever 
might be the hopes of his family from the moderation and 
humanity of the conquerors, this young Prince could assert 
no right to any share of the conquered territory.” f 

The investiture of the Rajah with the character of a 
Sovereign was deliberately treated by Lord Wellesley, not 
as the restoration of an old Government and dynasty, but 
as the creation of a new one. It appears from his letter of 
the 7th of June, 1799, that according to the original draft 
of the Treaty the whole of the conquered territories were 
to be considered as the Rajah’s dominions, and the pro- 
vinces to be retained by the Allies were to he accepted by 
them as if ceded by the Hindoo Sovereign. To this process 
the Governor General objected. “I think,” said he, “the 
whole transaction would be more conveniently thrown into 
a different form from that which you have given to it. I 


* Wellesley’s Despatches, vol. ii, f * 19. 
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do not see any necessity for ceding the whole country, in 
the first instance, to the Rajah of, Mysore, and accepting 
again as a cession under his authority such districts as must 
he retained by the Allies. I think it will be more* con- 
venient, and less liable to future embarrassment, to rest 
the whole settlement upon the basis of our right of con- 
quest, and thus to render our cession the source of the 
Rajah’s dominion. For this purpose the proceeding should 
commence with a Treaty between the Nizam and the Com- 
pany.”* 

But while Lord Wellesley thus upheld, on behalf of the 
Allies, their right of disposing of all the conquered terri- 
tories in such a manner, and in such recorded terms, as 
should be a perpetual acknowledgment of the Rajah’s obli- 
gations, and a perpetual bar to the revival of any preten- 
sions to the sovereignty of the districts allotted to the Com- 
pany and the Nizam, he intimated no design of depressing 
the restored Prince into an insignificant and insecure posi- 
tion. On the contrary, he was avowedly desirous to wel- 
come the Sovereign of Mysore as a distinct and additional 
Power in India, pledged to the reciprocal recognition and 
defence of our titles and possessions, for he instructs the 
Commissioners that “the Rajah, after his accession, may be 
made a party to the general guarantee.” t 

The infant Rajah’s elevation was opposed at the time by 
several of Lord Wellesley’s advisers, and by none more 
than by Sir Thomas Munro, who held that we should 
divide between ourselves and our sole Ally, the Nizam, the 
whole of the conquered districts. But all objections were 
overruled ; a separate government for Mysore was consti- 
tuted ; Poorniah, the able Brahmin, who had been Tippoo’s 
chief officer of finance, was appointed Prime Minister, and 
for eleven years managed the country with great skill and 
success, so far as relates to the augmentation and collection 
of the revenue. 

Poorniah was a clever financial officer, and would have 
been invaluable as a manager to one of the by-gone type of 
“ crack” Collectors who, in the first twenty years of this 
century, gained an ephemeral reputation by putting on the 

* Wellesley’s Despatches, vol. ii, p. 26. 


f Ibid. 
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screw in certain districts of the Madras Presidency and the 
North West Provinces. He had practised his art in a 
severe school. During the last seven years of Tippoo’s 
reign, when the Sultan obstinately insisted on keeping up 
enormous military establishments on a revenue reduced by 
Lord Cornwallis’s Partition to one half of its former amount, 
Poorniah was driven to exercise his greatest dexterity in 
squeezing the unfortunate population. And until the end 
of the year 1804 the demands of the Honourable Company 
on the Government of Mysore, under Article III of the 
Treaty, for its contribution “ towards the increased expenses” 
of the war with the Mahrattas, seem to have precluded any 
mitigation of the public burdens. During Poorniah’s ad- 
ministration the pressure was never relaxed. No imputa- 
tion seems ever to have been cast upon his personal in- 
tegrity, and when, in the year 1811, he was compelled to 
resign his office, he left a sum of hard cash in the Treasury 
exceeding two millions sterling. This fund was not, how- 
ever, entirely due to savings from the public income, but 
was swelled by the gradual sale of vast stores of sandal- 
wood — the special produce of Mysore and monopolised by 
the Government — and of other superfluous stock which had 
been heaped up in every department during the reign of 
Tippoo. The people did not prosper under Poorniah’s rule, 
and little or nothing was done by him in the way of public 
improvement. Sir Mark Cubbon, in his Report to Govern- 
ment, as Commissioner of Mysore in 1854, alludes to the 
accumulated treasure “ which the dubious policy of Poor- 
niah had wrung from the people.” 

After the departure of Sir John Malcolm, the first Resi- 
dent at Mysore, in 1804, Poorniah was left to pursue his 
own plans, undisturbed and uninstructed by the Govern- 
ment of Madras, or their representative the Resident. The 
young Rajah was left to the enlightened tuition of his 
mother, his grandmother, and the other ladies of the harem. 
Systematic negligence, in its most culpable form, charac- 
terised the dealings of the Madras Government with the pupil 
State committed to their charge by Lord Wellesley’s ar- 
rangements. J Ml:; Mg 

From 1799 till 1832, with a very brief interval, the 
British Resident at the Court of Mysore was in direct com- 
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munication only with the Madras authorities, from whom 
he received his instructions ; while the Madras Government 
reported its proceedings to the Supreme Government in 
Bengal. The plan never seems to have worked well. . The 
authority and the responsibility were too much divided. 
The Duke of Wellington — then General Wellesley — in a 
letter to Major Shawe, dated the 14th of January, 1804, 
gives us the strong opinion on this subject of a very shrewd 
observer of men and manners who had had the best oppor- 
tunities of forming a judgment, and affords us another in- 
stance of his remarkable foresight as to the course of My- 
sore affairs. 

“In respect to Mysore,” says he, “I recommend that a 
gentleman from the Bengal Civil Service shall be Malcolm’s 
successor there. The Government of that country should 
be placed under the immediate protection and superintend- 
ence of the Governor General in Council. The Governors 
of Fort St. George ought to have no more to do with the 
Rajah than they have with the Souba of the Deccan ” (the 
Nizam) “ or the Peishwa. The consequence of the continu- 
ance of the present system will be that the Rajah’s Govern- 
ment will be destroyed by corruption, or, if they should not 
be corrupt, by calumny.* I know no person, either civil 
or military, at Fort St. George, who would set his face 
against the first evil, or who has strength of character or 
talents to defend the Government” (meaning clearly the 
Mysore Government) “ against the second. In my opinion 
the only remedy is to take the Rajah under the wing of the 
Governor General ; and this can be done, effectually only 
by appointing as Resident a gentleman of the Bengal Civil 
Service, and by directing him to correspond only with the 
Governor General.” 

This advice was aetecl on for a short period ; but soon 
after the departure of Sir John Malcolm’s successor. Colonel 
Mark Wilks, the Resident was replaced in direct subordina- 
tion to the Government of Madras, and, under their in- 
structions, continued, down to the year 1832, to carry out 
that policy of masterly indifference to Mysore affairs — so 
long as the Subsidy was paid— that was best calculated, 

* Only those who know some of the secrets of the “ political” system in 
India, will appreciate the full force and significance of this prediction. 
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whether it was so intended or not, to lead to the Rajah’s 
ruin, and to augment the power and patronage of the Go- 
vernor of Madras. And at Calcutta the salutary principles 
of control relied upon by Lord Wellesley seem to have been 
completely forgotten. 

The most striking and critical instance of this cruel neg- 
lect — that to which all the subsequent disorders must be 
attributed — occurred in December 1811, when, after an 
unavailing struggle against the Palace party, Poorniah was 
finally deprived of power, and the Rajah, now sixteen years 
old, proclaimed his own majority and took the government 
into his own hands. The young Prince and his personal 
followers were not entirely without excuse in effecting this 
dismissal ; for the Brahmin Minister had very clearly 
evinced the intention of perpetually keeping his Master in 
luxurious seclusion, and of gaining for himself and his 
family, after the manner of the Peishwas at Sattara and 
after the recent precedents in the Mysore State, the po- 
sition of hereditary Premier and actual ruler of the 
Kingdom. 

Lord Dalhousie, in a Minute dated the 1 6 ‘th of January, 
1856, says that the Rajah’s “rule was scandalously and 
hopelessly bad, though he commenced it under every advan- 
tage.” But what is the fact \ Where ought the responsibility 
for the misrule of Mysore really to fall ? The British Go- 
vernment, entitled by Article XI Y of the Subsidiary Treaty 
to impose its authoritative advice in any matters connected 
with “ his Highness’s interests, the economy of his finances, 
and the happiness of his people,”* looked on with apparent 
unconcern while the Regency of its own institution was 
pulled to the ground ; demanded no securities, imposed no 
authoritative advice, introduced no ordinances, but allowed 
a boy of sixteen to declare himself of age, and to seize upon 
absolute power. Yet Lord Dalhousie says that the Rajah 
commenced his rule “ under every advantage ” ! 

The officials of Calcutta do not hesitate, by what we can 
only consider a cruel abuse of rhetoric, to eall the mis- 
government of Mysore “ a flagrant and habitual violation of 
the Treaty.” It was never intended by the Treaty to bind 
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down the Raj all to a course of immaculate administration, 
under the penalty of immediate and perpetual suspension, 
and the ultimate extinction of the State in the event of 
failure. He was bound to accept any “regulations and 
ordinances” imposed by the Company ; but none were im- 
posed. He was bound by the very vague obligation of “ pay- 
ing the utmost attention to the advice of the Company’s 
Government;” but he never refused to carry out any specific 
plan of reform ; no such plan was ever laid before him. 
The controlling action of the British Resident and of the 
Madras Government was confined to desultory rebukes, and 
remonstrances in cases of individual grievance. 

If the Rajah could really have been said to have failed to 
fulfil the obligations of Article XIY of the Treaty, by disre- 
garding the advice of the Company’s Government, the 
legitimate consequence would have been, not the total and 
permanent suspension of his sovereign functions, but that 
the Governor General would then have been justified in 
enforcing the obligations of that Article ; in which case, as 
can be seen by the immediate submission of the Rajah to 
the still more severe measures of 1831, not the slightest 
obstacle or opposition would or could have been offered by 
the Mysore Government. 

But, far from the obligations of this Article having been 
enforced by the East India Company, it stands on record 
that, in the year 1814, the Resident having tendered his 
advice rather more strongly than usual, the Rajah, then 
nineteen years of age, sent a confidential agent to Madras 
expressly to complain of the Resident’s interference ; the 
efforts of the young Prince’s emissary were successful, and 
the Resident was instructed by the Madras Government, in 
a despatch dated the 3rd July, 1814, to receive no more 
complaints from the subjects of Mysore, to abstain from the 
avowed support of those whose grievances might become 
known to him, and “ to endeavour to guide the Rajah by 
advice and admonition delivered in a private and concilia- 
tory manner.” Thus, instead of the strict observance of 
Article XIY being enforced, its relaxation was promoted by 
the direct orders of the Company’s Government. A signal 
triumph was given to the young Rajah and his corrupt ad- 
visers by the moderated instructions which they succeeded 
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in procuring from Madras. It was naturally assumed by 
the evil-doers that the British Government was not very 
much in earnest in its remonstrances, when it did not adopt 
the obvious and most easy mode for giving them full effect. 

Sir Henry Montgomery, Member of the Indian Council, 
writes as follows in his Dissent of the 13th July, 1863 : — 
“ The Maharajah is declared to have failed to have ful- 
filled the conditions of the Subsidiary Treaty by neglect- 
ing the advice of the British Government, though it is 
well known and officially on record, that not only was no 
advice rendered, but that it was systematically and pur- 
posely withheld.”* And Sir Frederic Currie says : — 
“The conditions of the 14th Article of the Treaty the 
British Government had themselves, it must be admitted, 
“ failed to fulfil,” when they systematically withheld from 
the Rajah the advice which, by that Article, they are bound 
to give to him in the conduct of every detailed department 
of the administration. The withholding of that advice, and 
the withdrawal of the support of the British representative, 
with their results, are forcibly remarked on by the Commis- 
sioners in their Report as to the causes of the rebellion 
which led to the proceedings adopted bv Lord W. Bentinck 
in 1831.”t 

In the year 1805 General Sir Arthur Wellesley had 
written to his brother the Marquis Wellesley in the follow- 
ing terms : — •“ I still fear the new Government of Madras, 
one of whose objects I believe is to overturn the existing 
system in Mysore, of which I have hitherto been the prin- 
cipal support;' + 

The reputation of the Madras Government for purity, and 
that of Indian officials in general, improved very rapidly 
after the Duke of Wellington’s departure from India, chiefly 
in consequence of more stringent regulations, and of a large 
increase in civil salaries ; but this latter reform of itself 
tended to enhance the value of patronage, and to stimulate 
the creation of new offices; The hostility to the local self- 
government of Mysore became even stronger than before 
in Madras about the year 1820, and seems to have been 

* Papers relating fco Mysore, 1866, p. 21. f Ditto, p. 22. 

5 Wellington's Despatches, vol. i, p. 4 :52. 
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strangely compounded of jealousy against native pretensions 
and partial independence, the greed of good appointments 
and a strong desire to obtain the salubrious and pleasant 
station of Bangalore either as the permanent seat of the 
Madras Government, or as an occasional residence for the 
Governor and his Councillors. This last consideration was 
even urged by Lord William Bentinck upon the Court 
of Directors in 1834, as an argument in favour of that plan 
for dividing the Mysore Territories between the Bajah and 
the East India Company, to which our attention will shortly 
be called. 

A few years after the Bajah assumed the direct govern- 
ment, and while Poorniah’s accumulations still supplied 
ample funds for the expenditure of the Court, the public 
revenue began to fall off, and serious financial difficulties 
began to make themselves felt ; but these difficulties had 
their origin in other causes than the mismanagement of the 
native functionaries. Before the Baj all’s accession, — as well 
under his ancestors as under Hyder and Tippoo, — Mysore 
was an independent and predatory State, continually en- 
riched by contributions from the surrounding countries, 
while its entire resources were spent within itself. After 
the conquest and restoration all external tribute ceased, and 
the greater part of the seven lakhs of pagodas (£245,000) 
paid as Subsidy to the East India Company, was absolutely 
subtracted in hard cash each year from the capital of the 
country. During the administration of Poorniah this evil 
was in some degree averted by the large expenditure of the 
British troops stationed in Mysore. But as that force was 
reduced, the full extent of the change was felt. Very shortly 
after the Bajah’s installation General Wellesley said of the 
Mysore administration : — “ At this moment it goes on prin- 
cipally by the regular monthly expenditure within it.”* 
Another cause of distress, which about that time was felt 
throughout British India, arose from a fall in the price of 
agricultural produce, which at once caused a corresponding- 
decline in the revenue of Mysore, where the land-tax was 
payable in kind ; while the annual necessity of finding specie 
to the full extent of the Subsidy was, as General Wellesley 

* Supplementary Despatches of the Duke of Wellington, voL iii, p. 165. 
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had foreseen, a heavy drain upon the internal wealth of a 
State which had no external commerce. 

The great financial success of Sir Mark Cubbons adminis- 
tration of Mysore after 1S32, was almost entirely owing to 
his wise attention to improving the means of communication, 
whereby a constant example and increasing stimulus were 
given to corresponding improvements in the adjacent dis- 
tricts of Madras and Bombay; and the table-land of Mysore 
was gradually connected with the plains and the coast. But 
this development of public works was an idea far in ad- 
vance of the period during which the Rajah was in power, 
for years elapsed after the assumption of his country before 
a single decent road was constructed in the Madras Pre- 
sidency. 

In the year 1825, Sir Thomas Munro, then Governor of 
Madras, — able and upright, but hostile from the first and 
prejudiced against the native State, — visited Mysore, and 
warned the Rajah, that if the disorder in his affairs were 
not checked, the direct interference of the British Govern- 
ment would soon become unavoidable. In a Minute which 
the Governor wrote immediately after the interview, he 
says : — “ I concluded by sayiug that the disorder of the 
Rajah’s affairs had reached such a height as would justify 
the Government in acting upon the fourth Article of the 
Treaty ; but that as a direct interference in the administra- 
tion, or the assumption for a time of part of the Mysore 
territory, could not be undertaken without lessening the 
dignity of his Highness, and shaking his authority in such 
a manner that it would be impracticable ever to reestablish 
it, I was unwilling to adopt -such a course until the last 
extremity, and wished to give him an opportunity of re- 
storing order himself. But if reform were not immediately 
begun, direct interference would be unavoidable.” 

The plan of persistently abstaining from active remedies, 
until the disease became inflammatory and dangerous, 
although maintained by so eminent an authority as Sir 
Thomas Munro, will, I think, be pronounced erroneous, 
even on his own showing, without appealing to its actual 
effects. Surely it would not have “ lessened" the dignity of 
his Highness,” or “ shaken his authority,” if certain “ ordi- 
nances,” dictated by the Governor of Madras under the 
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powers conferred on him by Articles IV and XIV of the 
Treaty, had been issued by the Rajah in his own name and 
as his own act, and if the due execution of those ordinances 
had been secured by the Resident’s close supervision, and by 
the appointment of a trustworthy Minister. 

But no decisive step was taken ; no ordinances or regu- 
lations were imposed upon the Rajah ; the Governor of 
Madras took his leave, and the Rajah was once more left to 
his own devices. The result was what might have been 
confidently predicted. After the Rajah’s triumphant suc- 
cess in staving off interference in 1814, it may be easily 
understood that he was even less amenable to advice in 
1 825, and that the faults of his administration had by that 
time become of such a nature as could not be cured by the 
mere repetition of remonstrances, unaccompanied by a de- 
cisive and authoritative plan of reform. Those who flat- 
tered and fleeced the young Prince considered the Governor’s 
inaction to have conferred upon them a fresh lease and a 
new license. Matters went on from bad to w r orse. 

But even in the midst of administrative negligence, the 
Rajah’s fidelity to the British Government was still conspi- 
cuous. The Marquis of Hastings, in an autograph Despatch 
to the Secret Committee of the Court of Directors, dated 
11th July, 1825, finds great fault with the treatment which 
the Rajah had experienced from the Madras Government, 
and in prescribing a more generous policy, states that his 
Highness had performed good and loyal service : — “ This 
policy,” he says, “I have wished to see extended to the 
Court of Mysore ; and I have now augmented motives for 
the solicitude, in my sense of what is due to the Rajah for 
very zealous and efficient assistance contributed by him 
during the late military operations.”* 

The crisis rapidly advanced after Sir Thomas Munro’s 
abortive visit. The vast hoards of Poorniah’s administra- 
tion had entirely disappeared. Funds were wanted to sus- 
tain the extravagant scale of expenditure that had become 
habitual ; while the revenue was actually declining, and 
remissions rather than exactions were urgently required. 

The condition of the country gradually and steadily dete- 

* Mysore Papers, 1866, p. 34. 
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riorated. ; distress and dissatisfaction began to prevail. The 
Resident's counsel and support were withdrawn. Vague 
rumours of the expectant and passive hostility of the 
Madras Government spread over the Principality, and mainly 
contributed to promote the subsequent insurrection. The 
North-Western province of Nuggur was in open rebellion 
in the year 1830, and the disturbances spread to other parts 
of the country. British troops promptly quelled the revolt ; 
but Sir Thomas Munro, who had died at his post as Gover- 
nor of Madras three years before, had left on record his 
firm convictions that no good could come of the adminis- 
tration of a Prince, against whose original elevation he had 
protested. The strongly expressed opinion of such a man, 
whose memory had been recently honoured with an official 
canonisation, and whose views now appeared as fulfilled pre- 
dictions, was irresistible, when used by his successor to 
support his own proposal of superseding the. Rajah’s au- 
thority. Accordingly, Lord William Bentinck, who had 
become Governor-General of India in 182S, acting on the 
exaggerated representations of the Madras Government, 
despatched to the Rajah an intimation, couched in terms of 
great severity, that, under the provisions of the Treaty of 
1799, the British Government had determined to take into 
its own hands the management of Mysore.* The letter, 
dated the 7th of September, 1831, was delivered by the 
British Resident. His Highness surrendered his authority 
without anj" altercation or resistance, and two Commissioners 
appointed by the Madras Government were at once put in 
charge of all the departments of the State ; a Resident con- 
tinuing, as before, to maintain at the Rajah’s Court the 
semblance of diplomatic relations between the two Sovereign 
Powers. 

That the eventful restoration of the country was intended 
from the first by Lord William Bentinck, appears clearly, 
both from his letter to the Rajah, in which he terms the 
assumption of the government, “ the course which the wis- 
dom of the Marquis Wellesley established for a crisis like 
the present f and also from the instructions given by him 
to the Governor of Madras, that under the. two Commis- 
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sioners whom he originally appointed, “ the agency should 
be exclusively native : indeed that the existing native in- 
stitutions should be carefully maintained.” And the Governor 
General seems very soon to have perceived how little had 
hitherto been done on our side to instruct and guide the 
young ruler, and to avert the disorder in his affairs, for 
early in 1832 he took the step that had been so strongly 
urged by Sir Arthur Wellesley in 1804, relieved the Madras 
Government from further interference in the administration 
of Mysore, and placed it under the direct superintendence 
of the Governor-General in Council. Lord William Bentinck 
also appointed a Special Committee of four eminent officials,* 
to inquire generally into the state of Mysore. 

The summary substitution of direct British management ’ 
was a somewhat harsh remedy for any administrative abuses, 
when the Treaty gave us the power of dictating and en- 
forcing the acceptance of such “ ordinances” as might have 
removed all cause of offence. 

But it must also be remarked that, according to the strict 
letter of the Treaty (Article IV), neither objections on our 
part to the Rajah’s domestic policy, nor the occurrence of a 
revolt in his dominions, afforded sufficient grounds for even 
his temporary supersession, unless the payment of our Sub- 
sidy were endangered. Reasonable anxiety for the instal- 
ments of annual tribute, was the only cause laid down that 
could sanction our interference, whether by imposing ordi- 
nances, or by the open attachment of districts. 

And it must be further remarked that, according to the 
strict letter of the Treaty (Article IV), when it should be 
thought necessary to have recourse to this extreme measure, 
we had no right to attach the whole of Mysore, but only 
“ such part or parts” as should be required to render the 
funds of the State “ efficient and available either in time of 
peace or war.”f 

* Generals Hawker and Morrison, Mr. John Maeleod, and Lieut.- Colonel 
Cubbon, afterwards for twenty-five years Commissioner of Mysore. 

t The whole Article stands as follows : “ And whereas it is indispensably 
necessary that effectual and lasting security should be provided against any 
failure in the fund destined to defray either the expenses of the permanent 
military force in time of peace, or the extraordinary expenses described in the 
third Article of the present Treaty, it is hereby stipulated and agreed between 
the contracting parties, that whenever the Govern or- General in Council shall 
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Nor did these difficulties long escape the observation of 
Lord William Bentinck. In a despatch to the Secret Com- 
mittee of the Court of Directors, dated the 14 th of April, 
1834, he writes as follows : — 

“ By the adoption of the arrangement which I advocate, certain 
doubts will be removed which I cannot help entertaining’, both 
as to the legality and the justice, according to a strict interpre- 
tation, of the course that has been pursued. The Treaty warrants 
an assumption of the country with a view to secure the payment 
of our Subsidy. The assumption was actually made on account 
of the Rajah’s misgovemmenfc. The Subsidy does not appear to 
have been in any immediate jeopardy. Again the Treaty au- 
thorises us to assume such j part or parts of the country as may 
be necessary to render the funds which we claim efficient and 
available. The whole has been assumed, although a part would 
unquestionably have sufficed for the purpose specified in the 
Treaty ; and with regard to the justice of the case, I cannot but 
think that it would have been more fair towards the Rajah had a 
more distinct and positive warning been given him that the de- 
cided measure since adopted, would be put in force, if luisgovern- 
ment should be found to prevail.” 

The arrangements which Lord William Bentinck advo- 
cated in this despatch were, that the three districts of 
Nuggar, Chitteldroog, and Bangalore — yielding an annual 
revenue equal to the permanent claims of our Government 
for the Subsidy, pensions, and the body of Horse which the 
Mysore State was bound by Treaty to maintain — should be 
ceded to the Company, and that the remaining three dis- 
tricts of Mysore, Ashtagram, and Munjcerabad, should be 
restored to the Bajah’s direct rule. 

By this time Lord William Bentinck had begun to per- 
ceive, that the unqualified denunciations which had induced 
him to shelve the JRajah, were by no means corroborated by 
the detailed information laid before him by the Special 

have reason to apprehend such failure in the funds so destined, the said Gover- 
nor-General in Council shall be at liberty, and shall have full power and right, 
either to introduce such regulations and ordinances as he shall deem expedient 
for the internal management and collection of the revenues, or for the better 
ordering of any other branch and department of the Government of Mysore, 
or to assume and bring under the direct management of the servants of the 
said Company Bahadoor, such part or parts of the territorial possessions of his 
Highness Maharajah Mysore Kistna Rajah Oodiaver Bahadoor, as shall appear 
to him, the said Governor-General in Council, necessary to render the said 
funds efficient and available, either in time of peace or war.” — Appendix B. 
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Committee of Inquiry. He felt that he had been de- 
ceived and misled. He acknowledged his error, and he 
regretted it to the last hour of his life. It is well known 
that after his return to England, he repeatedly declared that 
the supersession of the Eajah of Mysore was the only inci- 
dent in his Indian administration that he looked back upon 
with sorrow. In the early part of 1834 Lord William 
visited Mysore, received the Eeport, which is dated 12th 
December, 1833, from the hands of the Special Committee, 
and had more than one interview with the Eajah. His 
Highness implored the Governor-General to have pity on 
his fallen condition, and especially challenged the closest 
research into his own private conduct, and into the personal 
share he had taken in the executive duties of the Princi- 
pality. 

That the effeet produced upon the Governor-Generals 
mind by his own local investigation, as well as by the Ee- 
port of the Special Committee, was not altogether unfavour- 
able to the Eajah, is manifest, not only from his having im- 
mediately addressed, from Mysore, that despatch to the 
Secret Committee, already quoted, in which he recommends 
the Eajah’s restoration to a more limited sphere of power, 
but more clearly and explicitly from the following expres- 
sions occurring in that same despatch : — 

“It is admitted by every one who has had an opportunity of 
observing the character of the Rajah, that he is in the highest 
degree intelligent and sensible. His disposition is described to 
be the reverse of tyrannical or cruel, and I can have little doubt, 
from the manner in which he has conducted himself in his present 
adverse circumstances, that he would not neglect to bring his 
good qualities into active operation, and to show that he had not 
failed to benefit by the lessons of experience. But lest this hope 
should be disappointed, the means ought undoubtedly to be re- 
tained in our own hands of guarding against the evil conse- 
quences of his misgovernment. The personal character of the 
Rajah has, I confess, materially weighed with me in recommending 
the measure above alluded to. I believe he will make a good 
ruler in future, and I am certain that, whatever may have been 
his past errors, he has never forgotten his obligations and his 
duties to the Company’s Government.” 

The first attachment of the country by Lord William 
Bentinck was not justified cither absolutely by the terms of 
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the Treaty, or morally by any special urgency of outraged 
humanity, or of danger to the tranquillity of pur own adja- 
cent provinces. The first point, — that of the mere abstract 
illegality, according to the letter of the Treaty, of suspend- 
ing the Rajah’s authority, — appears to be proved by Lord 
"William’s own subsequent admissions that while the Treaty 
only warranted an assumption with a view to secure our 
Subsidy, “ the Subsidy does not appear to have been in any 
immediate jeopardy that whereas the Treaty only war- 
ranted the assumption of such “ part or parts” as should be 
sufficient to secure the payment of our demands, we actually 
assumed charge of the whole country. 

The truth is that the case in favour of the Rajah, and 
against the hasty assumption of his country, is much stronger 
than would appear from Lord William Bentinek’s frank ac- 
knowledgment. He says that the Subsidy was not “ in im- 
mediate jeopardy”; but he was not aware of the fact that 
it had never been in arrears for a day. His Lordship, 
writing to the Rajah on the 7th of September, 1831, to give 
formal notice of the step about to be taken, and under the 
influence of the highly coloured reports of the Madras 
Government, asserted that “ the Subsidy due to the British 
Government had not been paid monthly according to the 
Treaty of 8th July, 1799* The fact is that the Subsidy 
bad been always paid with the utmost punctuality, and that 
not a single instalment was due at the date of the Governor- 
General’s letter. The monthly receipts of the British au- 
thorities, carefully preserved at Mysore, testify to the unin- 
tentional inaccuracy of Lord William Bentinek’s accusation, 
— and prove, moreover, that payments in advance to the 
amount of 210,648 Canteroy Pagodas (about seven lakhs 
of rupees, or. £‘70,000) had actually been made, when 
the management of the Mysore Territories was assumed 
by the British Commissioners on the 18th of October, 
1831. 

Thus the grounds alleged for the original attachment of 
the country are not only unsustainable by the terms of the 
Treaty, but are found to be even more opposed to truth than 
Lord William Bentinck was ever made aware. 

But we must now inquire whether any special urgency of 
outraged humanity, or of danger to the" tranquillity of ad- 
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jacent British provinces, can have morally justified the 
supersession of the Bajah. Lord William Bentinck, though 
quoting only the 4th and 5th Articles of the Treaty, and 
basing his intervention on their provisions, and on that 
apprehension for the Subsidy which he afterwards allowed 
to have been unfounded, proceeds in the second portion of 
his letter to the Rajah of the 7th September, 1831, to 
denounce the general mismanagement of Mysore as the 
exciting cause of the rebellion ; declares that in the suppres- 
sion of the outbreak “ the greatest excesses were committed 
and unparalleled cruelties were inflicted by” his “ Highness’s 
officers and asserts that “ from a regard to the obligations 
of the protective character which the British Government 
holds towards the State of Mysore,” it was “imperiously 
called upon to supply an immediate and complete remedy, 
to vindicate its owm character for justice,” and “ to interfere 
for the preservation of the State, and to save the various 
interests at stake from ruin.” 

And we may well concede the broadest scope to the 
action of the Protective Power : we may allow of its co- 
ercive intervention to check flagrant abuses and savage 
atrocities, even though the insecurity of the Subsidy, — the 
only pretext explicitly supplied by the Treaty, — should be a 
very distant and doubtful contingency. But the grounds 
of any such extraordinary intervention ought to be very 
solid and very sure ; and it ought not to be enforced 
to a greater degree, nor for a greater time than neces- 
sary. 

Lord William Bentinck’s sweeping administrative seques- 
tration was justified by no such conditions. The grounds 
of his action were not solid or sure, but fell to pieces on 
close inspection. The Special Committee, in their Report 
of the 12th December, 1833, undoubtedly condemn the 
Rajah’s misrule, but they include in their censure the period 
of Poorniah’s administration, and with the exception of a 
profuse expenditure— neither an unpopular nor an unpro- 
fitable fault for Mysore, — no new charge is brought against 
the Prince. 

The Committee declare that the assessment all over the 
country had been screwed up by Poorniah to a height at 
which it could not have been maintained for many years 
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longer; and that the decline of the revenue since the 
Minister’s dismissal had not “ been caused entirely by mis- 
government,” but was “partly attributable to causes which 
were beyond the control of the Rajah’s administration.” 
They also observe that at the same time, and for the same 
assigned cause, viz., oppressive taxation, there was an insur- 
rection in the adjacent British district of Canara, where the 
assessment of the land revenue was much higher than that 
prevailing in Mysore. 

The Committee also explain that the rebellion in Nuggar 
was not a popular rising caused by intolerable tyranny, but 
was chiefly the work of an ambitious pretender to a large 
feudal estate, aided by some of the disaffected landholders 
of the Provinces — whose predatory habits and separate ju- 
risdiction had been recently checked and limited, — by British 
insurgents who flocked to the rebel standard from the pro- 
vince of Canara and the Southern Mahratta country, and by 
the intrigues of an influential Brahmin family at Mysore, 
whose oppressive and corrupt practices were then under 
investigation, and who hoped to evade inquiiy amid the 
turmoil of an insurrection. 

And the Commissioners draw attention to the very 
remarkable delusion, universally prevalent at the time 
throughout Mysore, a firm belief that the British Govern- 
ment was in favour of the insurgents, and would not support 
the Rajah’s authority. It would be impossible to account 
for these vague rumours, which unquestionably promoted 
the uprising and fostered its growth, if we did not know 
with what jealous and greedy eyes the Mysore administra- 
tion had, from the first, been watched from Madras ; how 
the Rajah had been in turn neglected, encouraged to resist 
interference, and calumniated by the very officials who 
ought to have guided and protected him. 

Indeed without this knowledge it would be difficult to 
imagine any sufficient exciting cause for the severe measures 
against the Rajah adopted by the Supreme Government. 
The mere fact of a local insurrection having broken out, 
does not seem to justify the immediate degradation of the 
Sovereign, nor does the mere fact of British troops having 
been employed to quell that insurrection. We were bound 
to employ that military force, which was amply subsidised 
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by the Rajah, for the maintenance of his rule, and for the 
suppression of public disorder.* 

And so far from “ the greatest excesses and unparalleled 
cruelties” having been perpetrated by his Highness’s officers, 
it is the fact — a faet that can be proved by unimpeachable 
living testimony as well as by official documents,- — that the 
greatest severities by which the suppression of the revolt 
was signalised, were inflicted by British officers, without the 
sanction or knowledge of the Rajah, and to his great horror 
and indignation when they were subsequently brought to 
his notice. 

It is therefore quite clear that both the legal and the 
moral justification advanced by Lord William Bentinck 
breaks down on careful examination. It is certain, and is 
indeed admitted by his Lordship, that if he had known the 
true history and position of the case, as detailed in the 
Report of the Special Committee, he would never have 
suspended the Rajah’s authority, but would have resorted to 
milder measures of reform. 

In March, 1835, Lord* William Bentinck left India, and 
Sir Charles (afterwards Lord) Metcalfe succeeded provi- 
sionally to the office of Governor General, which he held 
for a year. Shortly after his accession to the Government, 
he addressed a letter to the Rajah of Mysore, dated the 6th 
of April, 1835, in reply to one received from his Highness, 
in which the following passage occurs : — 

“My Friend, you appear to be disappointed because the ex- 
pectation held out to you by his Lordship, that the resolution 
relative to the affairs of Mysore would reach this country from 
England by the close of the past year, has not been fulfilled ; but 
you will readily admit that the realisation of this expectation 
depended upon circumstances wholly beyond his Lordship’s con- 
trol. I sincerely hope, however, that your mind will not be kept 
much longer in a state of suspense, and that the decision of the 
Home Authorities may be conformable with your inclination.” 

-t 

* Article X of the Subsidiary Treaty provides that “ in case it shall become 
necessary, for enforcing and maintaining the authority of his Highness in the 
territories now subjected to his power, that the regular troops of the English 
East India Company Bahadoor should be employed, it is stipulated and agreed, 
that upon formal application being made for the service of the said troops, 
they shall be employed in such maimer as to the said Company shall seem fit.'” 
— Appendix B. 
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Lord Metcalfe decidedly favoured the reestablishment of 
the Hindoo Sovereign’s authority ; and his deliberately re- 
corded opinion is extant that the supersession of the Eajah 
of Mysore was a “harsh and unprovoked” measure. 

Sir William Macnaghten also, when Foreign Secretary 
at Calcutta at this period, wrote as follows : — “ My opinion 
has always been that his Highness” (the Eajah of Mysore) 
“ has been visited with undue severity, and I shall be very 
glad to see a portion of his eountxy restored to him.”* 

At last the reply to Lord William Bentiuck s despatch of 
the 14th of April, 1834, arrived from England. The Court 
of Directors, in their letter. No. 45 of the 25th of Sep- 
tember, 1835, distinctly declare their intention of retaining 
the charge of Mysore only for the specific and temporary 
purpose of establishing “ a fair assessment upon the ryots, 
with security against further exaction, and a satisfactory 
system for the administration of justice.” They object 
entirely to tarnish the prospective reinstatement of a 
Prince who “ had ever been,” as they observe, “ the attached 
friend of the British Government,” by even that limited 
project of partition recommended by Lord William Ben- 
tin ck. They object to the division of a State, the separate 
integrity of which was guaranteed by the Treaty with the 
Nizam. The doctrines of annexation were not yet in vogue. 

After alluding to the extravagance which had been one 
main cause of the Eajalfs difficulties, the Directors go on 
to say : — 

“ We would not willingly, after having assumed the powers of 
government, place the inhabitants of any portion of the territory, 
however small, under the absolute dominion of such a ruler, until 
we had established a system which would afford security against 
the vices of his character, till we had secured protection to the 
people against extortion, and afforded them the means for a legal 
redress for their injuries ; and if this desirable end can be at- 
tained, the same reasons which served to recommend the restora- 
tion to the Rajah of a portion of the country, will, in our opinion 
recommend the restoration of the whole.” 

Tbey advert to “ the deferred and future possession of 
the whole Kingdom” by his Highness, t ami in giving their 

* The original of -this letter is in India, 
t Mysore Papers, IS6t>, p. i';i. 
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general suggestions as to the form and principles of the 
government to be constructed, they say : — 

“We are desirous of adhering, as far as can be done, to the 
native usages, and not to introduce a system which cannot be 
worked hereafter by native agency when the country shall be 
restored to the Rajah/* 

It now became necessary to inform the Rajah that he 
was not to expect the immediate restoration of any part of 
his country; and, accordingly, in a letter dated the 28th 
March, 1836, the new Governor General, Lord Auckland, 
thus alludes to the instructions that had been issued by the 
Court of Directors : — 

“I hasten to announce to you that the propositions of Lord 
William Bentinck, of which you were informed by his Lordship's 
letter of the 1.4th May, 1834, have received the most attentive 
consideration from the authorities in England, who have now 
directed me to communicate to you their decision in regard to 
them. 

“The Honourable the Court of Directors have signified their 
commands that the administration of your Highness's territories 
shall remain on its present footing until the arrangements for 
their good government shall have been so firmly established as 
to be secure from future disturbance." 

In reporting the delivery of the Governor General's 
letter, the Resident at Mysore, in a despatch dated the 5th 
May, 1836, observed: — 

“ With reference to that portion of his Lordship's letter which 
states that the administration in Mysore is to remain on its pre- 
sent footing until the arrangements for its good government shall 
have been so firmly established as to be secure from future dis- 
turbance, his Highness asked who was to be the judge of when 
this period had arrived ? Were the reports of the officers em- 
ployed in the Commission to be the guide to the Government,- — 
of those whose employment would be lost by the re-transfer of 
the country? And he concluded this subject by asking how 
many years I thought it likely would be deemed by Government 
as sufficient to afford just ground for confidence that salutary 
rules and safeguards had been matured and confirmed by practice, 
and when I thought it likely he might- look to receiving back the 
management of his country." 

These proceedings were duly reported to the Court of 
Directors on the 31st of October, 1836, but in their reply. 
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No. 20, dated the 20th of September, 1837, the Court gave 
no instructions as to the restoration of the territory. But 
that it still continued to be their intention to retain the 
direct management only as a temporary measure, is appa- 
rent from a despatch of the Court of Directors, No. 20, 
dated the 30th of October, 1839, in which they review 
the course taken for organising the administration of 
Mysore : — 

“ We think it unfortunate that a country like Mysore, which 
has so recently come under our management, which we had it in 
view ultimately to restore to a native Government, and for that 
reason avoided any innovations inconsistent with the maxims and 
practices of the best native Governments, should have been made 
the subject of an experiment so embarrassing.” 

When the Commission for the Government of Mysore 
was established in 1832, Lord William Bentinck deter- 
mined that the machinery of the administration should be 
that of a native agency, and that “ the existing native in- 
stitutions should be carefully maintained.” Two joint Com- 
missioners were originally appointed, but they did not 
work together harmoniously; and on the 5th of June, 1834, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Cubbon (afterwards General Sir Mark 
Cubbon, K.C.B.), was appointed sole Commissioner, with 
very large discretionary powers. And while the entire 
fabric of native institutions was for many years preserved 
in outline, the original plan of governing by “ an exclu- 
sively native agency,” was very soon abandoned as im- 
practicable, and English officers were introduced into all 
the higher appointments. And though General Cubbon, 
with all his great abilities, was not in any respect a man of 
broad and liberal mind, was of the stiffest school with 
regard to distinctions of race and social rank, and was no 
friend to educated natives, it must not be overlooked that 
in the earlier stage of his operations there was an influence 
at work, which rendered the exclusive employment of 
native agency, especially of the old incumbents, almost 
impossible, — the opposing influence of the Rajah and his 
adherents throughout the country. Every innovation ap- 
peared to them to be a new turn of the screw, securing the 
English occupation, and making the restoration of the 
Rajah’s authority more difficult and more unlikely. And, 
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as we have just seen, the Court of Directors in London had 
themselves started the same class of objections. But the 
Rajah had an auxiliary more near at hand in the person of 
the Resident, Major (afterwards Major-General) Stokes, 
who, in his despatches to Government, gave a general sup- 
port to all his Highness’s demands. Between the Commis- 
sioner, one of Sir Thomas Munro’s disciples, and the Resi- 
dent, a friend and pupil of Lord Metcalfe, there was a 
complete antagonism of opinions and feelings. Their long 
continued official disputes were terminated in favour of 
General Cubbon in 1843, when Lord Ellenborough was 
Governor General, by the post of Resident being abolished. 
This was at first felt by the Rajah as a great blow, but he 
learned to acquiesce in its expediency. On the removal of 
the concurrent authority from his Court, the Rajah was 
brought into closer relations and more frequent communi- 
cation with the Commissioner, and they soon came to un- 
derstand each other better. The great advantages arising 
from General Cubbon’s excellent administration, began to 
manifest themselves about this time, in the increased revenue 
• and trade of the country. In December, 1847, the General 
finally reported to Government that the differences between 
himself and the Rajah were at an end ; and henceforth they 
continued to be on the most friendly terms. 

Sir Frederick Currie, Member of the Council of India, in 
his Minute dated the 17th July, 1863, says: — “I dissent 
from the introduction of Sir M. Cubbon’s statements about 
the Rajah’s conduct and character, made upwards of sixteen 
years ago, as a pretext for the measure which this despatch 
adopts, when it is known, and is on record, that for very 
many years past the estimate of Sir M. Cubbon of the 
Rajah’s character has undergone a complete change, and 
that he has on many occasions taken the opportunity of 
writing in high term's of praise of the Maharajah.”* 

The Rajah again brought forward his claim to the resto- 
ration of the country in a khureeta, or royal letter, to the 
Governor General, Lord Hardinge, dated the 15th day of 
February, 1844, in which, referring to certain measures 
that were in preparation for the payment of his debts, he 
said : — 

* Mysore Papers, 1866, p. 24. 
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“ When., in consequence of the mismanagement of treacherous 
hirelings, and the influence of their evil counsels, the resources 
of my country were found inadequate to defray its expenses; 
when those financial embarrassments gave rise to many internal 
disquiets, the British Government, to whom I was previously in- 
debted for the restoration of my throne and Kingdom, could not 
remain indifferent spectators of this state of things : they inter- 
posed, not to wrest the country from my hands, but to heal it of 
its disorders, and return it to me in a healthy state. But as its 
principal disease, from which, as a common source, all its other 
evils engendered, was its involved condition, I saw the accom- 
plishment of two distinct objects, namely, its restoration to a 
prosperous state, and when thus restored, the approximation of 
the prospect to myself of once more ruling my own country, that 
hereditary patrimony bequeathed to me by my Sires, the Sove- 
reigns of the soil, and the perpetuation of which has been gua- 
ranteed for me by the Honourable Company, but of which I have 
been deprived for the long space of twelve years, in consequence 
of my misplaced confidence in unworthy hirelings. Hence, my 
Lord, this desire on my part for the speedy liquidation of the 
public debts of my country.” 

In another letter, dated the 10th of April 1844, his High- 
ness thus pleads his cause : — 

“ I am now in the fifty-first year of my age ; I have been re- 
lieved from the government of my own country for the last 
twelve years for my misplaced confidence in unworthy servants ; 
these twelve years have been, to me a season of the severest trials 
and afflictions ; in this school of adversity I have acquired lessons 
of true wisdom, which remain legibly inscribed upon my heart 
by the fearful finger of experience; and thus initiated and in- 
structed, I am anxious to approach your Lordship as the G overnor- 
General of India, and by consequence my Patron and Protector, 
seeking, through your Lordship, the restoration to me of the 
government of my own country, of which I have been tem- 
porarily relieved.” 

About this time the Rajah’s importunate applications, and 
the rumours of their probable success, excited so restless a 
spirit throughout Mysore, that it was officially suggested to 
the Supreme Government to remove his Highness from his 
own country, and place him in the Fort of Vellore, in a 
position little removed from that of a state-prisoner. This 
cruel proposition was totally disapproved by Lord Har- 
dinge ; but before it had been negatived at Calcutta it had 
reached the Rajah's ears, and in an indignant letter to the 
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Governor-General, dated the 9th of May 1844, referring to 
the Treaty of 1799, and protesting against his removal 
from Mysore, he writes as follows : — 

“ From these provisions yonr Lordship will perceive that the 
British Government reserved to itself the right, under certain 
circumstances, to bring under the direct management of the ser- 
vants of the Company Bahadoor, r part or parts' of my country, 
&c. ; hut nothing is said about the power to remove me from the 
country. At the time of the assumption, my Lord, I did not 
solicit the trial of any mitigated measures of reform, but I readily 
consented to the extreme one of the assumption of my country ; 
nor did I, my Lord, claim the privilege of ceding only e part or 
parts' of it, but I as readily yielded the whole. Thus, my Lord, 
have t conducted myself with grateful submission to the British 
Government, impressed by a lively sense of the obligations 
conferred by them in the original restoration to me of my country, 
in the full belief that, in the words of my Treaty, the British 
Government will act towards me and my heirs, even f as long as 
the sun and moon shall endure,' as my Guardian and Patron ; and 
in the most anxious hope that they will, after making 1 the neces- 
sary arrangements for my future prosperity, return my country 
to me, whole and entire, as I had committed it to their care." 

A formal application for the restoration of his territory 
was addressed by the Rajah to the Governor-General, Lord 
Hardinge, on the 7th of September 1844. On the 7th of 
June 1845, the Maharajah wrote to complain that no reply 
had been made to his last letter, and after defending his 
character from misrepresentations, he observed : — 

“ I can call on those who now best know me to say whether at 
this moment I am not, as to mental and physical vigour, as 
capable of governing my country as any man of fifty years of 
age in India. I am not aware that it has been attempted to show 
that any other reason exists sufficient to render null the Honour- 
able Company's Treaty with me, or to justify the withholding 
from me now the government of my country." 

“ I believe I could it make it plain that the assumption of the 
government of my country by Lord William Bentinck, was a 
measure both unnecessary and uncalled for by the exigencies of 
the time, not to speak of its being unjustified by the Treaty ex- 
isting between the Honourable Company and myself. Disturb- 
ances there were in some districts of the country, but do not dis- 
turbances occur in portions of the Company's country without 
any blame being imputed to the governing authority ? I had 
contracted debts, it is true ; but what were they in proportion to 
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the revenue of my country? And have not the best and most 
upright Governments in the world debts ?** 

■ Iii another part of this letter the Rajah admits his early 
extravagance and the mismanagement of public affairs, but 
asks if this is any reason that he should be “ disinherited 
for ever/' 

“ I appeal/* he says, u to the Treaty existing between the Go- 
vernment and myself, that Treaty which I have never violated in 
the slightest particular or degree, and which I am sure your Ex- 
cellency will consider the Government bound in honour to abide 
by. I have received repeated assurances from Gove rnors-General 
that the British Government will do me justice. I ask no more, 
but, as human life is limited, I earnestly entreat that justice 
may be deferred no longer. It is more than nine years since 
Lord Auckland gave me a hope that, a short time longer being 
then necessary to perfect the measures in progress for the better 
ordering of my country, it would be returned to me ; but more than 
nine years have passed away, and, so far as I am acquainted, no 
steps have been taken to fulfil this promise/* 

“ It may, and I daresay will be said that neither the debt of 
the country nor what are considered my own private debts, are 
yet paid, and therefore I should not yet think of asking for the 
government of the country to be restored to me. Your Excel- 
lency will not consider that man a bankrupt, or that country in a 
bad state, whose debt is not much more than one-third of his or 
its income for a year, — not to mention that there are funds accu- 
mulated in the Treasury nearly enough to clear it ; and as to the 
latter, my private funds are much more than sufficient to pay 
them off. And I could easily prove what your Excellency will, 
I doubt not, readily believe, that were the government in my 
hands during the last thirteen years, under any salutary regula- 
tions the Governor General might have thought fit to impose, 
and which I was bound by the Treaty to regard, all debts of 
every description would have long ere this been paid, considering* 
only the difference, perhaps necessary, between the expenses of 
European and native administration/* 

No reply was sent to the Rajah's letter ; but Lord Har- 
dinge, who, it is understood, had begun, after a careful ex- 
amination of the case, to entertain grave misgivings as to 
our right of retaining the administrative charge of the 
country, called upon the Commissioner of Mysore for a 
return of the exact amount of the Mysore public debt; 
and, on the required information being furnished, all these 
proceedings were reported to the Court of Directors in a 
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despatch, No. 22, dated the 6th of August 1846, the pur- 
port of which was to express a doubt whether we ought to 
keep possession of the Rajah’s dominions after our pecu- 
niary cl aims were satisfied, and when there was no longer 
any cause for anxiety as to the regular payment of the 
Subsidy.* 

We have seen, then, that from 1834 to 1847 the Rajah 
never ceased to claim his restoration ; that three Governors 
General — Lord William Bentinck, Sir Charles Metcalfe, and 
Lord Hardinge — admitted that his abrupt supersession was 
inconsiderate, unduly severe, and of doubtful legality ; that 
neither the Supreme Government nor the Home Authori- 
ties ever rejected or contested his claim, but only postponed 
their assent to a more convenient season, placing before 
him the prospect of reinstatement as soon as an orderly 
administration for the country had been effectually estab- 
lished. And I may add, that in no despatch of the Home 
Government, or of the Government of India, during that 
period, was any intention of permanently retaining the 
management of Mysore ever expressed or implied. But 
new views of policy were now beginning to prevail ; the 
Mysore Commission, under the able direction of General 
Cubbon, had effected great improvements in the twelve 
years between 1834 and 1846; the authorities, both at 
Calcutta and in London, began to be enamoured of their 
own achievements ; and the lust of patronage also lured 
them on to tighten their grasp on Mysore. The appoint- 
ments in the Mysore Commission were among those most 
coveted by young officers in the Army, and the idea of not 
merely being unable to provide for the candidates already 
on the Governor-General's list, but of having to turn adrift, 
or remand to regimental duty, all those gentlemen actually 
in the enjoyment of those lucrative offices, must have been 
most unpleasant when pressed upon the consideration of 
the Council and the Secretariat by the Rajah’s repeated 
claims for his restoration. Nor could the Commissioner 
and his Assistants be expected to under-estimate the value 
of their own labours, or to advocate their own abolition. 
The Rajah himself very naturally foresaw this obstacle 


* I have not seen this despatch, but I am assured that its effect is as above 
stated. » 
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when, as we have seen, he asked the Resident, in 1836, 
“who was to he the judge” of the period when the “good 
government” of Mysore “should have been so firmly esta- 
blished as to be secure from future disturbance ? Were 
the reports of the officers employed in the Commission to 
be the guide to the Government — the reports of those 
whose employment would be lost by the re-transfer of the 
country V’* 

The views, therefore, of Lord Hardinge, expressed in the 
despatch No, 22 of the 6th August 1846, not being in ac- 
cordance with those that were generally accepted both in 
Calcutta and in London, were by no means well received 
at the India House. In their reply to it, No. 15, dated the 
14th of July, 1847, after ten months’ consideration, the 
Directors observe : — 

“ The Rajah addressed a letter to the Governor-General in J une, 
1845, claiming to be reinstated in the government. In November 
following the Rajah was informed that the reply to his letter was 
delayed in consequence of the necessity of ascertaining the exact- 
amount of the debt due to the British Government. We think 
this a most insufficient cause of delay; first, because the most- 
exact information on this point ought, to have been at once access- 
ible ; and, secondly, because such an intimation would naturally 
tend to make the Rajah believe that the only or the chief obstacle 
to this reinstatement was the non-liquidation of the debt. The 
real hindrance, however, is the hazard which would be incurred 
to the prosperity and good government which the country now 
enjoys, by replacing it under a ruler known by experience to be 
thoroughly incompetent.” 

Unfavourable as is the tenor of this despatch, it is re- 
markable as containing no positive denial of the Rajah’s 
rights, no absolute refusal to consider some plan for his 
restoration to power under adequate securities. His alleged 
incompetence is only spoken of as an “obstacle” and^'a 
hindrance,” not as a final and insurmountable objection to 
his reinstatement. And the whole question is left open by 
the concluding sentence: — “We have not been apprised 
whether any definite answer has yet been made to the 
Rajah’s application.” No instructions for a definite answer 
are given. No definite answer, no answer at all, was in 
fact made to the Rajah’s appeal. 
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This despatch of the 14th July 1847 may be considered 
as marking the turning-point in the Rajah’s fortunes, after 
which the tide set in against him : it contains the first de- 
cided indication of a simple reluctance to part with the 
management of so rich and thriving a province, and to 
break up the administrative system of our own construction, 
under which- the country had so signally prospered. The 
reluctance was natural, defensible, justifiable ; but the real 
difficulty, however disguised, was the patronage. There 
was not sufficient sympathy with the Rajah’s claims and 
with native interests, to induce the British authorities, at 
home and in India, to seek for some intermediate plan, by 
which the Prince’s power might for the future be limited by 
law, and by which an efficient native hierarchy might be 
gradually trained to replace their English instructors. It 
has been, throughout, the official theory that the Rajah’s 
restoration must necessarily involve the total and immedi- 
ate withdrawal of European agency — a theory manifestly 
erroneous, for ample power is conferred upon the British 
Government by the Treaty, to introduce “ regulations and 
ordinances,” and to offer authoritative advice on all subjects 
“ connected with his Highness’s interests, the happiness of 
his people, and the mutual welfare of both States.” But 
this theory was at first, I have no doubt, sincerely held ; an 
incongruity was conceived to exist in any plan for asso- 
ciating, even as a temporary expedient, a native Sovereign 
and English administrators in the government of a Princi- 
pality; and the idea of a native ruler’s power being limited 
in any direction by a Code or a Constitution, never seems 
to have presented itself — not even up to this day. The 
complete exclusion of the Sovereign and of all natives from 
power, the monopoly of all official honours and emoluments 
in the hands of Englishmen, are the only conditions on 
which our assistance has been afforded. 

Somewhat perplexed by the problem of reconciling the 
separate and native Government of Mysore under the Rajah’s 
sovereignty — as designed by the Treaties of 1799 — with an 
effectual guaranty for the continuance of good order and 
economy, somewhat averse to relinquish a valuable field of 
patronage, and yet more than half persuaded of there being 
no longer any valid pretext for maintaining the sequestra- 
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tion, the Government subsided into the passive policy of 
letting well alone, and of gaining time by harping on the 
Rajah’s incapacity. This excuse, when advanced by the 
British Government in India, amounts to a confession of its 
own incompetence as a protective and reforming authority. 
That system for the government of a Principality or of a 
Province, which depends for its success upon the personal 
abilities and moral character of one man, is not one that 
British statesmen in the nineteenth century could be ex- 
pected to approve or to uphold, in a case where they were 
authorised to express disapproval or to suggest modifications. 
And why such a system was allowed by us to exist for one 
day in Mysore, why a boy of sixteen, supported by his 
minions and flatterers, was permitted by us to displace an 
experienced and faithful Regent, to possess himself of abso- 
lute power, and then to retain it uncontrolled for twenty 
years, is a political mystery that has never been explained. 

What Prince in the world is endowed with sufficient 
talents, or with sufficient self-denial, to be safely trusted with 
uncontrolled and absolute power ? It seems a waste of time to 
dwell, even for a moment, on so elementary a principle of 
modern politics. Yet, because the Rajah of Mysore, an absolute 
ruler at the age of sixteen, by permission of his British Guar- 
dian, failed to make a good use of the power which never ought 
to have been thrown into his hands, that negligent and incom- 
petent Guardian turns round upon him, stigmatises his rule 
as “ scandalously and hopelessly bad,” denounces him as 
“ thoroughly incompetent,” and permanently suspends his 
authority. 

And after fifteen years of government by an able and 
zealous Commissioner, who, in common with his Assistants, 
is remunerated by a liberal but fixed salary, who is controlled 
by regulations, and is responsible for every official act, and 
for every item of expenditure, to the Governor-General in 
Council — when Mysore has prospered, as might have been 
expected under this well-regulated scheme of administration 
— a most unfair and unreasonable comparison between the 
two periods of native and British rule, is accepted as a full 
and complete apology for the proscription of the Sove- 
reign, and, as we shall shortly see, for the abolition of the 
sovereignty. 
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We may surely assume that the Eajah never was really 
incompetent for the legitimate duties of a constitutional 
Sovereign, when we find that Lord William Bentinck, after 
a careful inquiry, pronounced him to be “ in the highest de- 
gree intelligent and sensible,” described his disposition as 
“ the reverse of tyrannical or cruel,” and expressed his belief 
that he would “ make a good ruler in future.” Several suc- 
cessive Governors-General had held out the hope to the 
Rajah, with more or less of sympathy and encouragement, 
that as soon as securities for good government had been 
firmly established, he should be reinstated at the head of 
his own administration. But in the twelve years from 1835 
to 1847 the replies from Calcutta became less frequent, and 
latterly their tone became less pleasant and more evasive. 
The facts had not altered ; the merits of the case had not 
been affected ; but the times had changed. Fifteen millions 
sterling had been sunk in the Affghan war ; the conquest 
of Scinde was said to have entailed a heavy burden on the 
finances ; the Sutlej campaign had certainly cost money ; 
an annual deficit had for many years appeared in the ac- 
counts. Distant expeditions and the advance of our ex- 
ternal frontiers were deprecated ; but the short-sighted 
policy of internal acquisitions began to be entertained both 
at Calcutta and at home. The favourite plan for restoring 
the financial equilibrium was that of gradually extinguish- 
ing all those native States that were in the midst of or 
contiguous to our territories. The Rajah had no son, and 
in 1847 he was in his fifty-fifth year. Mysore, the valuable 
field of patronage, now began to be regarded, though in a 
vague and furtive fashion, as Mysore the rich reversion. In 
February 1848 Lord Dalhousie arrived in India to turn 
these vague predilections into a predetermined policy. In 
a letter dated the 8th of August 1848 the Rajah once more 
addressed the Governor-General on the subject of the re- 
storation of his territory : — • 

“General Cubbon,” lie said, “ in liis letter to me of the 5th. 
December 1 845, informed me that the delay on the part of your 
Excellency in replying to my Jchureeta of the 7th June 1845, was 
occasioned by the absence of some information relative to the state 
of the debts, which your Excellency had deemed it necessary to call 
for. I trust your Lordship has received this information, and that 
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it has been satisfactory. Your Loi’dship will have heard from Mr. 
Grant that all my private or the Soucar debts have been settled ; 
and in regard to the sum due by the State to the Honourable 
Company, should there be any deficiency in the funds accumu- 
lated in the Commissioner’s Treasury to liquidate it, I will make 
it up, as I mentioned to your Excellency in mj r kkureeta of the 
7th September 1844, from my private funds. I trust- also that 
your Lordship will have had from the Commissioner such a 
favourable report of the country, after fifteen years, as will satisfy 
your Lordship of the efficacy of the arrangements made ; and 
that there can be, in your Lordship’s mind, no reason to appre- 
hend failure of the military funds provided for by the 3rd Article 
of the Treaty ; and that, consequently, the time has come when I 
have a right to expect the fulfilment of the intimation given me 
in the 5th paragraph of Lord Auckland’s letter of the 28th March 
1836, communicating the sentiments of the high authorities in 
England as to the period at which I might expect the govern- 
ment of my territories would be restored to myself.” 

No orders were passed by Lord Dalhousie on this letter, 
and no reply was made to it, A copy of it was sent to 
the Court of Directors with the despatch, No. 27 of the 1st 
of July, 1 848, but their answer, No. 6, dated the 14th of 
February, 1849, contained no allusion whatever to the 
Baj all’s requisitions. Less than a month before the date of 
the last mentioned communication, their despatch (No. 4, 
dated the 24th January, 1849), approving and confirming' 
the annexation of Sattara, had been transmitted to Cal- 
cutta.* The reign of terror for Hindoo Princes had com- 
menced. Nagpore and Jhansi were annexed in 1854. The 
smaller Principalities of Jaloun, Ungool, Jeitpore in Bun- 
delcund, Bughat, Sumbhulpore, Boodawul and Chota Oodey- 
poor were also absorbed during Lord Dalhousie s tenure of 
office.? In 1853 the Nizam was coerced into assigning to 
our “ exclusive management” some of his finest provinces, 
producing about a fourth of his revenue. In January 1856 
the appropriation of Oude had been finally sanctioned, and 
the orders for deposing the King had been issued, and were 
in process of execution.? On the 19th of December 1855 

# Sattara Papers, 1849, p. 8. 

f His Lordship also proposed, on various occasions, the annexation of the 
Rajpoot State of Kerowlee, of Kolapore (whose Rajah now represents the family 
of Sivajee, the founder of the Mahratta power), and of Adyghur ; but these 
were all disapproved by the Home Government, 

t Oude Papers, 1856, p. 24L 
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Lord Dalliousie recorded a Minute denying to Prince Azeem 
Jah 3 the heir and representative of our faithful Allies in war 
and peace, the Nawabs of the Carnatic, that hereditary dig- 
nity and revenue which had been expressly secured to the 
Wallajah family by the Treaty concluded in 1801 with the 
Prince's own father, the Nawab Azeem-ood-Dowlah. During 
Lord Dalhousie's administration, all the evil influences of 
Calcutta were fully indulged, and strengthened threefold. 
The extension or restoration of native rule was the last 
thing thought of, and such a proposal would have been 
treated with derision. What were Lord Dalhousie's reflec- 
tions on Mysore, in the full tide of his territorial acquisi- 
tions, may be easily conceived. 

In one of his Minutes, dated the 16th January,' 1856, re- 
viewing General Cubbon's Administration Report for the 
preceding official year, occurs the following passage : — 

“ The Rajah of Mysore is now sixty-two years of age. He is 
the only Rajah who, for twenty generations past, as he himself 
informed me, has lived to the age of sixty years. It is probable, 
therefore, that his life will not be much further prolonged. He 
has no legitimate son or grandson, nor any lawful male heir 
whatever. He has adopted no child, and has never designed to 
adopt an heir. On the contrary. General Cubbon informed me 
that, when sometimes pressed by those about him to adopt, the 
Rajah has been used to reply, c No, I have no male child of my 
own. I will not adopt. I will be the last Rajah of Mysore/ 

^The Treaty under which Lord Wellesley raised the Rajah, 
while yet a child, to the rnusnud, and the Treaty which was sub- 
sequently concluded with himself, were both silent as to heirs 
and successors. No mention is made of them ; the Treaty is ex- 
clusively a personal one. 

“ The inexpediency of continuing this territory, by an act of 
gratuitous liberality, to any other native Prince, w r hen the present 
Rajah shall have died, has been already conclusively shown by 
the conduct of his Highness himself, whose rule, though he com- 
menced it under every advantage, was so scandalously and hope- 
lessly bad, that power has long since been taken from him by the 
British Government. 

“I trust, therefore, that when the decease of the present 
Rajah shall come to pass, without son or grandson, or legitimate 
male heir of any description, the Territory of Mysore, which will 
then have lapsed to the British Government, will be resumed, 
and that the good work, which has been so well begun, will be 
completed.” 
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This Minute was one of the legacies that Lord Dalhousie 
left behind him for the instruction and guidance of his suc- 
cessor, Lord Canning. 

We have now arrived at a new stage in our downward 
progress. For the first time a Governor-General has now 
placed on official record, although in a secret department, a 
statement of his desire and design to incorporate Mysore 
with the British dominions, on the death of the reigning 
Rajah. Henceforth the question of reinstating the Rajah, 
treated with silent contempt in the Minute just quoted, 
sinks into a secondary place. Henceforth a suspicion can- 
not be avoided, that the true obstacle to restoration is not 
the Rajah’s incompetence, nor the impossibility of securing 
good government, but an aversion to relax our grasp, to 
relinquish the visible advantage afforded by long continued 
administrative possession. 

But though Lord Dalhousie avows himself to be prepared 
to rely, if necessary, upon the newly invented weapon, which 
he had just used with cruel effect in the Carnatic spoliation 
— to deny that the sovereignty of Mysore was hereditary, 
to declare the Treaty of 1799 “a personal treaty,” made 
only for one life, and renewable merely at the good pleasure 
of the British- Government, as a matter of grace and favour 
— lie very plainly indicates a hope that this engine of de- 
struction may after all not be required, that the conveyance 
may be quietly effected, without notice, dispute or scandal ; 
that the Rajah, who had now outlived by three years the 
supposed family limit of sixty, may soon disappear from the 
scene, leaving no heir by birth or adoption, no possible 
claimant of the tin-one, to draw from us a premature or 
public disclosure of our expansive pretensions. And it is 
very remarkable how, in his eagerness to lay this flattering 
unction to his soul. Lord Dalhousie snatches at the veriest 
trifle, some petulant expressions attributed to the Rajah, 
and parades them as a proof of that Prince’s acquiescence 
in the prospective extinction of his dynasty. The Rajah, 
we are assured, has “never designed to adopt an heir.” 
There can be no question of this, because, when pressed by 
those about him, he has been used to reply, “ I will not 
adopt. I will be the last Rajah of Mysore.” General 
Cubbon himself, when he repeated this interesting piece of 
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Court gossip — probably after dinner — to the Governor- 
General, cannot have anticipated that it would be trea- 
sured up so carefully, and turned to such a purpose. 
There can scarcely be a better specimen of the enormous 
assumptions, the transparent fallacies, which, in the privacy 
of a compliant Council, Lord Dalhousie was permitted to 
pass off as arguments, than is shown in this short extract 
from his Minute on Mysore. A Treaty of “perpetual 
friendship and alliance,” the obligations of which are to last 
“as long as the sun and moon shall endure,”* is pronounced 
to be “exclusively a personal one,” good only for the Eajah’s 
life, and providing for no heir or successor. The solemn 
formalities of a Treaty become mere idle words when they 
uphold the native sovereignty ; the recorded intentions, the 
written proposals of his predecessors are silently over- 
looked — I suppose because they are not legally binding — 
but the tittle-tattle of a Eesidency Moonshee, when it im- 
plies that the Eajah is resigned and even reconciled to the 
extinction of his family, is hailed as holy writ. 

There can be, to my mind, no more evident mark of con- 
scious moral weakness, than that exhibited by our authori- 
ties at home and in India, with strange uniformity, at every 
stage of the numerous acquisitive transactions between 
1848 and 1856, in always grasping with manifest exulta- 
tion at anything said or done, or omitted to be said or 
done, by the injured parties, that could be twisted into even 
the remotest resemblance of an admission or acquiescence 
on their part. 

And even if we accept as accurate the reported version 
of the Eajah’s exclamations, to what do they amount ? He 
had watched with dismay the recent destruction of so many 
friendly Principalities ; he had ascertained during his own 
interviews with Lord Dalhousie, that there was no hope of 
redress for himself, and he said in the bitterness of his 
heart, “I shall be the last Eajah of Mysore,” — not “I will,” 
for the nice distinction between “shall” and “will”, peculiar 
to the Teutonic languages, was unknown in his own verna- 
cular ; and most certainly, as I shall show, the Eajah could 
could not and did not willingly abandon the hope of per- 

* Appendix B. 
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petuating Ms dynasty, — but “ I now see clearly,” was bis 
obvious meaning, “ that I am doomed by the present policy 
of the Calcutta Government to be the last Rajah of Mysore. 
I will not, like the Rajahs of Sattara and Jhansi, adopt a 
son to be an outcast, a beggar, a pretender threatened with 
the gibbet or the jail, or at the best a pensioner for life. I 
shall be the last Rajah of Mysore.” 

But although it may be true that expressions such as 
these, indicating an aversion to adopt a son whose succes- 
sion would be assuredly forbidden, may, during the darkest 
hours of the Dalhousie reign, have sometimes escaped the 
Rajah, the assertion that he had “never designed to adopt 
an heir”, is positively contradicted by facts. In his letter 
to Lord Hardinge of the 15th of February, 1844, already 
quoted,* he speaks of his Principality as “ that hereditary 
patrimony bequeathed to me by my Sires, the Sovereigns of 
the soil, and the perpetuation of which has been guaranteed 
to me by the Honourable Company.” In another letter, 
dated the 9th of May, 1844, from which some extracts have 
also been given, f he declares his belief “ that, in the words 
of my Treaty, the British Government will act towards me 
and my heirs, even ‘ as long as the sun and moon shall en- 
dure’, as my Guardian and Patron”. At this time the Rajah 
was upwards of fifty years of age, and had no son. And 
in his letter of the 8th of August, 1848, to Lord Dalhousie 
himself, he had confirmed these letters and renewed then’ 
claims. And at a later period, when appealing to Lord Can- 
ning against the proposed retransfer of Mysore to the super- 
vision of the Madras Government, he says : — “Moreover, my 
Lord, I have grave fears that such a measure as this, if in- 
troduced, would possibly interfere with the claims that I and 
my heirs have for the restoration of the Government of my 
country.” This letter, of which I shall have to say more 
hereafter, is dated the 15th of March, 1860, when the Rajah 
was sixty-five years old. On these two occasions he can 
hardly be supposed to have written in these terms, with- 
out relying on his right of adopting an heir. This at least 
is certain, that from 1832 to 1844, when he claimed the 
perpetuation of his sovereignty, and declared the rights of 

f Ante, p. 27. 


* Ante, p. 26. 
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Ms heirs ; and from 1844 to 1860, when he again protested 
against any infringement of their rights, the Rajah never, 
in any official document, or at any official interview, allowed 
any opportunity to pass away of asserting the hereditary 
nature of his dignity, he never expressed any doubt on the 
subject, and none was ever expressed to him. 

And it is worthy of remark that Lord Dalhousie’s aspira- 
tions for the completion of the good work of assimilating 
Mysore, do not seem to have called forth any response or 
approval from any other member of the Government. Not 
one of his predecessors had ever suggested such a breach of 
faith. Lord Auckland, when Governor-General, referring to 
an attempt made by the Supreme Court of Calcutta to en- 
force its process in Mysore, and quoting bis legal adviser, 
the Advocate-General, wrote as follows in a Minute in 
Council, of July 1840: — “The sovereignty of Mysore is 
exercised by the East India Company as trustees for the 
Rajah ; and it is contrary to their duty to commit, or to 
allow others to commit, any violation of the sovereignty, 
which might disable them from restoring it, without dero- 
gation, to the person whose sovereignty they admit.” 

And, at a much later period, in the consultations on the 
disposal of Oude, during Lord Dalhousie’s administration, 
Sir John Peter Grant, then a member of Council, in a paper 
dated August the 7th, 1855, made use of the following dis- 
tinction : — “ The case of Mysore differs from the supposed 
case of Oude, inasmuch as our management of that province 
is professedly temporary, and on account of the Sovereign 
of Mysore.”* 

And again, in a despatch dated 20th December, 1858, 
Sir John Peter Grant, when President in Council at Calcutta, 
instructed the Madras Government that Mysore was “a 
foreign State,” and that land and houses in the military can- 
tonment of Bangalore, must be held under tenure from the 
Rajah’s Government, and not from any British authority. 
And in a letter of the 18th November, 1859, Sir Mark 
Cubbon observed that “ the sovereignty of Mysore is still 
vested in the Rajah, and that the powders of administration 
are exercised in trust on his account.”f 

* Oude Papers, 1856, p. 213. f Mysore Papers, p. 33. 
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General Cubbon was certainly not prepared for the ab- 
sorption of this native State, for he wrote in the following 
terms in a private letter to a friend on the 23rd of June, 
1859 

ec I have received a tremendous wig lately from Bengal on the 
subject of duties, and shall have to point out more than one mis- 
take on their part, besides insinuating that they have no right 
under the Treaty to reduce the revenues of a foreign State, and 
that they will have to make a corresponding reduction in the 
Subsidy, In truth they, or I should rather say, Mr. Beadon, 
have forgotten that the orders from England are imperative that 
the administration of Mysore should be so conducted that the 
country may be restored to a native Government at the shortest 
notice; and in consequence we are at this moment obliged to 
oppose many parts of procedure which a native Government could 
not administer/* 

Lord Canning himself, so late as the year 1860, in re- 
ferring to the affairs of Mysore in the General Report on 
the Administration of India for the preceding official year,* 
treats the maintenance of the separate jurisdiction and dis- 
tinct establishments of Mysore, as a matter of conscientious 
obligation. 

“ It has also been necessary/* he says, “ so to conduct the ad- 
ministration as to fulfil conscientiously the instructions laid down 
for guidance in a letter from the Home authorities, under date 
the 25th September 1835, and which states as follows: — f We are 
desirous of adhering, as far as can be done, to the native usages, 
and not to introduce a system which cannot be worked hereafter 
by native agency, when the country shall be restored to the 
Rajah/ ** 


* Published at Calcutta. 
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1856 to 1862. 

When Lord Canning succeeded to the Viceregal chair in 
1856, the answers to the Rajah’s numerous applications had 
all been either favourable or evasive. His claim to be re- 
stored to power had never been denied or rejected, but only 
postponed. 

Throughout the terrible events of 1857 and 1858 the 
people of Mysore remained tranquil. Elements of mischief 
existed in abundance in various quarters ; emissaries of re- 
bellion traversed the country in every direction ; but peace 
was never disturbed, and the Rajah’s troops were actually 
detached into the adjoining British provinces to assist in 
preventing insurrection. Sir Mark Cubbon’s own official 
statements to Government may be adduced to prove how 
efficacious were the example and exertions of the Rajah in 
securing to us the fidelity of his people. In a despatch, 
dated the 2nd of June, 1860, the Commissioner of Mysore 
wrote in the following terms to the Governor- General, Lord 
Canning : — 

“ To no one was the Government more indebted for the preser- 
vation of tranquillity than to his Highness the Rajah, who dis- 
played the most steadfast loyalty throughout the crisis, discoun- 
tenancing everything in the shape of disaffection, and taking 
every opportunity to proclaim his perfect confidence in the sta- 
bility of the English rule. When the small party of Europeans 
arrived at Mysore, he made manifest his satisfaction by giving 
them a feast. He offered one of his Palaces for their accommo- 
dation, and as a stronghold for the security of the treasure ; and 
even gave up his own personal establishment of elephants, etc., 
to assist the 74th Highlanders in its forced march from the Neil- 
gherries to Bellary, for the protection of the Ceded Districts, a 
proceeding which, although of no great magnitude in itself, pro- 
duced great moral effects throughout the country. In fact, there 
was nothing in his power which he did not do to manifest his 
fidelity to the British Government, and to discourage the un- 
friendly .” 
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The Viceroy acknowledged the Kajah’s valuable and 
faithful services in the following letter of thanks. 

€C To his Highness the Maharajah of Mysore . 

“ Fort William, the 28th June., 1860. 

“ Maharajah, 

“ I have lately received from the Commissioner of Mysore a 
despatch, in which the assistance received by that officer from 
your Highness, in preserving peace and encouraging loyalty in the 
districts under his charge during the recent troubles in India, is 
prominently brought to notice. 

U I was well aware that, from the very beginning of those 
troubles, the fidelity and attachment to the British Government, 
which have long marked your Highnesses acts, had been conspi- 
cuous upon every opportunity. 

C( Your Highnesses wise confidence in the power of England, 
and your open manifestation of it, the consideration and kindness 
which you showed to British subjects, and the ready and useful 
assistance which you rendered to the Queen's troops, have been 
mentioned by the Commissioner in terms of the highest praise. 

ec I beg your Highness to accept the expression of my warm 
thanks for these fresh proofs of the spirit by which your Highness 
is animated in your relations with the Government of India. 

“I shall have much pleasure in making them known to her 
Majesty's Secretary of State for India. 

It is satisfactory to me to know that, throughout the time of 
which I have spoken, your Highness has had the advantage of the 
support and counsel of so tried and distinguished an Officer of 
the Crown, and one so devoted to the welfare of your Highness's 
State, as Sir Mark Cubbon. ** I have, &e., 

u Caxxixg." 

But even while these amenities were passing between 
Mysore and Calcutta, the Rajah was in the agonies of a 
fresh wound, one that touched him to the quick, that seemed 
to destroy all hope of recovery from his long political syn- 
cope, and to threaten him with the infliction of political 
death in the face of all India, before Ms natural term of 
life had closed. 

Ever since 1832 the management of Mysore had been 
under the direct superintendence of the Governor-General 
of India, and was not liable to be interfered with by the 
subordinate and nearer Presidency of Madras. The Rajah 
had some pride in this arrangement, not, perhaps, unmingled 
with the feeling that the transfer had originally been made 


with some intention of rebuking the Madras Government 
for its neglect, and of thus casting upon it to a certain ex- 
tent the blame of the misgovernment of his country. He 
also knew that his supersession had been instigated by the 
Madras officials, that gentlemen belonging to that Presi- 
dency enjoyed most of the lucrative offices dependent on 
his continued supersession ; and he believed that his pro- 
spects of restoration would be much more favourable, while 
he was in direct communication with the higher and more 
.distant authority, than if he were left in the grasp of the 
more contiguous and more interested minor Government. 

In a despatch to the Governor-General in Council, dated 
the 26 th of January, I 860 , the Secretary of State, Sir Charles 
Wood, quite unexpectedly desired that the Mysore Com- 
mission should be placed under the immediate superin- 
tendence of the Government of Madras, to which Sir Charles 
Trevelyan had been recently appointed. The grounds for 
this sudden change are thus stated in the despatch : — 

“ The arguments which in 1832 were advanced by the Governor- 
General of India, in favour of the transfer of the controlling au- 
thority over the Mysore Commission to the hands of the Governor- 
General of India in Council, were of a temporary and accidental, 
rather than of a general character, and do not appear to be 
applicable to the present circumstances of the Mysore administra- 
tion. On the other hand the territory over which political and 
administrative control is exercised by the Government of India, 
has been so extended, and the current business of your office has 
so increased since 1832, as to afford full and ample employment 
for the Foreign Department of y our Government. It appears to 
me, therefore, that it is advisable, partly with the view of relieving 
your Government, and partly with the object of placing the su- 
perintendence of Mysore and Coorg under the Government which, 
from its position, can most conveniently exercise it, to revert to 
the arrangement which was orignally made, on our first assump- 
tion of the administration of Mysore, viz., that the superintend- 
ence should be exercised by the Government of Madras.” 

But the geographical position of the Mysore Principality, 
which naturally suggests the Madras Government as the 
centre of direction in the event of Mysore becoming a 
British Province, was the very circumstance that made the 
proposed transfer most alarming and offensive to the Bajah 
and all well-wishers of his sovereignty. It seemed to them 
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to denote the beginning of the end, to be the preliminary 
measure of annexation. The Rajah prepared a firm but re- 
spectful remonstrance to be forwarded to the Governor- 
General, wrote to Sir Mark Cubbon declaring that “ nothing 
would ever exact from him acquiescence in this measure”, 
and implored the Commissioner not to leave him in the 
midst of these new difficulties. “ I could ill afford,” wrote 
the Rajah, “to lose your much valued friendship and coun- 
sel at any time, but just at present it is a positive calamity 
both to myself and to my country.” For immediately on 
receiving information of the intended change, Sir Mark 
Cubbon had sent in the resignation of his office in the fol- 
lowing letter to Government. 

From the Commissioner for the Government of the Territories of His 
Highness the RajcA of Mysore, to the Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of India- in the Foreign Department . 

“Nundydroog, 5th March, 1860. 

“ SlE, 

“ Having received private but authentic information that or- 
ders have issued from the Office of the Secretary of State for India., 
that the control of Mysore shall be withdrawn from the Govern- 
ment, of India, notwithstanding the declaration contained in the 
despatch from the Honourable the Court of Directors, dated the 
81st May, 1888, No. 84,* I have the honour to request you will 
be so good as to tender to the Honourable the President in 
Council the resignation of my appointment as Commissioner, and 
to add to it my respectful solicitation to be relieved as soon as 
his Honour may find it convenient. 

“ I shall have the satisfaction of making over charge to my 
successor of the territories of Mysore and Ooorg, in a state to all 
appearance (I say to all appearance, for I do not presume to be 
able to see beyond the surface,) of perfect tranquillity, and not 
dissatisfied with the present form of administration, and with a 
current revenue exceeding* that of any former year in Mysore, 
that is to say, not less than 93 lakhs of rupees. 

r£- 1 have the honour to be, etc., 

tff M. Cubbon, Commissioner.” 

The motives and feelings by which General Cubbon was 
actuated in taking this step, may be gathered from the fol- 
lowing extracts from two of his private letters, both dated 
the 8th of March, 1860. 

* I do not know what this declaration is, but I believe it would throw some 
light on the early history of this question. 
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I have just had a little talk with (a native) f and find 

that the late order is regarded as a great breach of public faith, 
as the first step towards the final extinction of the State of My- 
sore and its incorporation with Madras, and consequently tending 
to produce the most fatal of all results, the destruction of all con- 
fidence in the sincerity of the Queen's Proclamation. Viewed in 
this light it is a most serious affair, and in the present suspicious 
temper of the native mind, it is certain to give rise to the most 
unfavourable interpretation, and be made a party question of by 
our enemies, who will represent it as another proof of our inten- 
tion to degrade the natives/ 

“ The Rajah's Jchureeta is most forcibly put ; and whatever im- 
pression it may make on the Government of India or the India 
Board, it is almost certain to cause a sensation if read in the 
House of Commons. As for the adoption, they dare not refuse 
it. I had no idea it would have been so generally believed that 
this step was preparatory to the extinction of the Raj, but such 
appears to have been the impression that has got abroad, and 
which is openly avowed in the petitions that are coming to me." 

The following is the khureeta or letter from the Rajah to 
Lord Canning, to which General Cubbon alludes. 

f f Mysore Palace, 15th March, 18601 

“ My Lord, 

€€ Having been informed that the Mysore country has 
been or is about to be transferred from Bengal to the Madras 
Presidency, I beg leave most respectfully to address your Lord- 
ship upon this subject, and to entreat that the reasons which in- 
duce me to protest against this measure will meet with your 
Lordship's consideration. 

.“2. The transfer of the management of my country from the 
Supreme to a subordinate Government, without any reference to 
me, as if I had no longer any interest in the matter, or any rights 
to uphold, fills my mind with apprehension and alarm. 

“ 8. Consider, my Lord, I beseech of you, the degradation to 
which I should be subjected, by such a measure, in the eyes of 
all natives, and especially those of my own subjects. Pardon the 
boldness of my language, my Lord, but my conscience tells me 
that I am entitled to protection from your Lordship, in considera- 
tion of the loyalty exhibited by myself and my subjects during 
the recent sad disturbances, which permitted of two thousand of 
my Silladar Horse being sent to aid in the suppression of the 
Rebellion. I claim it, moreover, my Lord, in virtue of her Ma- 
jesty's Proclamation. 

Vi. I cannot, my Lord, see how my interests, or those of my 
country, are to be bettered by this transfer. Perfect tranquillity 
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reigned in my country at a time when a word of mine, or disaffec- 
tion on the part of my people, would have thrown Southern India 
into a blaze ; but my conduct, and that of my people during that 
dreadful period, exhibits the complete success of the administra- 
tion as at present carried out. 

“ 5. Moreover, my Lord, I have grave fears that such a mea- 
sure as this, if introduced, would possibly interfere with the 
claims that I and my heirs have for the restoration of the Govern- 
ment of my country, as it is evident that the contemplated change 
is with the view of introducing alterations in the form of Govern- 
ment, which would render it difficult for me or my successor to 
conduct the administration hereafter with a native agency ; and 
the recent conduct of the present Governor of Madras adds co- 
gency to my fears on this point. 

f '6. I do not, moreover, my Lord, hesitate to state (and, from 
my position, I claim a right to be a judge in such matters, seeing 
how much I am interested in this question) that the condition of 
Mysore at this moment would contrast favourably with any other 
Province on this side of India. The revenue has increased, and 
is increasing ; and that, too, without pressing on any class, or 
giving rise to murmur or complaint. There is comparatively 
little crime; and, what there is, is effectually met by a system, 
which, for efficiency and cheapness, is not surpassed by any 
in the country. The judicial system founded upon that most 
cherished by natives of all their institutions, the Punchayet,* 
operates with the utmost success, and I specially deprecate any 
innovation in the native system of judicial administration at pre- 
sent in force ; the most sacred rights and privileges of the people 
are respected, and the utmost confidence exists in the minds of 
all that such will continue so long as the present system lasts. 

ec 7. I now beg to bring to your Lordship’s recollection, that 
Mysore was under the control of the Supreme Government for 
many years and prospered. It was afterwards transferred to 
Madras, and the result does not afford proof of the advantage of 
the transfer, for the insurrection arose, and the country was as- 
sumed while under the control of that Presidency. 

€< 8. In conclusion, my Lord, I beg to remark, that it would 
require very strong reasons to justify the risk of making the 
change now proposed ; and I most respectfully, at the same time 
most emphatically, deny that any such reasons exist. 

“ 9. And now, my Lord, I have stated my case, and, fully re- 
lying on your Lordship’s well-known sense of justice, I confidently 
leave the issue in your Lordship’s hands. I am an old man, and 
have suffered much ; and you, my Lord, will, I feel assured, save 
me from this crowning indignity. 

* Trial by a jury of five members. 
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“ With the assurance of my unaltered respect and esteem for 
your Lordship, I beg leave to subscribe myself, 

“ Your Lordship^ most faithful Friend and humble Servant, 

“Mysore Kristnaraj* Wadiyar.” 

It will be observed that the Eajah here lays claim to the 
restoration of his country, on behalf of himself and his heirs , 
and deprecates rash innovations, not only on his own ac- 
count, but on account of his successor . No trace is to be 
found of that indifference to the interests of the family, of 
that determination to be the last Rajah of Mysore, upon 
which Lord Dalhousie relied in 1856. He alludes to the 
rights of his heirs in 1860 just as he did in 1844.^ 

Lord Canning supported the Rajah's application in the 
following letter to the Secretary of State, informed the 
Rajah and Sir Mark Cubbon that for the present the pro- 
posed change would not be carried out, a reference having 
been made to London ; and requested the Commissioner in 
the meantime to suspend the tender of his resignation. 


: Sir, 


r Foreign Department (Camp Hoshiarpore), 
“No. 85, 30th March, 1860. 


“ I had the honour to receive, on the 8th instant, your des- 
patch of the 26th January, directing me, at my earliest conve- 
nience, to place the Mysore Commission under the immediate 
superintendence of the Governor of Madras in Council. I there- 
upon called, by telegraph, for the papers showing the circum- 
stances in which, in 1832, the Mysore Commission was placed on 
its present footing. Before the papers reached me, I received a 
telegraphic message from the Rajah of Mysore. The letter to 
myself, which his Highness announces, as well as a letter from 
his Highness to the Commissioner, Sir Mark Cubbon, reached me 
yesterday. Copies of these letters I enclose. 

“ I have received, too, a letter from Sir Mark Cubbon, tender- 
ing his resignation, on account of the change prescribed in the 
superintendence of his charge. 

“ Whether, if the opportunity had been allowed to me of being 
the channel of the communication to his Highness, I could in any 
degree have anticipated his remonstrances, and lessened the feel- 
ings of mortification and indignity which he has expressed, I 
cannot say. Perhaps it might have been so, although certainly I 
do not pretend that I could have made the change palatable to 
him. 

* Ante, p. 33. 
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" But the question now to be considered is, how the appeal of 
the Rajah is to he dealt with, and I feel it to be impossible, in 
the face of such an appeal coming from so venerable and loyal a 
Prince, and couched in terms so dignified, but so respectful, to 
persist in the immediate execution of your orders without sub- 
mitting the case for your reconsideration. 

" Although no allusion is made in your despatch to the Sove- 
reign of Mysore, it appears to me that that Prince possesses a 
very strong claim to have his wishes and feelings considered by 
us/ and that we shall do that which is both ungenerous and im- 
politic, if we set these aside. 

"I am, therefore, not surprised that the Rajah of Mysore 
should speak of the declared measure as being a degradation of 
himself in the eyes of all natives, especially in those of his own 
subjects, and an indignity. 

" It is unnecessary for me to say, that the Rajaifis allusions to 
the loyalty of himself and his people, and to the example and aid 
thereby given to the native subjects of the Grown in Southern 
India, are quite just. Mysore was traversed in all directions 
during 1857 and 1858 by Mahratta and Brahmin emissaries, but 
the people of that country remained tranquil. 

"Also, the Rajah is well entitled to point (as lie does point 
with pride) to the actual condition of his dominions. The system 
of administration which has prevailed there is in many ways 
capable of amelioration, but it has been repeatedly acknowledged 
to deserve the character given to it by the Court of Directors in 
1888 of a f beneficial and improving system*; and I cannot think 
that the nearness of supervision, or any other convenience which 
would result from a transfer of the superintendence of that sys- 
tem to Madras, is worth purchasing* at the cost of offending and 
alienating the Sovereign of the country ; especially when, by a 
little patience, the desired end will, in all human probability, be 
attained without any such consequences. 

"As bearing on the price which we shall pay for forcing this 
measure upon Mysore, I invite your attention to the following facts. 

"The Rajah of Mysore is an old man, past sixty, and of a 
family notoriously shortlived. He has no son, and has adopted 
no heir. It has been supposed that he will bequeath his Kingdom 
to the British Government. I say * supposed/ because there is 
no formal or official evidence of his purpose ; but I know for cer- 
tain that such was his intention, because early in 1 858, and whilst 
Upper India was still in full rebellion, the Rajah seized an oppor- 
tunity of conveying to myself, through an entirely private channel, 
not only the strongest protestations of his loyalty, gratitude and 
and devotion to the Government, but a distinct and earnest decla- 
ration, more than once repeated, of his wish that everything that 
he possessed should at his death pass into its hands. 
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“ I beg you to compare this declaration with the passage in his 
letter now enclosed, in which the . Rajah expresses grave fears 
that the measure announced from England will interfere with the 
claims which he and his heirs have for the restoration of the 
Government of his country. 

“ It may be very little desirable that more Provinces should be 
added to those which are already under the absolute rule of the 
Queen in India ; but the case of Mysore, lying in the midst of 
the Madras Presidency, and already bound to us in a way which 
is not convenient or satisfactory, is quite exceptional; and the 
bequest of that country in full sovereignty to the Crown, by the 
free will of the ruler, and in a spirit of loyal attachment to the 
British power, is a consummation which, in the interests of all 
concerned, no one would wish to see defeated. 

" It will be the first measure towards Mysore by the direct Go- 
vernment of the Queen, and it may probably be the last to be 
taken during the present Rajah’s lifetime. Surely it is to be de- 
sired that it should not be such as to draw from the Rajah an 
emphatic protest and refusal of consent, in which he wall carry 
with him, reasonably or unreasonably, the sympathy of his fellow 
Princes. “ I have, &c., 

“ Canning.” 

The first point that demands notice in this very remark- 
able despatch, and which must be carefully held in remem- 
brance, is that Lord Canning very properly describes the 
Kajah as “the Sovereign of Mysore/’ The people of Mysore 
are also said in this despatch to be “his own subjects.” A 
subsequent letter of great importance, addressed, under his 
Lordship’s signature, to the Rajah, carefully avoids the use 
of these terms, and claims the sovereignty for the British 
Government. 

The next noticeable point is the admission that “the 
Rajah is entitled to point (as he does point with pride) to 
the actual condition of his dominions.” In that subsequent 
letter to the Rajah himself, which I shall shortly have to 
produce, he is expressly debarred from the merit of having- 
given any support to Sir Mark Cubbon, whose enlightened 
services he had eulogised, and is taunted with the counter- 
action offered by himself and his partisans to the improve- 
ments introduced by that officer. That counteraction, 
chiefly due, as explained in the last Chapter, to the rivalry 
of the Resident and the Commissioner, had been reduced 
to nothing on the Resident’s departure, and had ceased 
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entirely since 1847. For thirteen years the most perfect 
harmony had subsisted between the Rajah and General 
Cubbon. The General himself, in the same despatch, dated 
the 2nd of June, 1860, from which I have already quoted 
his testimony to the Rajah’s loyal services during the rebel- 
lion, acknowledges “ the cordiality observed by him for a 
good many years towards the existing administration.”* 

In the despatch to the Secretary of State, which we have 
just read, no complimentary words are omitted, no con- 
sideration is to be withheld, no offence is to be offered to 
the dignity of “ the Sovereign of Mysore,” that “ venerable 
and loyal Prince” — apparently because he is supposed to be 
going like a lamb to the slaughter. In the subsequent 
letter to the Rajah himself, which we have yet to see, he is 
a “ hereditary prisoner,” his ancestors were “ vassal chiefs,” 
his rank and possessions are not hereditary, the sovereignty 
of Mysore is claimed for the British Government, and every 
form of studied disparagement and reproach is aimed at 
this unfortunate Prince — apparently because he will not go 
like a lamb to the slaughter, because the hope of his quietly 
submitting to be extinguished has been dispelled. 

The main interest and pith of the despatch now under 
consideration are concentrated in two paragraphs, which I 
shall here quote separately : — 

“The Rajah of Mysore is an old man, past sixty, and of a family 
notoriously shortlived. He has no son, and has adopted no heir. 
It has been supposed that he will bequeath his Kingdom to the 
British Government. I say ‘ supposed/ because there is no 

* With what flagrant unfairness the opinion of Sir Mark Cubbon is quoted 
against the Rajah, may be seen from the following extract of Sir John Wil- 
loughby’s Minute : — a I do not think that the Despatch can be said to give an 
impartial account of our past relations with the Mysore State, or is altogether 
fair towards the present Rajah. It brings prominently before the reader 
various extracts from the records of olden times which tell against his High- 
ness, by referring to the errors and vices of his youth, sufficiently atoned for, 
most people will admit, by the penalty inflicted in 1831, and continued up to 
the present time. On the other hand, it either omits or passes by with brief 
notice, other public records, and for the most part of more recent date, which 
tell greatly in his Highness’s favour. The state of Mysore in 1863, is far dif- 
ferent from what it was when Sir Thomas Munro in 1825, and Sir Mark Cubbon 
in 1847, recorded the opinions against the Rajah quoted in the Despatch (paras. 
10 and 30). But, as regards the latter officer, it is matter of notoriety that 
his opinion had changed, and that had he lived, he would have advocated re- 
storation to the Rajah of the management of his country.” — Mysore' Papers, 
p. 32. 
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formal or official evidence of his purpose ; but I know for certain 
that such was his intention, because early in 1858, and whilst 
Upper India was still in full rebellion, the Rajah seized an oppor- 
tunity of conveying to myself through an entirely private channel, 
not only the strongest protestations of his loyalty, gratitude and 
devotion to the Government, but a distinct and earnest declara- 
tion, more than once repeated, of his wish that everything he 
possessed should, at his death, pass into its hands/’ 

And then : — 

“ I beg you to compare this declaration with the passage in his 
letter now enclosed, in which the Rajah expresses grave fears 
that the measure announced from England will interfere with the 
claims which he and his heirs have for the restoration of the Go- 
vernment of his country.” 

And certainly if the supposed declaration and the actual 
claim, be compared, they will be found to be directly con- 
tradictory. The only wonder is that this utter incompati- 
bility of the colloquial concession with the written claim 
before his eyes, — a claim consistent with all the Rajah’s 
authentic declarations before or since, — did not suggest to 
Lord Canning that there must have been some strange mis- 
understanding in 1858, some mistake in reporting the 
Rajah’s private conversation, some wrong interpretation of 
his words, some mis-translation of his Oriental compliments 
to that entirely private channel through which his supposed 
“ wish” w T as conveyed to the Governor-General. It appears 
as if Lord Canning was so eager to believe, and so anxious 
to persuade himself, that the Rajah had expressed this un- 
accountable “ wish,” — at variance with the whole tenour of 
his life — that, although he knew this private report must 
require some formal document to corroborate it, he never 
took the least notice of it in his communications with the 
Rajah, never acknowledged it, or returned thanks for it, or 
requested any explanation on the subject, as if he feared 
that a touch would burst the bubble. If the Rajah’s alleged 
message appeared to the Governor-General to be of any 
public importance, it was surely his duty to make some 
further inquiry about it. Instead of that, the very inci- 
dent which w T e noticed in Lord Dalhousie’s Minute of the 
16th January, 1856, so typical of the moral weakness and 
legal nullity of these acquisitive apologetics,* is exactly re- 

* Ante, p. 41-43. 
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produced. No question is asked, no confirmation is re- 
quired of the vague expressions informally translated and 
informally reported. After having been treasured up for 
two years, the Rajah’s deferential protestations are brought 
forward by Lord Canning, — as a rumour of his desponding 
soliloquy was by Lord Dalhousie, — to prove his Highness’s 
indifference to the rights of his family and the future exist- 
ence of his State, at the very time that he was contending 
for them. 

The despatch then proceeds thus : — 

“ It may be very little desirable that more Provinces should be 
added to those which are already under the absolute rule of the 
Queen in India; but the case of Mysore, lying in the midst of the 
Madras Presidency, and already bound to us in a way which is 
not convenient or satisfactory, is quite exceptional ; and the be- 
quest of that country in full sovereignty to the Crown, by the free 
will of the ruler, and in a spirit of loyal attachment to the British 
power, is a consummation which, in the interest of all concerned, 
no one would wish to see defeated / 5 

For my part I do most positively declare, that if the 
Rajah ever had any such intention, which I do not believe, I 
should have wished to see it defeated. I believe that we can- 
not afford to lose Mysore as a dependent native State, and that 
we cannot afford to take it as an additional British Province. 
Mysore is indeed “an exceptional case.” It stands as the 
last barrier against a policy of despair and defiance. It 
ought to be made our model Principality. But if Mysore 
be annexed, — if, in defiance of her Majesty’s Proclamation, 
the rapacious system is to be reopened, — our promises and 
counsels will never be believed or trusted, and any sugges- 
tion of reform, or offer of administrative assistance, will 
spread consternation and rouse opposition throughout every 
native State. 

Lord Canning, as it seems to me, betrays an uneasy con- 
sciousness that the deliberate appropriation of Mysore would 
be quite indefensible, by his extreme anxiety that the 
Rajah should not be startled or provoked into an assertion 
of his rights ; by that unpleasant allusion to the short lives 
of the Mysore family; and by his strongly expressed desire 
for a free will bequest “ in full sovereignty.” He plainly 
enough declares a hope that the Rajah may be allowed to 
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die quietly without having adopted a son, but states no 
doubt whatever as to his right to adopt a son if he 
chooses. 

The free will bequest of the country in full sovereignty 
was never offered, and will never be effected; the Rajah, as 
he always intended, has now adopted a son. The loyal 
attachment which Lord Canning acknowledged, will be 
confirmed throughout Mysore by the restoration of the 
Rajah or his successor, but will not long survive the de- 
struction of the dynasty. 

Whatever objections may be made to this despatch on 
other grounds, it was effectual in removing the immediate 
grievance of which the Rajah complained ; and in the fol- 
lowing letter the Governor-General informed his Highness of 
the favourable result of his remonstrance : — 

To Ms Highness the Maharajah of Mysore . 

'‘'Fort William, the 28th June, 1860. 

“ Maharajah, 

cc I have the satisfaction to inform your Highness that the 
expression of the feelings with which your Highness regarded the 
proposed transfer of the superintendence of the Mysore Commis- 
sion to the Government of Madras, received, so soon as it was 
known to Her Majesty's Secretary of State for India, the imme- 
diate and respectful consideration of the Queen's Government. 

“ I am informed by the Secretary of State, that, in making this 
transfer, it was intended that the policy which has guided the ad- 
ministration of the Mysore territory should remain the same, and 
that its superintendence should continue to be subject to the 
general authority and control of the Governor-General in Council, 
but that now, as being more agreeable to your Highness's feel- 
ings, it has been determined by Her Majesty's Government that 
the orders directing the faansfer should be cancelled. 

“ It gratifies me to think that this intimation will be agreeable 
to your Highness. _ I have, etc.. 

Canning." 

Matters were thus restored to their former footing, and 
Sir Mark Cubbon consented to remain at his post. But in 
the following February he was attacked with very serious 
illness, and was compelled to resign. He died at Suez, 
on his way to England, in April 1861, at an advanced 
age, having passed the whole of the present century in 
India. 
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So far, let me remind my readers, tlie amenities prevail. 
Not a disagreeable word lias passed between Calcutta and 
Mysore. Tlie Rajah’s letter to Lord Dalhousie of the 8th of 
August 1848, still remained unanswered at the end of 1860. 
The Rajah’s repeated application to be reinstated in the 
government of his country, had never yet been directly re- 
fused. The last communication on the subject which his 
Highness had received, was the letter from General Cubbon 
of the 5th of December 1S45, informing him, by the 
Governor-General’s orders, that the delay on Lord Hardinge’s 
part in replying to the Rajah’s letter of the preceding 7th 
of June, was caused by a pending inquiry into the state of 
the Mysore debt. 

But the crisis was now at hand. Besides one copy sent 
by his Lordship for General Cubbon’s information, several 
copies of Lord Canning’s despatch had reached Mysore and 
Madras, and the Rajah was not long kept in ignorance of its 
contents. While it appeared to promise him relief from 
his immediate cause of alarm, it did so on grounds that 
were still more alarming. He was represented as a life 
tenant, and as a life tenant by choice — as the last in entail, 
quite willing to make a bequest of his Kingdom, from his 
own “free will” and “loyal attachment,” to the British 
Government. And notwithstanding his frequent previous 
assertions of his “ hereditary patrimony,” of the rights of 
his heirs and successors, his latest allusion to the claims of 
himself and his heirs to the restoration of the country, was 
spoken of in Lord Canning’s despatch as if it were some- 
thing quite new and unexpected. Somewhat encouraged 
therefore by the favourable answer given to his request, and 
the courteous terms in which it was conveyed, the Rajah 
saw that he must take the first opportunity of once more 
distinctly setting forth his unrevoked pretensions, and of 
urging their consideration on the Government of India. 
An opportunity seemed to present itself when General 
Cubbon’s illness compelled him to resign the office of Com- 
missioner. It was while Sir Mark Cubbon was preparing 
for his departure, that the Rajah addressed the following 
letter to Lord Canning : — 
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“Mysore Palace, 23rd February, 1861. 

“ My Lord, 

“I have to crave your indulgent attention to, and serious 
consideration of, a subject of the highest importance, which I 
shall, as briefly as is compatible with the magnitude of the in- 
terests involved, now proceed to lay before your Lordship. In 
the year 1799, the all-powerful English nation conquered the 
armies of Tippoo, stormed the fortress of Seringapatam, and slew 
the usurper, and then that great statesman, Lord Wellesley, 
founded a noble and disinterested policy, which added immensely 
to the fame of the British Government, and did more to establish 
its influence and consolidate its power than many great victories. 
The Governor- General waived all right of conquest, rescued me, 
then an infant, the rightful heir to the throne of Mysore, and the 
descendant of a long line of Kings, from captivity, and restored 
me to the musnud of my ancestors. By an Article in the Treaty 
between the British and myself, it was provided, that, if at any 
time the affairs of my country fell into confusion, the British 
Government should have the power of assuming the management 
of the country until order was restored; and in 1831, Lord Wil- 
liam Bentinck, then Governor- General, intimated to me that this 
provision of the Treaty was to be enforced, and it was enforced 
without being resisted in any way by me. I will not pause to 
argue whether the step taken was an absolutely necessary one. 
The character of Lord William Bentinck was a guaranty that he 
considered it so; but his views must have been subsequently 
greatly modified, for he proposed in the year 1834, two and a half 
years after the assumption of my country, that three-fourths of it 
should be restored to my control, on the condition that I assented 
to the temporary alienation of the remaining portion, as a gua- 
ranty for the payment of my Subsidy to the British Govern- 
ment.* I had previously been gratified by his Lordship's assur- 
ance that the assumption of the administration of my country by 
the Government had not been caused by the personal omissions 
of the Sovereign. In the year 1836, Lord Auckland received a 
despatch from the Court of Directors, in which their opinion was 
declared, to the effect that, instead of adopting the views of 
Lord William Bentinck, they considered it a better course to let 
the sole management of the country remain as it was, until such 
salutary rules and safeguards should be matured, as would place 
the affairs of Mysore on a safe and secure basis. In a despatch 
from the Court of Directors, republished by your Lordship in your 
last Administration Report of India, it is ordered, with reference 
to Mysore, 'that they are desirous of adhering, as far as can be 

* This is a singular mistake of the Rajah’s. Lord William Bentinck pro- 
posed a permanent cession, not a temporary alienation. Could the Rajah have 
misunderstood it at the time ? 
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done, to the native usages, and not to introduce a system which 
cannot be worked hereafter by native agency when the country 
shall be restored to the Rajah.* After a personal inspection, 
Lord Dalhousie, on his return to Calcutta, pronounced his deci- 
sion, that the affairs of Mysore were all that could be desired. 
My Lord, I never hesitate to assert that the enviable state of 
Mysore -is to be attributed to the enlightened services of Sir 
Mark Cubbon, whose acknowledgments of my support have re- 
ceived your Lordship's recognition. During twenty-six years 
he has carried on the administration of the affairs of* my King- 
dom, and has indisputably shown that whatever requirements 
there may be in other countries for introducing changes, Sir 
Mark Cubbon has established that Mysore needs none of them, 
for its native system of government has produced results that 
bear comparison with any that can be exhibited in any part of 
India, whether its material prosperity, the happiness of its people, 
or any other test be applied. But, my Lord, as 3 r ou know, Sir 
Mark Cubbon leaves his office, and there is no successor who 
can occupy his place. He departs with the fervent prayers of 
the Sovereign and his subjects, that blessings may be showered 
on him. 

“The universal desire of my people, and justice to my own 
character, require that I should now solicit the restoration of my 
sovereign rights, of which I was deprived, as has already been 
stated, as a temporary measure ; in proof of which, should proof 
be required in a matter so notorious, I beg to refer your Lord- 
ship to Lord William Bentinck's despatch to the Court of Direc- 
tors, the Court's answer to Lord Auckland, also the Court's 
despatch, an extract from which I have quoted above. What I 
ask, my Lord, is not much; the country is acknowledged to be 
mine ; all I ask, then, before I die, is that I may be restored to 
the position I formerly held, that the stigma which now attaches 
to my name may be removed, and that I may appear once more 
before my own subjects and the Princes and people of India as 
the Sovereign of Mysore in fact as well as in word. 

“ I ask for my country, not with the intention of making* any 
great changes in the nature of its administration, for Sir Mark 
Cubbon has shown where the safe road to further improvement 
alone lies ; and I purpose, by the selection of experienced persons 
to conduct the Government, to prove that this State will con- 
tinue to prosper under a superintended native administration, 
and be as heretofore loyal to Her Majesty and to her successors, 
be the consequences what they may to myself and my heirs, I 
have now only to request your Lordship to submit this letter to 
Her Majesty's Government, and to solicit your support of my 
claim ; and this, from the proofs I have already received of your 
Lordship's generous nature, and from the noble sentiments ex- 
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pressed in your Lordship's letter to the Secretary of State for 
India, on the question of the rights of native Princes, I feel 
assured I shall receive. And here I hope I may be pardoned if 
I express my individual opinion, as one of the Sovereigns of India, 
on your Lordship's just and wise treatment of the native Princes 
of this great country, in strengthening their hands, elevating 
their position, and consolidating their possessions. A day will 
come, my Lord, possibly not in my time, for I am now an old 
man, but probably at no remote period, when these Princes and 
Chiefs, bound to your Government by the double tie of gratitude 
and self-interest, will present a bulwark which neither the wave 
of foreign invasion nor the tide of internal disaffection can throw 
down; and then the wisdom and justice of your Lordship's 
policy, a policy which no Governor- General before your Lordship 
had the courage to avow, will become manifest to the world. In 
conclusion, I beg you to remember, my Lord, that I have never 
committed the smallest offence towards the British Government. 
I have ever been true and loyal; the avowed object for which the 
Government of my country was temporarily assumed has long 
since been accomplished, and there is no justifiable pretext for 
its further retention. Support, then, my prayer, my Lord ; 
render me justice, and make the few remaining days of a Sove- 
reign who has drunk so deeply of the bitter cup of affliction as I 
have done, happy, and you will add another jewel to that immortal 
crown which your Lordship has earned by your generous advo- 
cacy and support of the rights of the Princes of India." 

The solemn appeal here recorded remained unanswered 
and unnoticed for thirteen months. 




CHAPTER IV. 


1862 to 1863. 

The letter dated the 11th of March, 1862, which I am now 
about to lay before my readers, with a few brief comments 
of my own annexed to some of the paragraphs,* did not, of 
course, come into the hands of the Rajah of Mysore until 
several days after Lord Canning s departure ; for his Lord- 
ship left Calcutta for England on the 12th of March, the 
very day after that on which this letter must have been 
signed, and, I suppose, despatched. In all probability, 
therefore, this was Lord Canning s last public act of any im- 
portance. * 

“ To his Highness the Maharajah Kishen Raj Wadiyar Bahadoor, 

“ Mysore . 

“ My HONOURED AND VALUED FpJEND, 

1. “I have received your Highnesses Khureetas of the 
14th August and 21st October, urging, with reference to your 
own advanced age and my approaching return to England, that 
a speedy answer should be given to your Highness's KImreeta of 
the 23rd February, 1861. 

2. “It is your Highness's request that the last mentioned 
Khureeta may be submitted to Her Majesty's Government, and 
that it may be accompanied by my support of the claim therein 
advanced — that claim being, that the management of the country 
of Mysore should be now restored to your Highness. 

3. “This demand, based upon arguments which will hereafter 
be noticed, is one which it is as little my inclination as my duty, 
to treat lightly, or to set aside without the most patient and im- 
partial consideration; and I regret the disappointment which may 
be caused to your Highness, when 1 now inform you of my inabi- 
lity to support your claim, or to admit the grounds on which it is 
founded, and which I regard as mistaken and untenable. 

4. “ My regret is the greater because it was my pleasing duty, 
in a letter of the 28th June, 1860, to express to your Highness 

* I have affixed numbers to the paragraphs, which was not done in the 
original. I have also italicised certain passages* 
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my cordial thanks for your steadfast loyalty, prominently noticed 
fay the late Sir Mark Cubbon in his letter of the 2nd June,, 1860, 
and subsequently to make known to Her Majesty's Government 
the spirit by which your Highness had been animated, and of 
which you had given substantial proofs during the troubles of 
1857. Your Highness, in your Khureeta of the 23rd February, 
1861, after a candid avowal that the present enviable state of 
Mysore is attributable to the enlightened services of Sir Mark 
Cubbon, has referred to a supposed recognition by me, not only 
of the loyalty displayed by your Highness at the time of which 
Sir Mark Cubbon wrote, but also of suppoi’t given by your High- 
ness to that officer during his long' and able administration. Had 
Sir Mark Cubbon ever acknowledged such support, your High- 
ness must feel sure that nothing would have been more agreeable 
to me than to have had it in my power, on such good grounds, 
to attribute to your Highness a share in the credit due for the 
successful administration of Mysore. Under such circumstances 
there would most certainly have been no hesitation on my part 
in freely according to. your Highness the merit which you appear 
to claim in your Khureeta of the 

23rd February, 1861. But I Paragraph 4. 

cannot conceal from your High- It is strange that the Calcutta* 
ness that throughout the corre- officials should “ have failed to 
spondence between Sir Mark find such an acknowledgment". 
Cubbon and this Government, They might have found one, if 
extending as it does over many they had looked for it, in Sir 
years, I have failed to find any Mark Cubbon's despatch of the 
such acknowledgment . Sir Mark 2nd of June, 1860, in which he 
Cubbon has left on record opi- acknowledges “ the cordiality 
nions of an entirely contrary observed fay the Rajah for a 
character. He has stated that good many years towards the 
any improvements which had existing administration." 
taken place had been effected As to the counteraction of 
in spite of the counteraction he the Rajah and his ct partisans", 
had met with on the pari of your suffice it once more to observe, 
Highness and your partisans , that all such counteraction had 
and that the conduct of your ceased for nearly fifteen years. 
Highness, during* your suspen- (Ante, pp. 30, 31.) 
sion from power, would afford General Cufabon undoubtedly 
no security that the crisis which was opposed to the Rajah being 
had induced your suspension restored to absolute power, 
would not recur in the event of And so am I. 
your restoration." 

5. “Your Highness observes that the Marquis of Wellesley 
rescued you when an infant from captivity, — this is true ; but the 
Marquis Wellesley, when he released you from a hereditary 

F 
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prison , and placed you on the Throne of Mysore, far from 
i waiving any right of conquest, 

asserted and maintained that Paragraph 5. 


right in all its integrity and in a 
threefold manner. In the first 
place, after the fall of Seringa- 
patam, and the death of Tippoo 
Sultan, the Territory thus con- 
quered was made the subject of 
a Partition Treaty, in which 
your Highness was not other- 
wise a party concerned than as 
the notified future recipient of 
the liberality of the British Go- 
vernment. The contract ing par- 
ties were the Governor General 
and the Nizam. The details of 
the Partition of the Territory 
were prescribed by Lord Wel- 
lesley, the conquest having been 
effected by British arms. This 
was Lord Wellesley's first and 
chief assertion of the right of 
conquest, and in it your High- 
ness had no share ‘whatever as a 
principal." 


The Mussulman domination, 
which during the twenty-two 
years of Hyder Ali's rule never 
impugned the sovereignty of the 
old House, endured for no more 
than thirty-eight years, hardly 
long enough for the Rajah's le- 
gitimate rights to have been 
forgotten or annihilated. We 
had not lost sight of them, for 
sixteen years before his release 
we had made a Treaty with his 
father, and had hoisted the My- 
sore Rajah's colours on a fort 
taken from Tippoo. (Ante,-p. 9.) 
Lord Wellesley, while unques- 
tionably maintaining' the rights 
of conquest, — not of British 
arms alone, but of the Company 
and the Nizam, — still respected 
and relied upon the antiquity 
and legitimate title of the Hin- 
doo family. And this is recorded 
in the Partition Treaty and in all 
the contemporary documents, as 
one principal reason for the 
Raj ah's elevation . 


6. “In the next place, ancillary to the Partition Treaty of 
Mysore , was the grant, on certain conditions, of that portion of 
the territories conquered from Tippoo Sultan, which the Governor 
General thought proper to as- 


sign to your Highness. The 
instrument was styled the Sub- 
sidiary Treaty; its subordinate 
relation to the Partition Treaty 
being thereby indicated. The 
cession of territory in favour of 
your Highness, which comprised 
districts annexed by Hyder Ali, 
over which your ancestors had 
never ruled, was based distinctly 
upon the British Governmentfs 


Paragraph 6. 

The Subsidiary Treaty, by 
which the Rajah was placed in 
possession of his Principality, 
was undoubtedly “ ancillary " 
and “ subordinate " to the Par- 
tition Treaty. That is the 
strongest part of the Rajah's 
case. The cession or grant in 
favour of his Highness was not 
made bv the Subsidiary, but by 
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right of conquest. In one of the Partition Treaty, and, there- 
the communications from your fore, is not “ based distinctly 
Highness, mention is made of upon the British Governments 
that hereditary patrimony c be- right of conquest.” The Rajah 
queathed to me by my sires, the .was placed on the throne by 
Sovereigns of the Soil/ But the chief officers of the Allied 
when the grant was made by Powers after the Partition 
Lord Wellesley in favour of your Treaty was signed, but eight 
Highness, you did not inherit days before the Subsidiary 
any patrimony in the soil, and Treaty was concluded, 
you could not claim a single Some districts over which the 
village, for the independence of Rajah/s “ ancestors had never 
your Highness's ancestors, after ruled,” were ceded to him ; and 


the destruction of the Kingdom 
of Bijeynuggur, to which they 
had long been vassal chiefs, was 
short-lived, and they had en- 
tirely lost by the sword what 
they had gained by the sword. 
Therefore , your Highnesses title 
to authority in Mysore rests solely 
upon the cession made to you by 
the British Government ; and 
both in the Subsidiary Treaty, 
and in the despatches explana- 
tory of the principles on which 
it was framed, Lord Wellesley 
was careful to assert that the 
only basis of your dominion was 
the British right of conquest , and 
the power of his Government to 
make the cession on conditions. 
This was Lord Wellesley's se- 
cond assertion, and mainten- 
ance of the right of conquest” 


some districts which had formed 
part of his hereditary posses- 
sions were included in the Com- 
pany's share. 

If we add the name of the 
other contracting party, the 
Nizam, — never omitted by Lord 
Wellesley, but always over- 
looked in this despatch, — it is 
perfectly true that “the only 
basis of the Rajah's dominion,” 
after 1799, was the right of con- 
quest of the Allies, and their 
power to make the cession* And 
what better basis, what better 
title could he have? But the 
cession was made by the two 
Allies in their Partition Treaty, 
and not in the subordinate 
Treaty between the Company 
and the Rajah, in which no 
word of cession or specification 
of territory occurs, but in which 
the Rajah is treated as already 
Sovereign of Mysore under the 
Partition Treaty. 


7. “ Lastly, the fourth and fifth Articles of the Subsidiary 
Treaty show that far from waiving the rights derived from con- 
quest , Lord Wellesley, in a very signal manner, kept those rights 
alive in the conditions which he attached to the cession. By 
the fifth Article, a wide discretionary power is retained to 
the Governor- General to assume, whether your Highness con- 
sent or not, the management of the Territories, and to pro- 
vide for the effectual protection of the country and the welfare 
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of the people. Nor was the latitude of tills discretion unin- 
tentional. In a despatch which accompanied the draft Treaty of 
Seringapatam, Lord Wellesley informed the Commissioners that 
the provisions of Article 5 were absolutely necessary for the purpose 
of precluding the embarrass- 
ments which had arisen in Oude, Paragraph 7. 

the Carnatic, and Tanjore, and The fourth and fifth Articles 
that, in his opinion, it was a of the Subsidiary Treaty show 
more candid and liberal, as well that the Allies having, by their 
as a more wise policy, to apprise right of conquest, ceded Mysore 
your Highness, from the first to a descendant of the ancient 
hour of your accession, of the Rajahs, the British Government 
nature of your dependence, than could only secure to itself the 
to leave any channel open for power of interference in the 
future ambiguity and discussion, government by a special agree- 
His Lordship proceeded to state ment to that effect in the Treaty, 
that this was a point which he The Raj aids right of sovereignty 
held to be so essential to' the depends upon the Partition 
very existence of. the new ar- Treaty, and the British right 
rangement, that if it should ap- of guidance depends upon the 
pear objectionable * on grounds Subsidiary Treaty, and not upon 
of which he was not then aware*, “keeping the rights of conquest 
he saw no alternative but that alive**, — a very inaccurate rhe- 
of dividing the whole territory torical flourish, as I shall show, 
between the Allies : in other 
words, of totally excluding* your 

Highness from the proposed liberality of the British Government, 
if there were any demur on the part of those acting for your 
Highness to accept the grant on the conditions attached to it. 
Nor was he less precise, when reporting his arrangements to the 
Court of Directors and to the Ministers of the Crown.** 

8. “ Throughout these despatches there is no waiving of the 
rights of conquest , and of the Supreme Sovereignty which it con- 
ferred upon the British Govern- 
ment . On the contrary, there Paragraph 8. 

is repeated assertion in the Here we have a. perfectly new 
strongest and clearest language, term introduced, a term "quite 
that in the arrangements made, unheard of from 1 799 to 1862 — 
it was had in view that the title “ the Supreme Sovereignty** of 
of your Highness to the terri- the British Government over 
tory entrusted to you, should Mysore. This is a term to which 
have no other basis than the the Rajah would certainly not 
right and power of the British object, —though I believe' Im- 
Government to assign it , and penal Supremacy would be more 
that the grant of dominion over accurate, — if it were used with- 
that territory was to be in en- out prejudice to his rights as 
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tire subordination to the Sove- Sovereign of Mysore. Since 
reignty of the British Govern- 1 799 the Rajah has stood fo- 
ment, and was conditional on wards the British Government 
the country being governed in in the position of a subordinate, 
accordance with the wishes of dependent Prince, a position by 
the British Government, for the no means incompatible with 
good of the people, and in a that of Sovereign over his own 
manner that should leave no dominions. But the term is 
reason to apprehend failure in clearly introduced here, in order 
bearing such share of the bur- to insinuate that he is not, and 
then of military expenditure in never was a Sovereign at all, 
peace or in war, as the Governor- but a sort of probationary Sat- 
General defined for the one, rap or Plospodar, tolerated dur- 
and left open to discretion in ing good behaviour, but remov- 
the other state of affairs. There able at will, 
is then no doubt whatever as And this Supreme Sove- 
to the intentions of the Marquis reignty is said to be conferred 
Wellesley , when making the upon the British Government 
grant in favour of your High- by “the right of conquest”; 
ness. He has recorded them in and it is again asserted that the 
the different stages of the ar- Rajah's title had c< no other 
rangement; first, prior to its basis than the right and power 
completion; next, in the terms of the British Government to 
and conditions themselves of assign it”; to which I must 
the Treaty ; and, lastly, when again reply that the right of 
announcing to the British Go- conquest, as proclaimed by Lord 
vernment that the spontaneous Wellesley, belonged to the Corn- 
act, by which conditional do- pany and the Nizam, and that 
minion was conferred on your the Rajab/s territories were not 
Highness, was secured from assigned to him as a grant by 
being hereafter made a ground Lord Wellesley, or by the British 
for assumptions such as those Government, but by the Allies, 
which I regret to see in your under their Treaty of Partition. 
Highnesses Khureeta.” 

9. “ But the Khureeta, passing from assumptions without 
foundation, proceeds on the strength of them to make an appeal 
for justice, complains of the further retention, without justifiable 
pretext, of your country, after the avowed object for which its 
government had been temporarily assumed, had long since 
been accomplished ; and claims the restoration of sovereign 
rights, the suspension of which, it is asserted, was always stated 
to be a temporary measure. Tour Highness thus challenges 
the justice and the good faith of the British Government, 
Thereby your ^ Highness compels me to point out to you, 
that the British Government did not interpose to enforce the 
remedy provided in the Subsidiary Treaty, until the obliga- 
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tions which attached to the ces- 
sion had been for twenty years 
flagrantly and habitually vio- 
lated , in spite of repeated warn- 
ings and remonstrances by the 
British Government and its 
agents ; nor until the country 
had been driven into rebellion 
by misgovernment of the very 
worst description, and when, 
but for that interference, most 
of the provinces of Mysore would 
have effectually shaken off your 
Highnesses authority.” 


10. “It was under these cir- 
cumstances that the British Go- 
vernment, sensible of the re- 
sponsibility which the rights of 
conquest and of sovereignty im- 
posed upon it, acted upon the 
provisions of the Treaty; and 
having made ample provision 
for your Highnesses comfort and 
dignity, cancelled the authority 
it had conferred , and re-entered 
on the possession and the ad- 
ministration of the Mysore ter- 
ritory, in order to retrieve its 
public resources, and to rescue 
the country from anarchy and 
ruin. When thus reluctantly 
forced to supersede your High- 
nesses authority, no expectation, 
direct or indirect, was held out 
that that authority would be re- 
stored in your Highnesses life- 
time, under its former conditions . 
The Government of India care- 
fully held itself free to act as fu- 
ture circumstances might show 
to be the best; and it abstained 
from all pledge to Prince or 
people, that an administration 
which had so signally failed, 
would ever be re-established.” 


Paragraph 9. 

The misgovernment of My- 
sore was due, as I have shown, 
to the fault of the British Go- 
vernment, which allowed a boy 
of sixteen to assume absolute 
power, and neglected to employ 
the efficient means provided by 
the Treaty for the regulation 
and control of the native ad- 
ministration. It is therefore 
the worst abuse of language to 
call the misgovernment of My- 
sore “ a flagrant and habitual 
violation of the Treaty”. (Ante, 
p. 15-16.) 

Paragraph 10. 

The British Government is 
said to have “ cancelled tlie 
authority it had conferred”. 
Nothing was cancelled; no per- 
manent change was declared or 
intended at that time. And thus 
Lord William Bentinck writes 
in a Minute dated 14th April, 
1884 : “Is the Subsidiary Treaty 
of Mysore virtually cancelled, 
or is it still in full force ?” 

“ The answer must decidedly 
be that the management has 
been assumed for and on be- 
half of the Rajah, and that the 
Treaty is in full force.” (My- 
sore Papers, 1866, page 26.) 

It is said that the Rajah was 
never led to expect that his au- 
thority would be restored, “un- 
der its former conditions.” The 
Rajah has never asked to be 
replaced at the head of a flairs 
under the former conditions of 
lawless power. On the con- 
trary, he has proposed the im- 
position of regulations and or- 
dinances. 
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11. “Your Highness has adverted to certain proposals made 
by Lord William Bentinck, subject to the approval of the British 
Government. As the latter withheld its concurrence, the pro- 
posals of the Governor- General 

fell to the ground. In the course Paragraph 11. 


of the correspondence, the Court 
of Directors used language which 
was consistent with a purpose, 
at some future period, and under 
conditions left undefined , to re- 
store a native Government, but 
not specifically that of your High- 
ness. The expressions of the 
Court of Directors were simply 
in the way of caution, to pre- 
vent anything being done which 
could interfere with the future 
free action of the British Go- 
vernment, as to the form of 
administration to be organised 
for Mysore. There was nothing 
in them which approached to a 
pledge to restore your High- 
ness^ share in the administra- 
tion, even if administration by 
a British Commission should 
fail. That which the Treaty 
promised, the British Govern- 
ment scrupulously performed ; 
and your Highness is now en- 
joying the personal provision 
which was secured to you in the 
event of that Government re- 
suming the administration of 
Mysore. This provision is a 
personal right , not an heritable 
one . It is not claimable as a 
right , even by a natural-born 
heir , however liberally the Go- 
vernment might, of its own 
grace, be disposed to deal with 
a claim from such a quarter; 
and as your Highness failed to 
fulfil the obligations of the au- 
thority which had been ceded 
to you, it is the only right which 
remains to you ; and your title 


The writer of the despatch 
says that the 'Court of Directors 
spoke of restoring a native Go- 
vernment, “under conditions 
left undefined,” and “not spe- 
cifically that of his Highness.” 
Yet the Court of Directors 
objected to “a system which 
cannot he worked hereafter by 
native agency when the country 
shall be restored to the Rajah” 
(Ante, p. 46.) This mention of 
the Rajah is surely quite as 
specific as his Highness himself 
could desire. 

The sting of the whole letter 
lies in the latter part of this 
paragraph, which proves too 
cleaidy that it is not merely the 
retention of the management 
that is sought to be justified, but 
the eventual extinction of the 
native State. The Raj aids share 
of the revenue is declared to be 
“ the only right which remains” 
to him, and this is “ a personal 
right, not a heritable one.” 
The only reason that is given 
for declaring the sovereignty 
not to be hereditary, is that he 
has “ forfeited” his “title” 
“ through misrule,” and that he 
has “ failed to fulfil the obliga- 
tions of the authority which was 
ceded to him” — penalties which 
are unexplained and unjustified 
either by the facts of the Ra- 
jah ; s rule, or by the particular 
provisions of the Treaty, or by 
the general principles of inter- 
national law. 
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to that right is exactly the same as was your title to the authority 
which you forfeited through misrule. That is, it rests upon 
favour shown to your Highness by the British Government, in 
its mode of dealing with other rights which it had acquired by 
conquest/ 5 

12. “The good faith of that Government towards your High- 
ness is inviolate. Its justice can as little be called in question. 
After patiently permitting for twenty years an administration which 
culminated in insurrection, and 
rendered necessary the interven- 
tion of British troops to sup- 
press anarchy, the British Go- 
vernment was imperatively called 
upon to vindicate its own cha- 
racter for justice, and not to per- 
mit its name or its power to be 
identified with misrule. It had 
a duty to fulfil towards the people 
of Mysore, and for thirty years, 
under the able and honest ad- 
ministration of British Officers, 
that duty has been efficiently 
performed. Solvency has been 
restored, and order is now main- 
tained in Mysore. So far the 
immediate purpose of the re- 
sumption has been obtained. 

But when your Highness pro- 
ceeds to state that the native 
system of government has pro- 
duced these results, and that 
you will provide an administra- 
tionfor the future as good as that 
which you would supersede, 
your Highness seems to forget 
the material fact that the para- 
mount authority of British Officers is the safeguard, and the 
very essence of the good which is manifest in the present ad- 
ministration. Your Highness fails to offer any security upon a 
point not inferior in importance to the restoration of order and 
solvency, namely, the future maintenance of good government in 
Mysore . This was one of the avowed purposes of the resumption 
of authority by the . British Government; and I say frankly to 
your Highness that it is my conviction, founded on experience of 
the past, that if the authority of the British Officers was removed, 
or even hampered, the peace and prosperity of Mysore would be 


Paragraph 12. 

That the Government of India 
“ patiently permitted 55 the mal- 
administration of Mysore for 
twenty years, which the writer 
of this despatch strangely enough 
seems to consider a proof of 
graceful forbearance, is, as I 
have already shown, an example 
of inexcusable neglect of duty, 
which might be much more de- 
servedly, and much more appro- 
priately stigmatised as a breach 
of solemn obligations, than the 
untutored extravagance of the 
young Princess career. (Ante, 

p. 16.) 

There is, and always was, an 
ample security for the good go- 
vernment of Mysore, — includ- 
ing, if thought necessary, the 
employment of English officers, 
— in the proper application of 
Article XIV of the Treaty, de- 
claring the authoritative nature 
of British counsels. 
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at an end. The justice of ’the British Government might indeed 
be open to question, if, without the fullest security that the mea- 
sure would not be synonymous with a return to oppression and 
misrule, the province of Mysore was replaced under its former 
Head.” 

13. “The obligations of the British Government to the people 
of Mysore, are as sacred as its self-imposed obligations to your 
Highness, which alone form your Highnesses title to any rights 
under the Subsidiary Treaty. 

When in that Treaty the British Paragraph 1 3. 

Government reserved to itself the The British Government did 
re assumption at its own discre - not “reserve to itself the re- 
tion of the dominions entrusted assumption at its own discretion 
under conditions to your High - of the dominions entrusted under 
ness, it thereby acknowledged conditions" to his Highness, 
the obligation by which conquest The Treaty simply empowered 
had been accompanied, and ad- the Honourable Company to as- 
mitted its responsibility for the sume management of such a por- 
enduring welfare of the people tion of the Raj ah/ s territories as 
over idiom it had become Sove - might be sufficient to supply 
reign . And whilst the British funds for the Subsidy, “ when- 
Government has been careful to ever " and “ so long " as there 
satisfy the right which it ori- should be “reason to appre- 
ginally conceded to your High- hend" a failure in the funds so 
ness, and certainly not the less destined. This is very far from 
careful because the concession was amounting to the “ re-assump- 
made spontaneously , and without tion " of dominions held merely 
its being in your Highness’s power as a trust by the Rajah. 
to offer any consideration of the When the writer of the de- 
smallest political value as an spatch states that the Rajah's 
equivalent , it is equally alive to sovereignty in Mysore was a 
its obligations to the people of “ concession made spontane- 
Mysore, and to the responsibility ously" by the British Govern- 
for their prosperity and welfare, ment, and that it was not in the 
of which it cannot divest itself. Rajah's power “to offer any con- 
. It has been and will continue to sideration of the smallest poli- 
be scrupulously just to both tical value," the statement is in 
parties." direct contradiction of the opi- 

nions of Lord W ellesley as to the 
political theory and expectations of 1799, and to the opinions of 
such men as the Duke of Wellington, Sir John Malcolm, the 
Marquis of Hastings and Sir Mark Cubbon, as to the practical 
results from 1799 down to 1860. 

14. “ Your Highness has pressed upon my consideration your 
advanced age, and your desire that the stigma which attaches to 
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your name might be removed by a restoration to the position you 
formerly held. These are pleas to which in themselves I desire 
to show respect, and all practicable indulgence, but accompanied 
as they have been by pretensions based upon erroneous assump- 
tions, and leading as they have led to an imputation upon the 
fair dealing of the British Government, it has been incumbent on 
me to correct the errors into which your Highness has fallen ; 
and to put upon record, that in my opinion your Highness was 
very ill-advised, when upon the grounds of assumed ancestral and . 
hereditary rights which have no existence, and of admissions and 
promises which never were made, you permitted yourself to for- 
get the generosity of the British Government, in order to call in 
question its good faith and justice. 

“ I beg to express the high consideration I entertain for your 
Highness, and I beg to subscribe myself, 

“ Your Highness’s sincere Friend, 

“CANNING. 

“Fort William, llth March, 1862.” 

This letter is well known not to have been of Lord Can- 
ning’s composition, though he sanctioned and signed it at 
the last moment, when enfeebled by illness, and glad to dis- 
pose in any way of an irritating and perplexing subject that 
had long pressed for settlement, and which he felt ought 
not to be handed over to Lord Elgin, after a year’s delay, 
in an undetermined state. The Calcutta Secretariat could 
not forgive the Rajah for having so signally discomfited 
their confident anticipations of the forthcoming bequest of 
the Principality, “in free will and full sovereignty”, and “in 
a spirit of loyal attachment”, by its “ venerable Sovereign”, 
—“more than sixty years of age, and of a family notoriously 
short-lived”. From this source seems to have been infused 
that otherwise unaccountable acrimony which pervades the 
whole letter. 

Captain W. J. Eastwiek makes the following observations 
in his Minute of Dissent, with reference to this stage of the 
case : — “ It thus appears, that while we believed that the 
Maharajah intended to give his country to the British Go- 
vernment he had entire liberty to bequeath it ‘in full 
sovereignty;’ but when this illusion is dispelled, we find out 
that he has not the right to bequeath it to any one, even to 
a natural or adopted heir. In the same spirit we appeal 
to the conditions of the Treaty when we wish to divest the 
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Rajah of his dominions ; and we ignore the Treaty when 
called upon under its conditions to restore the country to 
the Rajah.”* 

Within a month from its receipt the Rajah sent a rejoinder 
to the newly arrived Governor-General, Lord Elgin, as an 
appeal to the Home Government against Lord Canning’s 
decision.f 

For nearly a year and a half the Rajah heard nothing 
officially on the subject of this appeal; though rumours, 
supposed to be authentic, $ more than once reached India, 
of great differences of opinion and animated discussions in 
the India Council as to the Hindoo Sovereign’s rights, as 
to the duty of the British Government towards him and to- 
wards the people of Mysore, and as to the general policy of 
restoration. And at one period the Rajah was positively 
assured — and the assurance was not, I believe, founded on 
error — that the Secretary of State had consented to reinstate 
his Highness at the head of the Mysore Government on cer- 
tain conditions, and that a draft despatch to that effect had 
been actually prepared, and was under consideration at the 
India Office. All his hopes, however, were damped for the 
present at the conversation with the Commissioner of 
Mysore described in the following Memorandum. 

“ At ail interview which Mr. Bowring had with the Rajah of 
Mysore on the 14th September 1863, the following conversation 
took place : — 

“Mr. Bowring. 

“ A private letter has been received by me from Lord Elgin, 
the Yiceroy, stating that a despatch from the Home Government 
contains an unfavourable decision with regard to your Highness’s 
appeal for the restoration of the government of your country. 
His Lordship has desired me to inform him of the whole of your 
Highness’s desires, and to report to him my own sentiments re- 
garding the promotion and advancement of your Highness’s 
dignity and comfort. 

“ The Maharajah. 

“The British Government considering me as the sole and 
rightful owner of this Kingdom — a Kingdom which from antiquity 
belonged to my ancestors — established me on the throne. 

* Mysore Papers, 18C6, p. 77. 

t Ibid., 1866, p. 8. 

J Known to be authentic since the appearance of the Parliamentary Papers 
Relating to Mysore of 1866. 
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“You must be aware that I myself ruled this country for a 
space of twenty-two years with absolute power. I now firmly 
assert that I now am what I have been through life,, a humble 
Ally, a staunch friend and well-wisher to the British Government. 
Moreover you must consider that I am the very person who was 
proclaimed by the Treaty of 1799 to be the rightful heir. I am 
no one else, but the same man, who is by the blessing of God 
still alive, and whose privileges and titles have from time to time 
been fully acknowledged and upheld by the British Government. 
It would undoubtedly be as well consistent with the principles of 
justice, as it would be gratifying to myself and to all my subjects, 
should the British Government, honouring the solemn provisions 
of the Treaty of. 1799, restore me in my old age to the govern- 
ment of my country, which was declared to be assumed only for 
a certain time. But I have noted down on this paper all my sen- 
timents, and I particularly desire you to hear me read it ; or I 
shall be glad to have it translated, if you will give me the services 
of one of your Assistants for a few minutes. 

“ Mr. Bowring. 

“ As your Highnesses case has been finally settled by the Secre- 
tary of State, there could be no advantage in my hearing anything 
more regarding the restoration of the government ; but if there 
be any suggestion for the improvement of your Highness J s dignity 
and comfort, your Highness can express yourself verbally with 
perfect freedom. 

“ The Maharajah. 

“It is my wish that the British Government should make it 
known by proclamation throughout my Kingdom that the country 
has been restored to me. Hereafter I wish that the Commissioner 
of Mysore may be designated the Resident and Minister at my 
Court, — the government being still administered by him, but in 
my name, and with my voice in all matters of importance. The 
balance now in the Treasury should be made over to me, and the 
yearly revenue also, after deducting the necessary expenses of the 
public establishments.* The power of Adoption must be admitted 

* This, I must confess, is rather an alarming demand ; but all alarm and 
anxiety on the subject ought to have been dispelled long ago, and could be dis- 
pelled before the Rajah’s restoration, by u a regulation or ordinance” — to be 
issued as a law by the Sovereign — establishing a public Treasury and a Civil 
List- or Privy Purse, with distinct accounts, forms and vouchers for disburse- 
ment, and under responsible officers. The organisation and control of such 
institutions are of course difficult at first, but not impossible ; and after a 
time — after a succession and a minority, for instance — they would work by 
themselves. 

During General Cubbon’s administration a surplus, amounting to upwards of 
a million sterling, had accumulated, in specie , in the Mysore Treasury ; part of 
which has been recently invested in the Indian Funds. 
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to rest with me. It is my earnest desire that the native State of 
Mysore should continue from generation to generation. If these 
requests are complied with it will raise me in the estimation of 
my brethren, the Princes of India, it would be a source of grati- 
fication to me, and fill my people with contentment. 

“ Mr . Bowring . 

“ Is it your Highnesses wish to adopt a son to succeed to all 
your Highnesses possessions ? 

“ The Maharajah. 

“ It is not only my wish to make such an adoption, but I repeat 
it, it is my determination to adopt a son, in conformity with the 
Hindoo law and the long established usages of my ancestors, to 
be the representative of the ancient Rajahs of Mysore. 

“Mr. B Qivring, 

“ What is the name of the youth whom your Highness intends 
to adopt, — to what line of descent does he belong; to the Moogoor 
or to the Galola line ? 

“ The Maharajah . 

“The youth does not belong to either of the branches you 
mention. His name cannot be announced at present, nor until 
the proper time arrives; but it is my express desire that you 
should communicate what I have said on this point to the G overnor- 
General.” 

And shortly after this, the lamented and sudden death of 
Lord Elgin having occurred, it fell to Sir William Denison, 
who as senior Governor had taken provisional charge of 
the Viceregal office, to communicate officially to his High- 
ness the views taken by the Home Government on the 
question of his reinstatement. This was done in the follow- 
ing letter. 

“ To Ms Highness Maharajah Kishen Raj Wacliyar Bahadoor , 
of Mysore, etc., etc., etc. 

“My honoured and valued Friend, 

“It is my duty to inform your Highness that your appeal 
against the decision of the Government of India which was con- 
veyed to you in Lord Canning's Khareeta dated the 11th March 
1862, was duly forwarded to the Secretary of State in Council, 
and that the commands of Her Majesty’s Government on the 
subject of the administration of the Mysore Territories, have now 
been received. • 

“ Her Majesty's' Government, in arriving at their decision, have 
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been influenced by an anxious desire to do justice to all those 
who would be affected by it, and have felt that every consideration 
is due to your Highness on account of your age and your loyalty 
to the British Government. At the same time Her Majesty's 
Government, after weighing fully and carefully all the arguments 
adduced by your Highness have decided that your title to the 
territories of Mysore rests solely upon the exercise by the British 
Government, in your favour, of an undoubted right of conquest ; 
that the Subsidiary Treaty of the 8th July 1799 contains no con- 
ditions under which the administration of your Highness's pos- 
sessions, if once assumed by the British Government, was to be 
restored to you ,* that while the orders from time to time issued 
by the Government of India and the Home Government, indicate 
a wish that no steps should be taken or expressions used which 
would interfere with the free exercise of their discretion in any 
future circumstances which might arise, the expression of these 
sentiments constitutes no obligation on the part of the British 
Government to reinstate your Highness and gives your Highness 
no right to such restoration. 

“ Her Majesty's Government are of opinion that the assumption 
of the administration of your Highness's Territories in 1831, was 
in accordance with the provisions of the Subsidiary Treaty; that 
your Highness cannot, as of right, now claim its restoration ; and 
that the reinstatement of your Highness in the administration of 
the country is incompatible with the true interests of the people 
of Mysore. 

ec I am therefore commanded by Her Majesty's Government to 
inform your Highness, that Her Majesty's Government have de- 
termined not to interfere with the decision which was communi- 
cated to your Highness by Earl Canning and confirmed by Lord 
Elgin, and that the administration of Mysore shall continue to 
be conducted as at present by the British officers. 

“ I beg to express the high consideration I entertain for your 
Highness, and to subscribe myself, 

“ Your Highness's sincere friend, 

“ W. Denison." 

“ Port William, the 31st December 1863." 

There is nothing contained in this letter that will be new 
to my readers, nothing that demands any lengthened com- 
ment. In terms more guarded and courteous than those 
used in Lord Canning's letter, the Rajah s title to the terri- 
tories of Mysore is said to “rest solely upon the exercise by 
the British Government, in his favour, of an undoubted 
right of conquest”. To this, after again observing that the 
conquest and the cession were made not by the British 
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Government solely, but by the British Government and 
its Ally the Nizam, I can only once more append the 
question, — What better title could the Bajah possibly 
have \ The Bajah certainly desires no better title than 
the cession of 1799, and has never repudiated his obliga- 
tions to the British Government, although he alludes with 
very natural pride to the antiquity of that legitimate title 
which Lord Wellesley himself professed to respect, and 
which is recorded in the Partition Treaty. 

The Baj all’s claim to reinstatement is explicitly and de- 
cidedly rejected in this despatch — for the first time be it 
observed since 1832 — on the ground that the Subsidiary 
Treaty “contains no conditions under which the adminis- 
tration of his Highness’s possessions, if once assumed by 
the British Government, was to be restored to him.” There 
are indeed no particular conditions mentioned, no peculiar 
formality or process is laid clown in the Treaty by which 
the restoration is to be accompanied ; but at the same time 
it certainly does not appear to contemplate the perpetual 
retention of the government in our hands, since all the pro- 
visions of the Articles authorising British management, are 
expressly stated to be applicable only “ so long as any part 
or parts of his Highness’s territories shall remain under” 
our “ exclusive authority and control.” 

In Article V of the Subsidiary Treaty it is expressly pro- 
vided, that “ whenever and so long ” as any part of Mysore 
remains in our hands, we are to “ render to his Highness a 
true and faithful account of the revenues and produce of 
the territories so assumed.” This stipulation is now, and 
has been always, fulfilled by the British Commissioner. 
The accounts are regularly furnished to the Bajah up to this 
day. 

The Treaty undoubtedly leaves the execution of the two 
corrective Articles, IY and V, both as to commencement 
and as to duration, to the discretion of the British Govern- 
ment. But this discretion, being of necessity so placed in 
the hands of that one of the two contracting parties which 
alone possesses the power of enforcing the provisions of 
the Treaty, the heaviest moral obligation is imposed upon it 
to be cautious as to the commencement of such an execu- 
tion, and to make its duration as brief as possible — to treat 
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the weaker party with good faith and generous considera- 
tion, so long as he conducts himself with loyalty and defer- 
ence towards his powerful Ally and Patron. This the Rajah 
of Mysore has always done, and he has never been accused 
of doing otherwise. But we were not cautious in com- 
mencing the execution ; having previously neglected to 
train the Rajah and to organise his administration, we over- 
looked, when it fell into disorder, the milder plan of intro- 
ducing regulations and ordinances, and at once rushed to 
the extreme process — that “harsh and unprovoked measure,” 
as Lord Metcalfe called it, of setting the Prince entirely 
aside, and putting the management exclusively in the hands 
of English officers. And we have certainly not, in any way 
or at any time, tried to shorten the duration of our inter- 
ference. I cannot but come to the conclusion that the Sub- 
sidiary Treaty has been infringed by the stronger party, 
both in letter and spirit, and that the weaker party is en- 
titled to a signal and complete reparation The Subsidy, 
which Lord William Bentinck admitted had “never been in 
jeopardy,” having been punctually paid for sixty-fiv.e years 
in monthly instalments according to the terms of the Treaty ; 
there is no reason to doubt that the funds of the State are 
efficient and available in time. of peace or war;” and, con- 
sequently, no cause remains, under the strict terms of the 
Treaty, for any longer retaining the Rajah’s dominions 
under the “exclusive control and direct management” of 
British Commissioners. 

But the question of partially restoring a native govern- 
ment during the reigning Prince’s life-time, sinks into in- 
significance before the imminent prospect of the whole frame- 
work of the protected State being swept away at the reign- 
ing Prince’s demise, and of Mysore being incorporated in 
the Madras Presidency. The future maintenance of this 
allied and tributary State, of that “ separate Government ” 
in Mysore for which the Partition Treaty stipulates, and of 
the rights of the Rajah’s heir, now depend entirely upon the 
wisdom of the Home Government. If the professional 
rulers at Calcutta are allowed to have their own way in 
these matters, they will soon make short work of them. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE ADOPTION AND SUCCESSION. 

The hopes entertained and expressed by two successive 
Governors-General that the Rajah would never adopt a 
son, were undoubtedly based upon nothing but Residency 
gossip, and never ought to have been officially recorded in 
any more serious light. The importance attached to them 
is an evident proof of the absence of any fair and reason- 
able impediment to the ordinary course of the Hindoo law 
of inheritance. But there is seldom smoke without fire ; 
rumours of this description are seldom quite unfounded. 
There really was for several years a very prevalent report, 
which spread a panic throughout Mysore, and for the first 
time in his life brought the Rajah into such personal un- 
popularity that he was more than once very badly received 
by the inhabitants of his capital, — that the Rajah had re- 
fused to adopt a son, and that at his death the Kingdom 
would lapse to the Honourable Company. The truth is, 
that in addition to that natural aversion to adopt an heir 
during Lord Dalhousie’s career of annexation, to which I 
have referred, other influences were occasionally brought to 
bear upon his Highness which led to doubt and procrastina- 
tion. An adoption being usually the selection of a suc- 
cessor from among the junior ranks of the family, and 
tending to enhance the rank and importance of a more 
distant branch at the expense of nearer relatives, a good 
deal of jealousy and opposition is frequently excited, and 
various devices and intrigues are sometimes employed, 
before the irrevocable step has been taken, to induce a 
postponement, in the hope that the choice may be altered. 
At one time the same notion was assiduously inculcated in 
the Rajah’s mind as had been used, with a similar object, 
to deter the Rajah of Nagpore from concluding an adoption*' 


* Papers relating to the Rajah of Rerar, 1854 ? p. 17. 
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— it was suggested that an heir might be used to effect his 
deposition, if he were to persist in demanding his reinstate- 
ment, or in any other way to be importunate and trouble- 
some to the Commissioner. 

At another period a rumour was spread abroad, and con- 
veyed to the Bajah’s ears, that some Brahmin soothsayers 
had positively ascertained that his own death would follow, 
very closely, his .adoption of an heir to the throne. It is 
highly probable that these alarming prognostications may 
have caused the Bajah to dislike the idea of concluding an 
adoption, and to defer it as long as possible, just as an 
Englishman may sometimes evade and defer the execution 
of his last will. But he never faltered in his determination ; 
and it is creditable to his good sense and steadiness of 
purpose, that his Highness overcame all his misgivings, and 
on the 18th June, 1865, publicly adopted a son at the 
Palace of Mysore, in the presence of a large and enthusiastic 
assemblage of all classes of his subjects. Major Charles 
Elliot, C.B., the Superintendent of the Mysore Division, 
specially summoned by the Bajah, was present on the 
occasion and witnessed the whole ceremony, and to this 
officer his Highness handed a letter to the Viceroy and 
Governor-General, announcing the completion of the mea- 
sure that had been so long meditated. In this letter the 
Bajah writes to Sir John Lawrence: — “I have this day, the 
18th June, 1865, according to Hindoo law, the usage of my 
ancestors, and in virtue of Her Majesty’s Proclamation, 
adopted a son as successor to all my rights under the Parti- 
tion Treaty of 1799 between the East India Company and 
the Nizam, and under my Subsidiary Treaty of the same 
year with the East India Company, both of which are in full 
force/’ 

The boy whom the Bajah has adopted, and who has re- 
ceived the name of Cham Bajyendra Wadiyar, was two and 
a half years of age at the time of the ceremony, and is of 
the Baj-bindee or Boyal blood, descended from the same 
stock with the Bajah, although their common ancestor can 
only be found in a very distant generation : he is the 
grandson of Gopaul Bajah Urs,* the* brother of Her High- 

* U Vs is the Canarese for Prince, and the title is given to all the members 
of the Rajah’s family. 
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ness the Eanee Luehmee, who, as Eegent and guardian 
during the Eajah’s minority, signed the Subsidiary Treaty 
of 1799. The young Prince was a child of the Bettada 
Kotay House, one of the thirteen branches of the family 
most nearly related to the reigning Eajah. He is now by 
Hindoo law the Eajah’s son. 

The Eajah of Mysore has outlived by more than eleven 
years the family limit of sixty prescribed by the seers 
of Calcutta. He has also outlived the short interval which 
certain Brahmin astrologers predicted would separate the 
day of an adoption from the day of his own death. He 
is said to be in excellent health and spirits, determined to 
maintain the rights of his son and of his throne to the last 
moment of his existence, and expressing the most perfect 
confidence in the justice of Her Majesty the Queen. 

The question of the Eajah’s reinstatement has thus be- 
come complicated with one of much higher and more 
lasting importance, that of the future destiny of the ancient 
Hindoo State of Mysore, of which His Highness is the 
reigning representative, and his adopted son the lawful 
heir. The object of His Highness’s temporary suspension 
from power, as declared to him by Lord William Bentinck, 
in his letter of 7th September, 1831, viz.: — “the preserva- 
tion of the State of Mysore,” and “the permanent prosperity 
of the Eaj,” or dynasty, is now completely dropped by the 
authorities at Calcutta ; and arguments are now employed 
to justify a persistence in the suspension, and the non- 
recognition of the recent adoption, which point to the sub- 
version of the State of Mysore, and the extinction of the 
Eaj at the decease of the present Sovereign. All those 
public men, therefore, who look to the maintenance of a 
system of protected, reformed and tributary native States 
as the best constitution for the British Empire in India, 
both as a pacificating and as an educating Power, ought to 
demand the restoration of the Eajah of Mysore to the 
functions of royalty, — not merely in submission to the faith 
of Treaties and the abstract justice of the claim, not merely 
to remove an unjust personal stigma from a friendly and 
faithful Prince, but as the best proof that can be given that 
the preservation of the Eaj is still intended, and not its 
speedy destruction. 
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The. Rajah having previously communicated to the Com- 
missioner of Mysore, for the information of the Viceroy, his 
intention of adopting a son, a reply was sent from the 
Foreign Office of Calcutta, (No. 333, 29th March, 1864,) in 
which the following sentence occurs : — “ The Rajah has a 
full right to adopt so far as his private property is concerned ; 
but his' Highness must be distinctly informed that no autho- 
rity to adopt a successor to the Raj of Mysore has ever been 
given him, and that no such power can now be conceded 
to him.” 

But no such concession is necessary to give legal effect to 
the adoption. It is true that no copy of the circular of 
1860, permitting the Hindoo Princes to adopt successors, 
was sent to the Rajah of Mysore ; but this arbitrary or 
accidental exclusion is of no disinheriting effect, by any law 
or custom, Asiatic or European, municipal or Imperial. 

The general plan and object of Lord Canning's circular 
may well be applauded, as a graceful retreat from an offen- 
sive and untenable position, but there are absolutely no 
grounds for maintaining that the Rajah of Mysore, or any 
other Hindoo Sovereign, ever had, or has now, any need of 
the Viceroy’s permission, in any form, as the preliminary or 
as the ratification of a fully effective adoption. 

Adoption is no peculiar or exceptional privilege : it is the 
specific principle of the Hindoo law of inheritance. The 
right .of adoption is that of nominating an heir in eases 
where actual issue has failed — not necessarily, or even 
usually, a remedy for lack of heirs, but the selection of one 
from a number of possible heirs, often from a long list of 
agnates and cognates, to be not merely an heir but a son. 

The British Government has never possessed the right of 
disallowing adoptions for its own purposes : even where it 
has retained or acquired from its predecessors the preroga- 
tive of investiture over minor Principalities, it has no more 
right to forbid the succession of an adopted son than of a 
lineal male descendant. The prerogative of investiture 
gives jurisdiction in disputed successions, asserts supremacy, 
and enforces subordination, but does not justify the refusal 
of investiture to a lawful heir. But in the case of a Hindoo 
Prince, with whom a treaty of perpetual friendship and 
alliance has been contracted, not even the prerogative of 
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investiture exists. Nothing but the moral duty of protec- 
tion and pacification authorises any intervention to control 
and regulate the course of inheritance. 

Lord Canning himself, in that same Adoption Despatch 
of 1860, fully acknowledged that, notwithstanding aU the 
previous assertions to the contrary, no precedent could be 
found for declining to recognise a succession by adoption to 
territorial and princely rights : — “ We have not shown," he 
says, “ so far as I can find, a single instance in which adop- 
tion by a Sovereign Prince has been invalidated by a refusal 
of assent from the Paramount Power.” And he adds : — “ I 
believe that there is no example of any Hindoo State, whe- 
ther in Rajpootana or elsewhere, lapsing to the Paramount 
Power, by reason of that Power withholding its assent to an 
adoption.”* 

Yet, by a singular series of gradations, the Mysore ques- 
tion has come to this unhealthy complexion at last, and if 
the declared intentions of the Calcutta authorities are ap- 
proved and confirmed at home, the British Government will 
be openly committed to the violation of two Treaties, to the 
destruction of another friendly State, and to a direct con- 
tradiction of both the Queen’s Proclamation and Lord Can- 
ning’s Adoption Despatch. It is a sufficiently dangerous 
state of things, when the name or the memory of some par- 
ticular Viceroy or Governor, living or dead, is the object of 
popular execration. But much more solemn sanctions are 
now assailed. It would be an incurable wound to British 
honour and influence, if the Princes and people of India 
should be practically taught that the word of the Queen of 
Great Britain, never pledged before 1858, is not to be 
trusted,- — that Treaties are waste paper, and a Royal Pro- 
clamation merely idle words, when they stand in the way 
of the acquisition of more territory. 

Sir Charles Wood, in his reply of the 26th of July, 1860, 

* Sir John Willoughby writes as follows in one of his Dissents : — w In my 
opinion, prohibiting an adoption would be a grievous violation of Lord Can- 
ning’s pledges and proclamation on the subject.” “ On the general question 
of adoptions in India, my opinion varies in some respects from that of Sir P. 
Currie, and more especially as regards the case of Sattara ; but my views, 
shared by many others, were authoritatively set aside by the late Lord Can- 
ning’s manifesto on the subject” (Mysore Papers, p. 47). Sir John Willoughby’s 
former views were founded on imaginary precedents, and Lord Canning, in the 
sentence just quoted, admits their imaginary nature. 
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cordially agrees with. Lord Canning’s Adoption Despatch, 
and says : — “ In the sentiments expressed in your Excel- 
lency’s letter of the 30th of April I entirely concur. It is 
not by the extension of our Empire that its permanence is 
to be secured, but by the character of British rule in the 
territories already committed to our care, and by practically 
demonstrating that we .are as willing to respect the rights 
of others as we are capable of maintaining our own.” 

But if the declared intentions of the present Calcutta 
authorities with regard to Mysore are allowed to be realised, 
it will be a practical demonstration that w T e are not willing 
to respect the rights of others, that we are resolved to treat 
with contempt the rights of the Rajah of Mysore, the rights 
of our Ally the Nizam, the feelings and interests of the 
people of Mysore, and of the Princes and people of all 
India. 


CHAPTER VI. 


TREATY RIGHTS OF THE NIZAM. 

The threatened absorption of Mysore, on the demise of the 
present aged Rajah, is calculated to disgust and alarm all 
the Princes of India, as the first infraction of the general 
pledge in favour of native sovereignties, the promise to 
respect existing Treaties, and to abstain from territorial 
extension, contained in Her Majesty’s Proclamation of 
1858, and confirmed by Lord Canning’s latest public mea- 
sures ; but it is more particularly calculated to disgust and 
alarm the Nizam, because it would constitute a direct and 
most contemptuous violation of our engagements with him, 
and would involve a direct menace against some of his 
most valued possessions, which, like the Mysore country, 
are at present confided, under Treaty, to our exclusive 
management. 

Sir Frederick Currie observes in his Minute dissenting 
from one of the despatches adverse to the Rajah’s claims: — 

“ I think the decision impolitic, also, as likely to lead, when 
the permanent exclusion of the Maharaja from the possession of 
Mysore is promulgated, to inconvenient questions with the 
Nizam, whose treaty rights in Mysore, though kept out of sight 
in this Despatch, and the proceedings of Lords Dalhousie and 
Canning referred to in it, cannot be ignored.”* 

In the conquest of Tippoo Sultan’s dominions, and in the 
establishment or revival of the Hindoo State of Mysore, 
the Honourable Company did not act alone, but in concert 
with the Nizam. The Nizam, besides providing and for- 
warding immense supplies, had sent an army of his own 
into the field — including a large body of Cavalry, the arm in 
which we were most deficient — who received their full 
share of the prize-money after the storm of Seringapatam. 
Two Treaties were then concluded, one called the Parti- 
tion Treaty, and dated 22nd June, 1799, between the East 

* Mysore Papers, p. 25. 
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India Company and the Nizam — the other, called the Sub- 
sidiary Treaty, and dated the 8th July, 1799, between the 
East India Company and the Eajah of Mysore. 

The two victorious Allies agreed to a certain division and 
settlement of the conquered territories; and under the Par- 
tition Treaty, portions equal in revenue, and conveniently 
situated with reference to their respective frontiers, were 
“ retained in sovereignty” by the Company and the Nizam, 
while the central districts, forming a compact Principality, 
were allotted to the Eajah of Mysore. Three Schedules 
attached to this Treaty specify minutely the limits and 
subdivisions of this triple distribution. Lord Wellesley, 
however, reserved to the Company, “as a just indemnifica- 
tion for their superior share in the expenses and exertions 
of the war, the principal benefit of whatever advantages 
might flow from any engagements to be contracted with 
the new Government of Mysore.”* . The Eajah was to be 
placed in a tributary and dependent position to the British 
Government, in return for its military protection, and as 
security for the regular payment of a fixed military Sub- 
sidy, and of additional contributions in time of war.f 

In the last words of the Preamble to the Partition Treaty 
of Mysore, it is declared that all its Articles, “ by the bless- 
ing of God, shall be binding upon the heirs and successors 
of the contracting parties as long as the sun and moon shall 
endure, and its conditions shall be reciprocally observed by 
the said contracting parties/’J 

One of those conditions is thus stated in Article IV of 
the Treaty : — 

. “A separate Government shall be established in Mysore; and 
for this purpose it is stipulated and agreed that the Maharajah 
Mysoor Kishna Eajah Oodiaver Bahadoor, a descendant of the 
ancient Eajahs of Mysore shall possess the territory hereinafter 
described.” 

And in Article V, “ the contracting partices mutually and seve- 
rally agree that the districts specified in Schedule G, hereunto 
annexed, shall be ceded to the said Maharajah Mysoor Kishna 
Eajah, and shall form the separate Government of Mysore, upon 
the conditions hereinafter mentioned.”^ 

* Wellesley’s Despatches, vol. ii, p. 77. t Ibid., p. 85. 

I Appendix I!. § Ibid. 
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The only subsequent condition of this Treaty, referring 
to the Rajah of Mysore, is contained in Article IX : — 

“ It being expedient, for the effectual establishment of Maha- 
rajah Mysoor Kishna Rajah in the Government of Mysore, that 
his Highness should be assisted with a suitable Subsidiary Force, 
it is stipulated and agreed that the whole of the said Force shall 
be furnished by the English East India Company Bahadoor, 
according to the terms of a separate Treaty, to be immediately 
concluded between the said East India Company and his High- 
ness the Maharajah.”* 

And as if to mark by a conspicuous ceremony the con- 
certed action and equal participation of the two Allies in 
restoring the ancient Hindoo sovereignty, the infant Prince 
was carried to the ivory throne of his ancestors, and pub- 
licly installed, by the officers of the highest rank belonging 
to both Governments, eight days after the Partition Treaty 
was signed. The circumstance is thus described by the 
Mysore Commissioners in their Report to the Governor- 
General, dated the 30th of June 1799: — 

“ The ceremony of placing the Rajah on the Musnud was per- 
formed by Lieut. -General Hands, as senior member of the Com- 
mission, and by Meer Allum, each of them taking a hand of his 
Highness on the occasion.”} 

And Lord Wellesley himself records the same incident 
in his despatch to the Court of Directors of the 3rd of 
August : — 

“ On the 30th June” (1 799) “the Rajah of Mysore was formally 
placed on the Musnud by the Commissioners, assisted by Meer 
Allum.”} 

And in the same letter we learn that the Subsidiary 
Treaty with the Rajah was not concluded until the 8th July, 
and was not ratified by Lord Wellesley until the 23rd July, 
more than three weeks after the Rajah had been publicly 
enthroned. 

Meer Abool Cassim, better known by his abbreviated title 
of Meer Allum, was the Dewan or Prime Minister of Hyder- 
abad, who had been present with the Nizam’s army through- 
out the campaign and siege of Seringapatam, and who, as 
his master’s Plenipotentiary, concluded and signed the Par- 

* Appendix B. f Wellesley’s Despatches, voL it, p. 736. % Ibid., p. 85. 
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tition Treaty of 1799.* “I found in Meer Allum, tlie 
Commander/’ wrote Sir J ohn Malcolm, who acted as Military 
Commissioner with the Nizam’s troops, “ a man whose heart 
and soul were in the cause ; and the advance of this force 
was so rapid, that it was obliged to halt some days for the 
advance of the Grand Army/’f 

No step in the negotiations and settlement had been 
taken without the knowledge and consent of Meer Allum. 
Lord Wellesley, in the despatch appointing the Commis- 
sioners for the affairs of Mysore, and giving the outline of 
the arrangements he wished to be adopted, concludes with 
this injunction : — “ The contents of this despatch must not 
be communicated to any person who may not have taken 
the oath of secrecy prescribed in the Commission, excepting 
Meer Allum.”+ 

And in a letter to the Court of Directors, dated the 3rd 
of August 1799, he observes : — 

“ On the 5th of June I had furnished the Commissioners with 
the first draft of a Treaty between the Company and his Highness 
the Nizam, for the partition of Mysore, and haying received the 
fullest communication of their sentiments, and of those of Meer 
Allum, on the subject, I made such alterations as appeared to be 
advisable.-” § 

One very distinguished and highly trusted officer who 
was employed in the settlement of Mysore, Major Munro — 
afterwards General Sir Thomas Munro and Governor of 
Madras — gave a very decided opinion, as in the following 
extract, that the conquered territories ought to be equally 
divided, and that the installation of the infant Eajah would 
be both impolitic, and unfair to our Ally : — 

“ In making this partition, we have only to consult our own 
advantage and that of the Nizam. 

“ As I am convinced that the Mahrattas will not dare to give 
any interruption to the partition of the Mysore dominions between 
the Company and the Nizam, I do not know a single argument 
against it, unless it may be thought that it would make the 

* The Present Prime Minister of Hyderabad, the Nawab Salar Jung, is 
great grandson to Meer Allum ; his paternal grandfather, Mooneer-ool-Moolk, 
having married Meer Allum’s only daughter. This iady’s son, Meer Mahomed 
Ali, was the Nawab Salar Jung’s father. 

t Kaye’s Life of Malcolm, vol. i, p. 84. 
t Wellesley’s Despatches, vol. ii, p. 23. § Ibid., p. 84. 
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Nizam too powerful; but this is an objection without much 
foundation. 

“We may assert that the Nizam’s army has not contributed so 
much as the Company’s to the conquest of Mysore ; but he has 
done all that he could ; his troops have done more than was ex- 
pected ; and had they done less, still every principle of good faith 
demands that both parties should share alike; but if we only 
divide with him a part of the territories of the late Sultan, and 
set up a pageant over the rest to pay a British garrison in Serin- 
gapatam, and subsidise a large body of our troops, he must see 
and feel that we have infringed upon our engagements with 
him.'”* * * § 

And he writes as follows in a familiar letter to his father : — 

{C Ton will see in the papers how the Partition Treaty has been 
made. I believe that it has not met with general approbation 
here. Had I anything to do in it, I would certainly have had no 
Rajah of Mysore, in the person of a child, dragged forth from 
oblivion, to be placed on a throne on which his ancestors for three 
generations had not sat more than half a century. I would have 
divided the country equally with the Nizam., and endeavoured to 
prevail on him to increase his Subsidy, and take a greater body 
of our troops ; but whether he consented or not, I would still 
have thought myself bound by treaty to give him his fair half 
of the country.”+ 

The principle of the original offensive and defensive alli- 
ance between the Company and the Nizam, was that of 
“an equal division of conquered territory,” as stated in 
Article VI of the Treaty of 1790;$ and although Lord 
Wellesley ruled that this engagement was not permanently 
obligatory, and that, according to the letter of the new 
Treaty of 1798, the Nizam could not demand a share in the 
territorial acquisitions beyond his relative proportion in the 
expenses and exertions of the campaign, § yet the principle 
of equal division was in fact adopted as the basis of the 
new arrangements. Indeed, so clearly was the spirit of the 
long standing engagements between the Allies in favour 
of the Nizam's claim, that the same plan of equal par- 
tition was laid down in a Treaty concluded the very 
year after these transactions. In the third “ separate and 

* Gleig’s Life of Sir T. Munro, vol. ii, p. 231, 234. 

t Ibid., vol. i, p. 222. 

t Volume of Treaties, 1853, p. 133. 

§ ‘Wellesley’s Despatches, vol. ii, p. 77. 
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secret” Article of the Treaty of 1800, it is agreed as fol- 
lows : — 

“ If, contrary to the spirit and object of this defensive Treaty, 
war should hereafter appear unavoidable (which God avert !) the 
contracting parties will proceed to adjust the rule of partition of 
all such advantages and acquisitions as may eventually result from 
the success of their united arms. It is declared that in the event 
of war, and of a consequent partition of conquests between the 
contracting parties, his Highness the Nawab Asoph Jah shall be 
entitled to participate equally with the other contracting parties, 
in the division of every territory which may be acquired by the 
successful exertion of their united arms.”* 

An d the same course was pursued in the Treaties of 1804 
and 1822, after the first and second Mahratta wars.f By 
the Treaty of 1822 the Nizam not only gained an exemption 
from debts which he owed the dethroned Peishwa, amount- 
ing to about sixty millions of rupees (six millions sterling), 
but cessions of territory which gave him at least eighteen 
lakhs (£180,000) of additional revenue. On both occasions 
the Nizam received rather more than his fair share of the 
territories conquered by the allied forces. 

The provinces at present forming the Principality of My- 
sore were thus ceded to the Rajah, not by the East India 
Company alone, but, — as stated in Article V of the Partition 
Treaty, and in Article V of the Subsidiary Treaty,— by the 
two allied and conquering Poivers, the East India Company 
and the Nizam. If therefore, by “ right of conquest,” the 
British Government has any reversionary claim upon those 
provinces, the reversionary claim of the Nizam must be 
equally strong. 

The following extracts from the contemporary despatches 
will prove that Lord Wellesley fully admitted the equal 
right and interest of the Nizam, in the disposal and settle- 
ment of the provinces conquered from Tippoo : — 

“ It is almost superfluous to state to you that the whole King- 
dom of Mysore, having fallen to the arms of the Company and the 
Nizam, is at present to be considered as a part of their dominions 
by right of conquest.”! 

"Prom the justice and success of the late war u T ith Tippoo 
Sultan, the Company and the Nizam derived an undoubted right 

* Volume of Treaties, 1853, p. 151. + Ibid., pp. 157-159. 

t Wellesley’s Despatches, vol. ii, p. 13. 
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to tlie disposal of the dominions conquered by their united arms. 
The right of conquest entitled the Company and the Nizam to re- 
tain the whole territory in their own hands ; the cession of it to 
any other party, might be a consideration of policy or humanity, 
but could not be claimed on any ground of justice or right.”* 

“ To have divided the whole territory equally between the Com- 
pany and the Nizami, while it would have afforded strong grounds 
for jealousy to the Mahrattas, would have aggrandised the Nizamis 
power beyond the bounds of discretion. ”t 

“ The Eajah of Mysore will therefore be restored to the throne, 
and maintained on it, under the protection of the Company, the 
Nizam, and I trust also of the Mahrattas, who certainly all have a 
concurrent and common interest in the exclusion of Tippoo’s 
family.” J 

And writing to the Commissioners who were engaged in 
negotiating the Subsidiary Treaty with the relatives of the 
infant Eajah, on the absolute necessity of one particular 
Article being maintained without any alteration from the 
original draft, he says : — 

“ This is a point I hold to be so essential to the very existence 
of the new arrangement, that if it should appear objectionable, 
(on grounds of which I am not aware), I see no alternative but 
that of dividing the whole territory between the Allies.” § 

It surely might be supposed, when a Principality had 
thus been constructed or reconstituted out of territories 
conquered by two Allies, and in consequence of the stipula- 
tions of a Treaty between them, that this settlement ought 
not to be disturbed, that this Principality ought not to be 
summarily appropriated by one of those two Allies, without 
the other’s consent having been asked, without any previous 
consultation having taken place, without any explanation 
or notice having been given. The impropriety and irre- 
gularity of such a proceeding do not seem to be lessened in 
the present instance, when we recall to mind that for ten 
years before and for twenty-three years after that settle- 
ment, those two Powers had continued to act upon that 
principle of equal partition which w 7 as the basis of their 
original alliance ; that Lord Wellesley himself declares that 
the only alternative to the Hindoo restoration, would have 
been to divide the conquered country with our Ally ; and 

* Wellesley’s Despatches, p. 72. f Ibid., p. 36. 

I Ibid., p. 38. § Ibid., vol. ii, p. 49. 
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that he anticipates the maintenance of the Mysore State 
under the protection of the Company and the Nizam. And 
this reliance on the Nizam’s concurrent protection, which I 
have quoted, is not stated in a document intended to per- 
suade or flatter that Court, but in a private despatch ad- 
dressed to Dundas (Lord Melville), then President of the 
Board of Control, where no empty compliment to the Nizam 
could possibly find a place, and where, on such a point. 
Lord Wellesley would be sure to express himself frankly. 

Three great objects were settled by the Partition Treaty 
between the East India Company and the Nizam : — (1) the 
allotment of certain portions of the conquered country in 
full sovereignty to the Allies ; (2) the establishment of a 
separate Government in Mysore under a descendant of the 
ancient Hindoo dynasty; (3) a suitable provision for Tippoo 
Sultan’s family. 

Besides those outlying provinces of Tippoo’s Empire 
which were acquired by the British Government as its share 
of the conquest, one small piece of territory within the 
frontiers of Mysore Proper was specially transferred to its 
keeping by the contracting parties, “ for the preservation of 
peace and tranquillity, and for the general security.” By 
Article III of the Partition Treaty, “ it is stipulated and 
agreed that the Fortress of Seringapatam, and the island on 
which it is situated, shall become part of the dominions of 
the said Company, in full right and sovereignty for ever/’* 

This Article constitutes the sole and sufficient title of 
Great Britain to the possession of this celebrated stronghold. 
Without the express consent, thus given, of the Nizam, our 
Ally and partner in the conquest and its advantages, Serin : 
gapatam would have become part of the separate State 
under the Eajah of Mysore. Without the Nizam’s consent, 
no other place or district within the limits of that separate 
State could have then become British territory, or can ever 
become British territory, by any legal title, “ as long as the 
sun and moon endure.” 

The emphatic and special grant of the “ sovereignty” in 
the little river island of Seringapatam to the Company by 
this Article, proves that the claim to sovereignty over the 

* Appendix B. 
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whole of Mysore by right of conquest, advanced in the 
Calcutta letter of the 11th of March 1862* is quite un- 
founded. 

And it is worthy of remark that by a Supplemental 
Article to the Partition Treaty, it is agreed, “ with a view 
to the prevention of future altercations,” that so far as the 
third great object of that Treaty — a suitable provision for 
Tippoo’s family — extended, “the contracting parties shall 
not be accountable to each other on this head.”f The least 
important of the three objects, an object merely of personal 
interest, being thus by a separate Article specially exempted 
from future inquiry and expostulation, and left to the dis- 
cretion and good pleasure of the contracting parties, it is 
quite clear that the more important and fundamental objects 
of the Treaty were not by any means to be exempted from 
future inquiry and expostulation, and were not left to the 
discretion and good pleasure of either party, but that on 
these heads both parties would “ be accountable to each 
other,” “ as long as the sun and moon should endure.” 

Thus not only would the Nizam have a good cause of 
protest against the appropriation of Mysore by the British 
Government for its own aggrandisement, as an unauthorised 
reversal of the settlement of 1799, as a measure opposed 
to the traditional policy of his House, but even in the case 
of a genuine and unavoidable “lapse,” by the extinction of 
the reigning family, his claim to a partition would be irre- 
sistible. If, on the contrary, the “ lapse,” pronounced or pre- 
determined, were not genuine, but, as I contend, factitious 
and unfounded, the protest and remonstrance of the Court 
of Hyderabad would be still more formidable and em- 
barrassing. 

If, in reply to the Nizam’s objections, the Government of 
India were to appeal, as they could hardly avoid doing, to 
the only plausible extenuation, — to the thirty years of 
British management, to the prosperity and contentment of 
the people during that period, and the duty of securing the 
permanence of the reformed ' institutions of Mysore, — the 
Nizam might well inquire, with very reasonable solicitude, 
how many years of British management would suffice to 


* Ante, p. 68* 
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extinguish the sovereignty of his family in the two Provinces 
of Berar. 

Just as the Nizam concurred with the Honourable Com- 
pany in 1799 in recognising the young Rajah as the Sove- 
reign of Mysore, so had the Nizam concurred with the 
Honourable Company in 1768 in recognising the Nawab 
Mahomed Ali Wallajah, previously his own feudatory, as 
the Sovereign of the Carnatic. And just as the Nawab 
Azeem-ood-Dowlah, the acknowledged Sovereign of the 
Carnatic, by the Treaty of 1801, entrusted to the Company 
“the civil and military administration’'' of his territorial 
possessions, so did the Nizam of Hyderabad in 1853 assign 
Berar and other provinces to “ the exclusive management” 
of the British Government.* In neither case was there any 
cession, or any relinquishment of sovereignty. After two 
hard diplomatic struggles, one in 1853, the other throughout 
1859 and 1860, the Nizam still retains the sovereignty of 
those provinces, and has avoided assigning their manage- 
ment in “perpetuity” to the British Government. 

We received the Carnatic from the Nawab, as we received 
Berar from the Nizam, as a trust on certain conditions, and 
not as an absolute possession. And at the present day we 
ought to hold the Carnatic, as ve still profess to hold Berar 
as a trust, j* and on no other terms. But instead of doing 
so, since the demise of the Nawab of the Carnatic in 1855, 
we have refused — on the preposterous plea that the Treaty 
of 1801 was only “personal”, or for one life, -and that the 
two subsequent successions -were merely by “grace and 
favour” — to recognise the lawful heir and successor, Prince 
Azeem Jah, a son of the Nawab with whom the Treaty of 
] 801 was concluded.* 

The Nizam, having been already sufficiently alarmed 
and affronted by the Carnatic spoliation, now sees the 

* Parliamentary Papers, Nizam’s Debts, 1854, p. 144, 

t This very term is used by Lord Clive, the Governor of Madras, in the 
Proclamation of 3 1st July 1801 : — “*His Lordship, in accepting the sacred 
trust transferred to the Company by the present engagements , invites the people 
of the Caiiatic to a ready and cheerful obedience to the authority of the Com- 
pany.” — Carnatic Papers , 1861, p. 105. The same term is used in the Nizam’s 
Treaty of 1860. — Collection of Treaties , Calcutta, 1864 (Longman & Co., Lon- 
don), vpl. v, p. 13 4. 

+ For a full account, see The Empire in India , Letter in, p, 47. 
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annexation of Mysore impending ; a transaction so hostile 
to his rights and dignity, so manifestly injurious to his 
interests, that it would be difficult, if not impossible, to 
evade or resent his demand for explanations. If, after 
managing Mysore in the Rajah’s name, and rendering 
annual accounts, for thirty-five years, we claim the sove- 
reignty of his dominions, and decline to recognise Ins heir ; 
if after fifty years of uninterrupted “ civil and military ad- 
ministration and after two successions, we were entitled 
— without form, apology, or public notice — to confiscate 
the Carnatic, and to refuse the stipulated share of the 
revenues to the Nawab — after how many years of “ exclu- 
sive management ,”f and after how many successions, shall 
we be entitled to appropriate the Nizam’s two provinces of 
Berar, and to refuse any longer to “ make over the surplus 
revenues ”f to the Sovereign of Hyderabad % How these 
questions can ever be answered, how any distinction can 
ever be drawn between the cases, so as to reassure the 
Nizam’s Government, appears to me to be quite an insoluble 
problem. To meet expostulations from that quarter with a 
contemptuous reprimand, to refuse explanations, to decline 
discussion, and to threaten coercion, would be a much easier 
task, and one much more congenial and familiar to the 
powers that be — at Calcutta. 


Sir Frederick Currie in his first Minute, dated 17th July 
1863, dissenting from the despatch refusing to replace the 
Rajah at the head of his Government, makes the following 
remark : — “ I think the decision impolitic, also, as likely to 
lead, when the permanent exclusion of the Maharajah from 
the possession of Mysore is promulgated, to inconvenient 
questions with the Nizam, whose treaty-rights in Mysore, 
though kept out of sight in this despatch, and the proceed- 
ings of Lords Dalhousie and Canning referred to in it, can- 
not be ignored.”* 

* The words used in the Treaty of 1801 with the Nawab Azeem-ood-Dowla, 
Collection of Treaties, 1812, p. 467. 

t Terms used in the Treaty of 1853 with the Nizam Nasir-ood-LowIa, 
Volume of Treaties, 1856, p. 70, and in the Treaty of 1860 with the Nizam 
Afzool-ood-Dowla, Collection of Treaties, Calcutta, 1864 (Longman and' Co., 
London), vol. v, p. 114. 

X Mysore Papers, p. 25. 
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Nor was this inconvenient question long kept out of the 
discussion. The Rajah himself raised this very obvious 
objection in his letter to the Governor-General, Sir John 
Lawrence, of the 25th January 1865, printed among the 
Mysore Papers (p. 61). His Highness argues that the con- 
quest of Tippoo’s dominions was the joint conquest of the 
Company and the Nizam, that the cession to himself of his 
territories was the joint cession of the same parties, and 
that if those territories should ever “ lapse,” they would not 
lapse to the British Government, but to the Allies who 
shared in the conquests and arranged the partition of 1799. 
In paragraph 33 of his letter, the Rajah thus briefly sums 
up his position : — “ I claim for my heirs the same rights as 
I shall have died possessed of ; and should I have no heirs, 
then, for the first time, those who gave me my dominions 
will become absolutely entitled to them.”* 

If peremptory language and sweeping denials could 
overturn the embarrassing obstacle thus raised by the 
Rajah’s remonstrances, it would have been effectually over- 
turned by Sir John Lawrence’s reply of the 5th May 1865. 
In this he says : — 

“ I must point out to your Highness that, in treating the con- 
quest of Mysore as the joint conquest of the British Government 
and the Nizam, and the cession thereof as the joint cession of 
both parties, your Highness has allowed yourself to fall into an 
error which it is my duty to correct. The Nizam, at the time 
alluded to, was in the condition of a purely dependent ruler, and 
in a state of subordinate alliance with the British Government. ”f 

Abundant quotations have already been given to prove 
that the Rajah, in speaking of the joint conquest and joint 
cession of Mysore, has simply repeated the words of Lord 
Wellesley and of all the contemporary documents.^ 

As to the Nizam having been “a dependent ruler” in 
1799, it may be sufficient to reply that in 1853 Lord Dal- 
housie declared him to be “an independent Prinee.”§ 
There is no foundation or pretest whatever in Indian history 
or diplomacy for asserting that the Nizam was either de- 
pendent or subordinate : unless, indeed, mere inferiority of 
material strength could degrade an ally into a position of 
dependence and subordination. 

* Mysore Papers, p. 67. t Ibid., p. 69. t Ante, p. 88-93. 

§ Papers relating to the Ivizam, 1854, p. 39. 
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The Governor-General, pursuing and expanding the same 
argument in his despatch to the Secretary of State, also 
dated the 5th May, 1865, in which he forwards his cor- 
respondence with the Rajah, endeavours to make out the 
Nizam's subordination and dependence from the larger 
numbers of the British army engaged in the campaign, and 
from Lord Wellesley having exercised “plenary powers” 
throughout the expedition and in the settlement of the con- 
quered territories. Sir John Lawrence omits to mention 
that the Nizam had specially conferred those plenary powers 
upon Lord Wellesley ; he very much underrates the num- 
bers of the Hyderabad troops that cooperated in the cam- 
paign, and seems to have overlooked entirely the large 
force of Irregular Cavalry, without whose aid our com- 
munications could not have been kept up, nor our supplies 
secured. It is not denied that the Nizam’s own army co- 
operated in the conquest, but the Governor-General objects 
that it was not so large or so efficient as that of the Company, 
and that its movements were directed by British Officers. The 
relative numbers and efficiency of the two armies is really a 
matter of indifference. There is nothing unusual in the 
forces of one Ally being placed by mutual consent under the 
command of a General nominated by the other. When there 
is a great inequality of power between two Allies, such an 
arrangement becomes most natural ; when military science 
and the munitions of war are almost in the exclusive pos- 
session of one Ally, such an arrangement becomes inevit- 
able. At various periods the troops of foreign States have 
been incorporated in a British Army ; while at other times 
British forces have served under a foreign Commander-in- 
Chief. The army of Portugal during the Peninsular War, 
and a considerable Turkish force during the Crimean Cam- 
paign, were placed entirely under British officers. But I 
have never yet heard that such a military Convention 
impairs the independence or entails the subordination of 
any State, beyond the terms and purposes of the Conven- 
tion, however small in extent that State may be, however 
weak in material resources. 

The Governor-General thus continues his argument : — 

“ Lord Morning-ton with plenary power controlled the proceed- 
ings of the expedition. The conquest was therefore really a 
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British one ; and although from courtesy and views of expediency, 
the Nizam’s Government was spoken of as conjoint in the opera- 
tions against Tippoo, and was allowed to share with the British 
Government in the advantages accruing from the successful ter- 
mination of the contest, yet such phraseology was conventional, 
and misled no one, and least of all the Nizam. For the Governor- 
General, whilst prepared to treat his subordinate Ally with the 
utmost liberality, resented any pretension at interference in or 
with his arrangements, and, dictating to the Nizam the terms of 
the Treaty of Mysore, intimated, with stringent plainness, that 
if 'the Nizam should object to the basis and fundamental principles 
of the Treaty, Lord Momington was perfectly prepared to carry 
the new settlement into effect by the aid of British arms alone.”* 

Sir John Lawrence misrepresents Lord Wellesley’s views 
when he says that “ the conquest was really a British one.” 
No such language was used at the time. The Nizam’s 
share in the operations, and right to participate in the con- 
sequent advantages, though not rated equally with those of 
the Company, were never denied or despised. 

It is true that Lord Wellesley expressed a firm intention, 
as we and the Nizam may have learned from certain con- 
fidential papers which were published thirty-five years after 
the fall of Seringapatam,f of carrying the new settlement 
into force by the aid of British arms alone, should the 
Nizam object to the terms of the proposed Treaty. I do 
not see, however, that Lord Wellesley’s firm determination 
to re-establish the Hindoo State of Mysore, and to make it 
tributary to the British Government, even at the risk of 
hostilities with his Ally, can tend to weaken the rights of 
sovereignty conferred upon the Rajah, or to threaten the 
separate existence of the re-established State. The very 
improbable contingency of hostilities with the Nizam did 
not occur ; no objections were made to the triple partition 
designed by Lord Wellesley; and the Treaty was concluded 
after consultation with the Nizam’s Plenipotentiary, Meer 
Allum, at Mysore, and duly ratified by His Highness at 
Hyderabad. It surely cannot be said that this cordial and 
prompt concurrence in the establishment of a separate 
Government in Mysore, under a descendant of the ancient 
Rajahs, can lessen the Nizam’s right and interest in the 
permanent maintenance of that separate Government. 

Mysore Papers, p. 55. 

f Tlie Marquis Wellesley’s Despatches were published in 1836*. 
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Sir John Lawrence’s argument is worth nothing, unless 
he means to say that because Lord Wellesley “dictated” 
the terms of the Partition Treaty, and was prepared, if 
necessary, “ to carry the new settlement into effect by the 
aid of British arms,” therefore Lord Wellesley’s successor 
has a right to disregard the terms of Partition, and to 
break up the settlement for his own exclusive advantage. 

Sir John Lawrence then urges that besides the 

“ absolute negation of any claim on the part of the Nizam to an 
equal partition of territory. Lord Mornington was studiously 
careful to be perfectly explicit in placing the cession of Mysore 
to the Rajah on a footing which should exclude any territorial 
claim of the Nizam, whether actual or reversions!, present or 
future. Accordingly, with reference to the 4th Article of the 
Treaty of Mysore, which laid down that a separate government 
was to be established for Mysore, under Kistna Raj Oodiaver, Lord 
Mornington issued these further commands to the Resident at 
Hyderabad : — 

“ The 4th Article contains the basis of an arrangement founded 
on the strongest principle of justice, humanity, and policy. It 
does not appear to me necessary to state anything further on this 
or the 5th A rticle ; you will naturally observe that if the Nizamis 
claim to an equal partition of territory had been founded on 
right, and consequently admitted by me, this adjustment, so 
honourable to the moderation, generosity, and wisdom of the 
British character, would not have taken place/'’* 

But while Lord Wellesley, in order to secure his point at 
Hyderabad, instructed his representative at that Court to 
adopt this high tone, he acknowledged in the directions 
given to the Commissioners at Mysore, that if this adjust- 
ment could not be effected, the Nizam’s claim to an equal 
partition would become irresistible, that there would be 
“no alternative but that of dividing the whole territory 
between the Allies. ”f 

Although Lord Wellesley at the critical moments of 
negotiation, assumed an imperious and determined style 
in dealing with the Nizam, he well knew the immense 
value of his past and continued cooperation, and the im- 
possibility of slighting his just pretensions. He writes as 
follows in one of those demi-official letters to Dundas 

* Mysore Papers, p. 56. 

f Wellesley’s Despatches, vol. ii, p. 49 ; ante, p. 93. 
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President of the Board of Control, which are certain to 
reveal his real sentiments : — 

u I trust in God that before this time my brother Henry’s 
arrival in England has satisfied your expectations respecting the 
settlement of Mysore. To have retained the whole territory for 
ourselves would have raised such a flame both at Hyderabad and 
Poonah, as could hardly have been extinguished without another 
war. Henry will have informed you of the difficulties which 
delayed even the settlement as ultimately effected at Hyderabad. 
The Nizam’s pride would not have been satisfied without a con- 
siderable cession of territory.”* 

This is very different from the supercilious and over- 
bearing tone which Sir John Lawrence assumes, and attri- 
butes to Lord Wellesley. 

The Governor-General then flies to another fallacious 
argument, utterly inconclusive and irrelevant, even if it 
were not based, as it is, on the misquotation of a Treaty. 
He says : — 

“ So far from preferring any claims, such as his Highness the 
Maharajah seeks to suggest and to evoke in support of his own 
pretensions, the Nizam afterwards ceded in perpetuity to the 
British Government, not only all the territories acquired under 
the Treaty of Seringapatam of 1 792, and the Treaty of Mysore of 
1799, but also whatever other territory he possessed, or was 
dependent on his Government South of the Toombuddra and the 
Kistna.”f 

It is not, perhaps, very important to remark — except as 
an illustration of the careless statements of fact which 
abound in the Calcutta despatches — that the Nizam, under 
Article VI of the Treaty of 1S00, retained a portion of 
these acquisitions from Mysore, the districts of Copal, Guj- 
jinderghur, and others, and still retains them.f But the 
Governor-General has not explained how these cessions and 
exchanges can touch either the sovereign rights of the 
Eajah of Mysore or the reversionary claims of the Nizam. 

Not that the question to be decided is merely that of the 
Nizam's “reversionary claims,” as the Calcutta despatches 
assume. The Nizam as yet has advanced no such claim. He 
does not wish to disturb the settlement made by the Parti- 
tion Treaty of 1799, but he is not likely to admit the right 

* Wellesley’s Despatches, vol, ii, p. 202-3. f Mysore Papers, p. 56. 

X Collection of Treaties, Calcutta, 1864 (Longman & Co.), vol, v, p. 71. 
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of the other contracting party to disturb it ; and the ques- 
tion is whether this ought to be done without his concur- 
rence. The question of his reversionary claims would only 
be raised if such claims were advanced or enforced by the 
other contracting party. 

In paragraph 1 4 of this same despatch from the Governor- 
General to the Secretary of State, we read : — “ It has been 
shown that the acceptance of the Treaty of Mysore was a 
distinct admission on the part of the Nizam, that the sove- 
reignty of Mysore rested with the British Government.”* 
Nothing of the sort has been shown ; on the contrary, the 
terms of the Partition Treaty of Mysore expressly negative 
any such view. There is not one single phrase or word in 
the Treaty that claims any superiority for the Honourable 
Company, or any exclusive share in the conquest or its 
fruits. 

Far from “ the sovereignty of Mysore” being admitted to 
rest with the British Government, the “ sovereignty” of one 
very small portion of Mysore, the river island of Seringa- 
patam, is, as I have before pointed out,f expressly granted 
to the British Government by a distinct Article (III) of 
the Partition Treaty. 

At the end of the twenty-third paragraph of the same 
Despatch of the 5th May, 1865, the Maharajah is said to 
have been designated in the Partition Treaty with the 
Nizam as “ the contemplated recipient at the hands of the 
British Commissioner of the Raj of Mysore.”^ And in the 
same way the Rajah himself was told in the letter from Cal- 
cutta, dated the 11th March, 1862, that in the Partition 
Treaty “ your Highness was not otherwise a party concerned 
than as the notified future recipient of the liberality of the 
British Government.’^ These are complete misrepresenta- 
tions : the Rajah is not once designated or notified in the 
Partition Treaty as the recipient of liberality or of anything 
“at the hands” of any “British Commissioner,” or of the 
British Government. I am compelled to meet these un- 
warrantable assertions with somewhat wearisome iteration. 
The Preamble of the Partition Treaty declares that — 

“ It has pleased Almighty God to prosper the just cause of the 
* Mysore Papers, p. 57. t Ante, p. 95. % Mysore Papers, p. 60. § Ibid., p. -5. 
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Allies, the Honourable Company, and his Highness the Nizam, 
with a continual course of victory and success, and finally to 
crown their arms by the reduction of the capital of Mysore, the 
fall of Tippoo Sultaun, the utter extinction of his power, and the 
unconditional submission of his people ; and the said Allies, being 
disposed to exercise the rights of conquest with the same modera- 
tion and forbearance which they have observed from the com- 
mencement to the conclusion of the late successful war, have 


resolved to use the power which it has pleased Almighty God to 
place in their hands, for the purpose of obtaining reasonable 
compensation for the expenses of the war, and of establishing 
permanent security and genuine tranquillity for themselves and 
their subjects, as well as for all the Powers contiguous to their 
respective dominions ,* wherefore a Treaty, for the adjustment of 
the territories of the late Tippoo Sultaun between the East India 
Company and the Nizam is now concluded, according to the 
under-mentioned Articles, which, by the blessing of God, shall 
be binding* upon the heirs and successors of the contracting 
parties, as long as the sun and moon shall endure, and of which 
the conditions shall be reciprocally observed by the said contract- 


ing parties/** 


Articles IV and V of the Partition Treaty are as follows : 


u iv. A separate Government shall be established in Mysore ; 
and for this purpose, it is stipulated and agreed, that the Maha 
Rajah Mysore Kishna Rajah Oodiaver Behauder, a descendant 
of the ancient Rajahs of Mysore, shall possess the territory here- 
inafter described, upon the conditions hereinafter mentioned. 

“ v. The contracting Powers mutually and severally agree, that 
the districts specified in Schedule C, hereunto annexed, shall be 
ceded to the said Maha Rajah Mysore Kishna Rajah, and shall 
form the separate Government of Mysore, upon the conditions 
hereinafter mentioned.” f 


Nothing in this Treaty is done by the British Govern- 
ment alone ; the “ rights of conquest” are exercised by 
“ the Allies the cession is made w mutually and severally” 
by “ the contracting Powers.” 

If we now turn to the Subsidiary Treaty with the Rajah, 
to which the Nizam was not a party, but which was con- 
cluded eight days, and ratified twenty-three days, after the 
Rajah had been placed on the throne by the Plenipotentiaries 
of the Company and the Nizam, we shall find that in 
Article V the Rajah's dominions are defined as “the terri- 
tories ceded to him by the Fifth Article of the Treaty of 
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Mysore,” the Partition Treaty ; and that in Article XY that 
Treaty is again mentioned as the authority, declaring the 
districts which “ belong respectively to the English Company 
and to his Highness.” 

The cession was thus effected by the Partition Treaty. 
The Subsidiary Treaty, to which the Nizam was not a party, 
solely relates, as its name implies, and as its contents prove, 
to the conditions and securities of the British Subsidy, and 
to the relations between the two States. No cession is 
made by the Subsidiary Treaty, — on the contrary, it de- 
clares the cession to have been effected by the Partition 
Treaty, — no grant is made in it, except that of the Subsidy 
to the British Government. The Subsidiary Treaty, as 
w r as most inconsistently admitted in the Calcutta letter of 
the 11th March, 1862, is “ancillary and subordinate”* to 
the Partition Treaty, and is, in fact, inseparable from it. 

It is erroneous, therefore, to represent, as the Governor- 
General does in his letters both to the Secretary of State 
and to the Rajah, that the cession of Mysore to the Rajah 
was effected by the Subsidiary Treaty, or that his Highness 
was the recipient of anything under that Treaty. 

The Govefnor-General in his letter of the 5th May, 1865, 
impresses on the Rajah that “it was clearly understood by 
the Nizam that his accession of territorial rights was limited 
to the districts specifically assigned him in Schedule B of 
the Partition Treaty.”f And in his despatch of the same 
date to the Secretary of State, Sir John Lawrence, referring 
to the transactions of 1799, observes : — 

“ The Governor- General caused to be distinctly signified to the 
Nizam that if he elected to accept the Treaty, it was on the clear 
understanding, and the precise condition that his accession of 
territorial rights was limited to the districts specifically assigned 
to the Nizam in Schedule (B.) of the Treaty, and that the Nizam 
abjured all claim to the territory which the British Government 
was about to confer on the youthful Maharajah.”! 

The frequently repeated mistake as to the British Go- 
vernment conferring territory on the Rajah, has already 
been sufficiently exposed. The British Government, acting 
alone, took nothing and conferred nothing. Whatever was 

* Mysore Papers, p. 5. t Ibid., p. 69. J Ibid., p. 56. 
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conferred upon the Rajah was conferred by the Allies. And 
of course when the Allies conferred territory upon the 
Rajah, to form “a separate Government,” they ipso facto 
abjured all claim to it themselves. But there was no more 
abjuring, expressed or implied, on the part of the Nizam, 
than on the part of the Company. 

It was, no doubt, clearly understood by the Nizam, that 
his accession of territorial rights was limited to the districts 
specifically assigned him in Schedule B of the Partition 
Treaty. But the territorial acquisitions of the East India 
Company were also limited to the districts specified in 
Schedule A, and to the fortress of Seringapatam and the 
small tract of land assigned by Article III ; while the pro- 
vinces intended to form the separate Government of Mysore, 
and ceded to the Rajah, under Articles IV and V, are in 
like manner defined in Schedule C of the same Treaty. 

The right of conquest empowered the Company and the 
Nizam to make a partition and settlement of the territories 
held by Tippoo. Whatever was acquired by the British 
Government, whatever was acquired by the Nizam, what- 
ever was conferred upon the Rajah, are all clearly defined in 
the Partition Treaty. By that Treaty his sovereignty and 
his territories were conferred upon the Rajah ; by virtue of 
that Treaty he was enthroned by the Allies. Under the 
subsequent Subsidiary Treaty the British Government holds 
its annual Subsidy, its neglected prerogative of authoritative 
supervision, and its abused prerogative of temporary man- 
agement. 


CHAPTER VII. 


RIGHTS OF THE RAJAH AND HIS HEIRS. 

I have heard that in a certain voluminous work — age and 
author unknown — descriptive of Northern Europe, there is 
one Chapter with this remarkable heading, • 

“On the Snakes in Norway/’ 

The whole Chapter however only consists of these words : — 
“ There are no snakes in Norway.” 

A singular parallel to this negative specification is to be 
found in the Administrative Report of the Government of 
India for I860 on Mysore. In the general Table of Con- 
tents, in company with Judicial, Revenue, and Public 
Works, there is a special department for 

“ Marine,” 

And a Section with the same heading is duly placed in its 
proper order; but contains only the following informa- 
tion : — 

“ Marine. 

“ Mysore is without any sea-board or navigable river.” 

If the present Chapter were to be written, in this pecu- 
liarly exhaustive style, by any one imbued with the doc- 
trine and spirit of the Calcutta letter of the 1 1th March, 
1862, it would be very brief, and might stand thus : — 

Rights oe the Rajah and his Heirs. 

The Rajah has no rights, and his heirs cannot be recog- 
nised. Or, if we expand our summary a little, and adopt 
the very -words of that extraordinary communication, it 
might run as follows : — 

The Rajah of Mysore enjoys the personal provision — an 
ample provision for his comfort and dignity — made for him 
when the British Government, as Conqueror and Sovereign, 
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cancelled the authority it had conferred, and reentered 
upon the possession of the Mysore territories. This pro- 
vision is a personal right, not heritable even by a natural- 
born heir ; and his title to that right rests upon favour 
shown to his Highness by the British Government* 

A personal right, resting upon grace and "favour, seems 
to nae to be little better than no right at all. But I trust 
I have given sufficient reason in the last two Chapters for 
not accepting the conclusions of the Calcutta letter, and for 
disapproving entirely of its spirit. I believe that the 
Baj all and his heirs for ever, have the right of sovereignty 
in Mysore, and that this right is secured and guaranteed 
to them by the Partition Treaty of Mysore, between the 
Nizam and the British Government. 

In their determination not to allow the coveted reversion 
of Mysore to escape, the Calcutta officials were driven at 
last to threaten the annihilation of the Baj ah’s dynasty 
with a very cruel weapon — the weapon used by Lord Dal- 
housie in the Carnatic spoliation, and displayed in his 
Minute on Mysore j" — to deny that the sovereignty of 
Mysore was hereditary even to direct lineal descendants, 
to declare the Subsidiary Treaty of 1799 “a personal 
Treaty,” made only for one life, and renewable merely at 
the good pleasure of the British Government, as a matter 
of grace and favour. The intention of using this plea is 
evident in that passage of the letter to the Rajah, in which 
the Bajah is told that his personal provision “is not a 
heritable right, and would not be claimable even by a natural 
born heir.J This reserved plea of a personal or life Treaty 
is utterly untenable and groundless. 

The Subsidiary Treaty of 1799 with the Bajah of Mysore 
is declared in the Preamble to be “ a Treaty of perpetual 
friendship and alliance,” concluded in consequence of what 
was “stipulated in the Treaty of the 22nd of June 1799” 
(the Partition Treaty) “ between the Honourable East India 
Company and the Nawab Nizam-ood-Dowla — “ for effect- 
ing a settlement of the territories of the late Tippoo Sultan,” 

** Ante, p. 71. 

f Ante, p. 41, The iniquitous Carnatic case is quoted by Mr. Mangles as 
an available precedent ! — Mysore Papers, p, 84 (note). 

t Ante, p. 71. 
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- — and “ in order to carry the said stipulations into effect 
and the Preamble closes with the asseveration that it “shall 
be binding upon the contracting parties as long as the sun 
and moon shall endure. ”t 

Two preliminary points of great importance come out 
very clearly in the terms of this Preamble. Firstly, although 
the Nizam is not a party to the Subsidiary Treaty with the 
Bajah, his equal action and interest in establishing the 
separate State of Mysore, are therein fully admitted - 
the Subsidiary Treaty is concluded in order to carry out 
the stipulations of the Partition Treaty with the Nizam. 
Secondly, as the Treaty is stated to be perpetual,” and to 
be of binding force on both parties “ as long as the sun and 
moon shall endure,” it is not a personal but a real Treaty ; 
and therefore, although the usual words, “his heirs and 
successors,” are not appended to the Bajah’s name, hereditary 
succession is effectually maintained. 

The Treaty declares itself to be perpetual, and to be 
made for important public objects ; it is therefore a real 
and not a personal Treaty .+ The Bajah of Mysore was 
certainly recognised by the terms of this Treaty, as the 
reigning Sovereign of Mysore, and an Ally of the British 
Government. The dignity of a reigning Sovereign is essen- 
tially hereditary in India, as in Europe. If the Bajah had 
been a person arbitrarily selected for this dignity by the 
East India Company alone, of its own good pleasure, as a 
reward for his services, or in consideration of his eminent 
personal qualifications, this Treaty collated with the Parti- 
tion Treaty, would still have transmitted the sovereignty 
to his heirs. But it was not so : the Bajah’s position is 
much stronger ; he was selected by the two Allies, the East 

* Appendix B. , + Ibid. 

% “ Treaties, properly so called, are either personal or real. They are per- 
sonal, when their continuation in force depends on the person of the Sovereign 
(or his family), with whom they have been contracted. They are real, when 
their duration depends on the State, independently of the person who contracts. 
All Treaties made for a time specified, or for ever, are also real.” — Lem of 
Nations, translated from Q. F. von Martens, London, 1803, p. 54, “ Treaties,” 

says Yattel (book ir, chap, xii, § 187), “ that are perpetual, and those made for 
a determinate time, are real ; since their duration does not depend on the lives 
of the contracting parties.” And Grofcius points out that it is not necessary 
that the words “ heirs and successors” “ should be introduced in order to make 
the Treaty real.” — Be Jure Belli et Pads, lib. ir, c. xv. 
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India Company and the Nizam, disposing of territories 
conquered by their united arms, to be the Sovereign of “ a 
separate Government and he was expressly so selected as 
the “ descendant of the ancient Rajahs of Mysore,” as the 
representative of a royal family whose hereditary succession 
had been preserved for upwards of three centuries, which 
had only been excluded from power, during the military 
usurpation of Hyder and Tippoo, for the comparatively 
short space of thirty-eight years, and which had only been 
excluded from the representative sovereignty for the still 
shorter space of sixteen years. Lord Wellesley himself, 
while declaring that the ancient family could assert no 
absolute right ; that the whole settlement must be based on 
the conquest by the Allies, and that “ their cession must be 
the source of the Hindoo Prince’s dominion,”* still always 
spoke of the Rajah’s enthronement as a restoration, and 
alludes to “the antiquity of his legitimate title.” And 
Lord William Bentinck, in his severe letter of the 7th Sep- 
tember 1831, informing the Rajah that he was about to 
assume the management of Mysore, thus describes what 
took place after the fall of Seringapatam : — “Your High- 
ness is well aware of the generosity displayed by the con- 
querors upon that occasion. Instead of availing themselves 
of the right of conquest, and of annexing the territories of 
Mysore to those of the Honourable Company and of the 
Nizam, the sovereignty was restored to the family of the 
ancient Rajahs of the country, who had taken no part in 
the contest, and your Highness was placed on the musnud ”f 
And all the conditions of the Partition Treaty, providing 
for this restoration, and making the detailed allotment and 
cession of the provinces to form the separate Government 
of Mysore,” are also said to be binding upon “ the heirs and 
successors of the contracting parties as long as the sun and 
moon shall endure.” 

The Partition Treaty, as I have stated in the last Chapter, 
divided the dominions ruled by Tippoo Sultan into three 
parts, and the Schedules attached to that Treaty define the 
respective acquisitions of the Honourable Company and 
the Nizam, and the limits of the Rajah’s dominions. No 

# Wellesley’s Despatches, vol. ii, p. M. 
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Schedule is attached to the Subsidiary Treaty ; the frontiers 
and extent of the Mysore State are not in any way indicated 
therein, except in the Preamble as “ the territories specified 
in Schedule C, annexed to the said” (Partition) “ Treaty,” 
and in Article Y, as “the territories ceded to him” (the 
Eajah,) “by the 5th Article of the Treaty of Mysore” (the 
Partition Treaty).* Thus, without a reference to the Parti- 
tion Treaty with the Nizam, the representatives of the 
Rajah would never have known what districts were com- 
prised in the Mysore country. Again, in Article XV of the 
Subsidiary Treaty, providing for subsequent exchanges of 
territory (which for convenient reference will be found 
entire in a note to this pagef), allusion is made to “the 
districts declared by the Treaty of Mysore” (the Partition 
Treaty), “to belong respectively to the English Company 
Behauder and to his Highness ;” so that the titles of the 
Company and the Rajah to their respective possessions are 
referred to the same document, the Partition Treaty. And, 
therefore, although the Rajah was not a party to the Parti- 
tion Treaty, nor the Nizam to the Subsidiary Treaty, it is 
manifest that the one cannot be read without the other; 
that the two are inseparably bound up together ; that the 
Eajah of Mysore is entitled to point equally to both Treaties 
in support of his sovereign rights. 

All the conditions which were imposed upon the Rajah of 
Mysore by the Subsidiary Treaty of 1799, slightly modified 
by the additional Articles of 1807, may be concisely stated 
as follows : — He was to receive a military force furnished 
by the East India Company, for the defence and security 
of his dominions, and to pay the annual sum of seven lakhs 
of star pagodas (£245,000) as a Subsidy^ (Article II); he 
was to maintain at all times fit for service, and ready 

* Appendix B. 

t a xy. Whereas it may hereafter appear, that some of the districts declared 
by the Treaty of Mysore to belong respectively to the English Company Behauder 
and to his Highness are inconveniently situated, with a view to the proper con- 
nection of their respective lines of frontier, it is hereby stipulated between , 
the contracting parties, that in all such cases they will proceed to such an ad- 
justment, by means of exchanges or otherwise, as shall be best suited to the 
occasion.” 

t In addition to this, the Rajah, by a subsequent arrangement, pays £5,000 
per annum, as rent for the river island of Seringapatam, held in sovereignty 
by the British Government, making £250,000 per annum in all. 
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to serve with the Company’s army, a body of 4,000 effective 
Horse (Additional Article I); to hold no commumcation or 
correspondence with any foreign State _ (Article \ I) , to 
admit no European into his service, or into his territories, 
without the consent of the Company (Aitide VII) , to 
make a suitable provision for certain officers of rank in the 
service of Tippoo Sultan (Article XI) : and lastly, Article 
XIV contains a declaration on behalf of the Bajah that lie 
will “pay at all times the utmost attention to such advice 
as the Company’s Government shall occasionally judge it 
necessary to offer to him, with a view to the economy of 
his finances, the better collection of his revenues, the 
administration of justice, the extension of commerce, the 
encouragement of trade, agriculture, and industry, or any 
other objects connected with the advancement of his digh- 
ness’s interests, the happiness of his people, and the mutual 
welfare of both States.” (Appendix B.) 

It is with reference to this last Article only that the Bajah 
has been most unfairly, charged with an infraction of the 
Treaty, or in the words of the Calcutta epistle, with its 
“flagrant and habitual violation.” Every stipulation of 
that° Treaty providing an equivalent m money and military 
aid for general protection, has always been fulfilled to the 
letter, and the British Government lias thereby profited 
largely. The Bajah has never been accused of hostile or 
sinister intrigues against the dominant Power, either within 
or without his own territories. His Highness s hearty 
allegiance to British supremacy, his loyal demeanour, his 
beneficial influence and useful services during the crisis of 
rebellion, have been the recent subject of grateful acknow- 
ledgments by the Viceroy, the Secretary of btate and it 
is understood— by the Queen herself. 1 he slightest derelic- 
tion within this sphere of duty, might well be charged as 
an infraction of the Treaty. But the obligations of Article 
XIV must be placed in quite another category, in the first 
place, they do not relate to any promised advantages . 
or service that could be improperly withheld from the 
British Government, and which the Bajah might be called 
upon, under penalty, to make good. Ihey relate to the 
mutual welfare of both States” in a general way, but more 
particularly to “ the advancement of his Highness s interests, 
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and the happiness of his people,” — in short, to the welfare 
of the State of Mysore. This Article was meant to promote 
the good order and stability of the separate Government of 
Mysore, and was never intended to prove a trap, of to fur- 
nish a pretext for its destruction. The obligations are 
mutual, the dominant Power undertaking to offer good 
advice, the dependent Prince promising to pay the utmost 
attention to it. But the British Government could not 
possibly have the right of complaining that its advice was 
not followed, unless the Rajah displayed the most open and 
defiant contumacy, because it held the corrective remedy 
for the inattention or disobedience of the Mysore State in 
its own hands. The British Government having confined 
its controlling action to vague and loose reproof, and to the 
remonstrances of the Resident in particular eases ; having 
neglected to make its advice efficacious by establishing 
general principles and substantive law ; having neglected 
to make its advice authoritative by the imposition of ordi- 
nances, or even by the firm presentation of specific measures 
of reform, is completely debarred from accusing the Rajah 
of an infraction of the Treaty. With much more reason 
the Rajah of Mysore might accuse the British Government 
of infringing the Treaty, in not having pressed its good 
advice upon him at the proper time, and in the most 
effectual form.* 

The Subsidiary Treaty of 1799 is what is called by writers 
on public law “a Treaty of unequal alliance.” Grotius says 
that in a Treaty of unequal alliance, “ where the terms of 
the compact give a permanent precedence to one of the 
parties,” — “where the greater share of power goes to the 
stronger,” — “the King” (or State) “preserves his sove- 
reignty.” And “ in unequal alliances the words command 
and obedience are sometimes used with reference to trans- 
actions between the superior and the inferior ; but this does 
not refute what I have said.” “ The payment of money to 
the superior, as a consideration for protection, does not 
destroy sovereign ty.”f And Wheaton says : — “ Treaties of 
unequal alliance, guarantee, mediation, and protection, may 

* As Sir Frederick Currie and Sir Henry Montgomery point out, ante, p, 16, 
t De Jure Belli et Pads, Dr. Whewell’s edition, 1853, lib. i, chap, ii, 
pp. 152, 153, 157, 160. 
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have the effect of limiting and qualifying the sovereignty 
according to the stipulations of the Treaties.”* 

The sovereignty of the Rajah of Mysore is, therefore, un- 
doubtedly limited and qualified by the stipulations of the 
Subsidiary Treaty, under which the power of making war, 
and of communicating with other States is resigned, and 
an authoritative right of counsel is conceded to the British 
Government ; but it is limited by nothing beyond those 
stipulations, and no provision is made in that Treaty for 
the suppression, under any circumstances, of the Rajah’s 
sovereignty, or of that “ separate Government ” of Mysore 
constituted by the Partition Treaty with the Nizam. 

The suppression of the Mysore State was first distinctly 
threatened by the fact that the Rajah was tacitly excepted 
from the benefit of the amende honorable to Hindoo Sove- 
reigns, which were based on that Adoption despatch of the 
30th April I860, approved in Sir Charles Wood's reply of 
the 26th July of the same year, to which I have so often 
referred. t In this despatch Lord Canning strongly repro- 
bated the caprice and mutability of our former practice 
with regard to regulating successions in the minor Princh 
palities, and absolutely abandoned that pretended preroga- 
tive of rejecting adopted heirs, by which so many annexa- 
tions had been effected, and to which the acquisitive school 
of Calcutta mainly trusted for pursuing future appropria- 
tions. But even while recommending the policy of main- 
taining a system of Native States, while repudiating the 
imaginary precedents which had been evoked for their 
destruction, Lord Canning — misled by the superficial temp- 
tations and supposed facilities of acquiring another rich 
province — sent no copy of the circular letter declaring Her 
Majesty’s intention to recognise all future adoptions, to the 
Rajah of Mysore, who thus, at first sight, seems to have 
been purposely excluded from the operation of this con- 
servative and restorative measure. 

But it must be noticed here that Lord Canning, having 
on the 30th of March, I860 (Ante, p. 54), told the Secretary 
of State that the Rajah was willing to bequeath his King- 
dom to the British Government, and having referred to the 

O 

* x * Elements.. of . International Law, Boston, 1855, p, 45, 
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fact that his Highness hacl not adopted an heir, as a satis- 
factory point in the situation, could hardly be expected on 
the 30th of April — -just one month later — to write to the 
Secretary of State, proposing to encourage the Rajah to 
adopt, and to follow that up by inviting that Prince himself 
to take the very step which, in Lord Canning’s opinion, was 
so strongly to be deprecated, and which step — relying upon 
the Residency gossip of Lord Dalhousie’s time, and upon 
the further instalment of the same in 1858, — Lord Canning 
seriously believed the Rajah did not wish to take. It must 
have seemed quite evident to Lord Canning that if he 
pressed the Rajah, he would either induce an adoption, and 
thus preclude the desired bequest, or he would cause the 
aged Sovereign’s last days, in the event of his refusal to 
adopt, to be embittered by family dissensions, and by the 
general execration of his courtiers and subjects, and of all 
good Hindoos. The invitation to adopt was therefore not 
extended to the Rajah of Mysore. But there is great reason 
to doubt whether, in omitting to send a copy of the circular 
letter to the Rajah, Lord Canning, however desirous of se- 
curing the reversion of Mysore, had any hostile intention 
towards his Highness. He clearly believed at that time 
that the Rajah and himself were both of one mind on the 
subject. Sir John Willoughby states as follows in one of 
his Minutes : — •“ By a comparison of dates, it seems to me 
clear that Lord Canning had no idea of excluding the Rajah 
from the benefits of his adoption policy by resorting to such 
a quibble as that the Rajah is not 1 now governing his own 
territory’.”* 

It is very remarkable that neither Lord Canning, in his 
despatch to the Secretary of State of the 30th March, 1860, 
nor even Lord Dalhousie, in his Minute of the 14th of 
January, 1856,t directly impugns the Rajah’s right of 
adoption. Indeed, from their both noticing as a gratifying 
circumstance that he had not adopted a son, one would 
rather be justified in assuming that they could not deny his 
right to adopt — in Sir Mark Cubbon’s words : — “As for the 
adoption, they dare not refuse it ”$ 

I regret that a copy of the circular letter to the Princes 

* Mysore Papers, 1866. p. 31. t Ante, p. 41. % Ante, p. 51. 
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of India, promising to recognise adopted successors, was not 
sent to the Rajah of Mysore ; but I cannot allow that his 
rights, or the rights of his family, are in the least diminished 
by that omission. The Rajah’s act of adoption conveys to 
any person legally eligible an indefeasible title to the sove- 
rignty of Mysore. In the event of his Highness’s demise 
without having adopted a son, the right and duty of adop- 
tion would have devolved upon his senior widow. To the 
many authorities on this point, quoted by me in a recent 
publication* I may add the testimony of Sir John Mal- 
colm : — 

“ The first in rank among the Princesses of a Hindu Ruler or 
Chief who has no issue, becomes on his death a personage of 
oreat consequence in the State, from her acknowledged right of 
adoption, and the claims upon the power and property of her 
husband, which this choice confers. It is generally conceived a 
duty to choose from the least objectionable among the near rela- 
tions of the deceased; but the obligation is not imperative, and 
the consequences of the exercise of this right too often produce 
family feuds and disputed successions. ”t 

The “ ruling sanction” of the Paramount Power, however 
amplified and abused during Lord Dalhousie’s sway, pro- 
perly extends only to the prevention of these family feuds, 
to the ultimate decision in disputed successions, and no 
farther. If annexation is decreed, it may as well he done 
boldly, on the plea that the Raj is not heritable even to a 
natural-born heir ; for it is impossible to show that any 
Paramount Power in India has ever possessed any more 
right to refuse succession to an adopted son than to a lineal 
male descendant. 

* I have recently argued the general question of Adoption so fully, that I 
do not consider it necessary to go over the same ground here, but must refer 
to The Empire in India , Letters on « The Right of Adoption” and 5£ Sattara ” 

f Central India , vol. i, p. 484. 
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IMPERIAL RIGHTS, DUTIES, AND INTERESTS. 

Whether we consider this Mysore ease as a legal question, 
as a matter to be decided by a strict interpretation of cove- 
nants ; or from a moral point of view with special reference 
to the good of the people ; or in relation to what may be 
called sentimental ideas of progress ; or with sole regard to 
our own political and material interests, — it will equally 
appear, in every aspect, that the projects of the Calcutta 
Government are alike unjust and inexpedient. 

The legal situation of the case, considered as one of ab- 
stract justice and fidelity to contracts, may be very briefly 
summed up. The Partition and Subsidiary Treaties of 
1799, except where they are expressly modified by subse- 
quent engagements, are still in full force.* 

The Mysore Subsidy, which Lord William Bentinek ad- 
mitted had “never been in jeopardy”, having been uninter- 
ruptedly paid for sixty-five years in monthly instalments 
according to the terms of the Treaty, no cause remains, 
under the strict terms of the Subsidiary Treaty, for any 
longer retaining the Rajah’s dominions under the “exclusive 
authority and control” of the British Government. 

For refusing to recognise the Rajah’s adopted son and 
lawful successor, no honest excuse or pretext can possibly 
be brought forward. Such a refusal is simply a perverse 
reassertion of that imaginary and pretended prerogative 
which Lord Canning, in the Adoption Despatch of 1860, 
expressly and publicly rejected and abandoned. 

Regarding the question again as a matter of moral obli- 
gation to the people of the country, — looking merely to the 

* A new Treaty was made with the Nizam in 1800, by which the greater 
part of the territories acquired from Tippoo under the partitions of 1792 and 
1799, were ceded to the JUast India Company, to provide for the Subsidiary 
Force ; but in this, as well as in the later Treaties of 1822 and 1853, all pre- 
vious engagements were expressly renewed and confirmed. 
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broad general case of the former misgovernment of Mysore 
during the Rajah’s personal rule, it has been proved that 
the Honourable Company was primarily and mainly blame- 
able for it. If Mysore was badly governed in the past, it 
was our own fault ; and if Mysore were in the future to be 
badly governed under the restored rule of its Sovereign, the 
faithful Ally and attached feudatory of the British Crown, 
it would be equally our own fault. Ample securities can 
be obtained, under the provisions of the existing Treaty, for 
the due administration of justice, and for the economical 
management of the finances. No valid objection can be 
made, therefore, under that head to the Rajah’s immediate 
restoration. No valid excuse can be found, under that 
head, for the rejection of the Rajah’s heir. 

Extending the power of our Government under the Treaty 
to the utmost limit, granting that having once assumed the 
management, and having retained it for thirty-four years, 
we are morally bound not to relinquish it until we have 
obtained the best security for “ the welfare of the people” 
(one of the objects mentioned in Article V), there is no 
such difficulty in obtaining a full security, as can justify us 
in having turned the temporary interference contemplated 
by the Treaty into such a persistent sequestration. Still 
less could the British Government be justified in turning 
this administrative sequestration, existing professedly under 
the Subsidiary Treaty, into a territorial appropriation in 
defiance both of this Treaty and of our engagements with 
the Nizam. 

The political stability of our Empire and the progressive 
instruction of India, would equally be impaired and retarded 
by an unjust settlement of this Mysore question. And it is 
a most extraordinary fact that Lord Canning, though mis- 
informed and misled in this solitary instance, was fully 
convinced, and expressed the soundest views on the general 
aspect of* the question. Arguing for the proposed policy 
of no longer interfering with the succession of adopted heirs, 
he says in his Despatch of the 30th April, I860 : — 

“ The proposed measure will not debar the Government of 
India from stepping in to set right such. serious abuses in a Native 
Government as may threaten any part of the country with anarchy 
or disturbance, nor from assuming • temporary charge of a Native 
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State when there shall be sufficient reason to do so. This has 
long been our practice. We have repeatedly exercised the power 
with the assent and sometimes at the desire of the chief authority 
in the State, and it is one which, used with good judgment and 
moderation, it is very desirable that we should retain. It will, 
indeed, when once the proposed assurance shall have been given, 
be more easy than heretofore to exercise it without provoking 
jealousy of any designs upon the independence of the State.” 

Now most certainly the power of “ assuming temporary 
charge of a Native State,” with the object of establishing a 
system of law and order, is a power which the Government 
of India might most beneficially hold in reserve, and employ 
to a much greater extent than has been hitherto attempted. 
But if the reformed State of Mysore were to be appropriated 
by the protecting Government, the power of assuming tem- 
porary charge of any other State could never be exercised 
without provoking jealousy and alarm to the highest pos- 
sible degree. 

In this most conspicuous instance of Mysore we have 
effectually reformed the administration of the country, but 
have signalised our management by the complete exclusion 
of the Rajah from all share in the government ; and an in- 
tention is now very plainly shown of making our adminis- 
trative possession at once the opportunity and the pretext 
of absorbing the State and abolishing the sovereignty. If 
this contemplated breach of trust and violation of Treaties 
be allowed to proceed to the final extremity, what reliance 
can hereafter be placed in our moderation and good faith 1 
■ As Captain W. J. Eastwick remarks in his Minute against 
the annexation of Mysore : — 

“An eminent and lamented statesman” (Sir G. C. Lewis) 
“justly writes : c The only stable foundation for a Government is 
its moral authority : so long as it is looked up to with respect, 
confidence, and .esteem by the body of the people, it stands 
on a rock/ These essentials wanting, it is an edifice built on 
sand.”* 

In another part of the Adoption Despatch of 1860, Lord 
Canning wrote as follows : — 

“ It is certain that objection to the proposed measure will be 
taken on the ground that it will cut off future opportunities of 
accession of territory, and that it is our duty not to forego these. 

* Mysore Papers, 1866, p. 79. 
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“ I regard this not as an objection, but as a recommendation; 
and I cannot take that view of our duty. 

“ Our supremacy will never be heartily accepted and respected 
so long as we leave ourselves open to the doubts which are now 
felt, and which our uncertain policy has justified, as to our ulti- 
mate intention towards Native States. 

“We shall not become stronger so long as we continue adding 
to our territory without adding to our European force ; and the 
additions to that force which we already require are probably as 
large as England can conveniently furnish, and they will certainly 
cost as much as India can conveniently pay. 

“As to Civil Government, our English officers are too few for 
the work which they have on their hands, and our financial means 
are not yet equal to the demands upon us. Accession of territory 
will not make it easier to discharge our already existing duties 
in the administration of justice, the prosecution of public works, 
and in many other ways.”* 

The last paragraph in this extract shows that Lord Can- 
ning had become well acquainted with the immense fallacy 
of those hopes of augmented financial resources which had 
animated the advocates of annexation. He knew that the 
acquisition of territory had always brought with it the 
necessity of increased establishments, civil and military, on a 
more expensive scale than that which sufficed for the native 
government, that contented submission was turned into 
dangerous disaffection, and that instead of receiving tribute 
the Imperial Treasury was called upon to supply deficien- 
cies. He knew that every Province absorbed by Lord Dal- 
housie had proved a burden on the revenues of our older 
possessions, and he therefore adduces the inadequacy of our 
“financial means” as one of the reasons for avoiding acces- 
sions of territory. 

And this leads us to consider the question as it affects 
the material interests of Great Britain. Even by those who 
in a general way acknowledge the iniquity and impolicy 
of persistent and systematic annexation, the question of 
absorbing Mysore has been represented as quite special and 
peculiar. It has been urged, in addition to arguments 
drawn from the growing value and capabilities of this 
country, that it is so completely encircled by British pro- 
vinces, that it would be highly impolitic and unadvisable to 
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perpetuate a separate jurisdiction. It is chiefly to these 
considerations that Lord Canning may be supposed to have 
been adverting, when he wrote in the following terms to 
the Secretary of State for India, in that letter of 30th March, 
1860, from which we have already quoted (p. 55, 58 ) : — 

“It may be very little desirable that more provinces should be 
added to those which are already under the absolute rule of the 
Queen in India ; but the case of Mysore, lying in the midst of 
the Madras Presidency, and already bound to us in a way which 
is not convenient or satisfactory, is quite exceptional ; and the 
bequest of that country in full sovereignty to the Crown, by the 
free will of the ruler, and in a spirit of loyal attachment to the 
British power, is a consummation which, in the interest of all 
concerned, no one would wish to see defeated/’ 

If there were any weight in the considerations founded 
on the geographical position of Mysore in relation to our 
immediate possessions, it would not be difficult to show that 
there is nothing exceptional in that position. If the course 
of annexation were to be resumed in the tempting instance 
of Mysore, a long series of similar temptations would be re- 
opened, and every little sovereignty, embedded in the Bri- 
tish dominions, would feel itself to be doomed to assimilation 
in its turn, at the first plausible opportunity. For although 
the large revenue of Mysore makes it appear a more than 
usually desirable acquisition, there is really no special cause 
that can render its appropriation more defensible than that 
of any other State in India. 

There is nothing inconvenient or unsatisfactory in the 
way in which' Mysore is legally connected with the British 
Government. On the contrary, it would be much better 
for the Imperial Power, for the Princes and for the people, 
if all the Native States of India were connected with the 
British Crown by such well-defined ties and obligations as 
those of the Subsidiary Treaty of 1799. There is nothing 
inconvenient or unsatisfactory in the way Mysore is at pre- 
sent bound to us, except that obstacle to its full develop- 
ment as a reformed Native State, offered by the needless 
and unjust suspension of its legitimate Sovereign. But 
when Lord Canning penned the lines which we have just 
quoted, in his Despatch of 30th March, 1860, he was, as we 
know, still under the mistaken impression that the Rajah 
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would never adopt a son, and would actually prefer the 
absorption of Mysore in the British dominions to the main- 
tenance of his hereditary throne. Without our knowledge 
of this erroneous belief, we should find it very difficult to 
account for the strange inconsistency that on the 30th 
March, 1860, the Governor-General should deem the case 
of Mysore, “ lying in the midst of the Madras Presidency”, 
to be “quite exceptional”, and such that its “bequest in full 
sovereignty to the Crown,” is “ a consummation which no 
one would wish to see defeated”, while on the 30th April, 
1860, — -just one month later, — in his admirable Adoption 
Despatch, he declares that all who “remember the condition 
of Upper India in 1857 and 1858” must be “thankful that 
in the centre of the large and compact British province of 
Rohilcund there remained the solitary little State of Barn- 
poor, still administered by its own Mahomedan Prince, and 
that on the borders of the Punjab and of the districts above 
Delhi, the Chief of Puttiala and his kinsmen still retained 
their hereditary authority unimpaired.” # 

In this Despatch Lord Canning most emphatically pro- 
nounced this maxim of Imperial policy : — 

“The safety of our rule is increased, not diminished, by the 
maintenance of the Native Chiefs well affected to us.”* 

What Native Prince is more well-affected to us, what 
Native Prince has proved himself to be more faithfully at- 
tached to the British Crown, than the Rajah of Mysore. — “that 
venerable and loyal Prince”, as Lord Canning termed him, 
“the oldest and staunchest Ally of Her Majesty in India”, 
as the Secretary of State observed, and who, again in the 
words of Lord Canning, “ possesses a very strong claim to 
have his wishes and feelings consulted by us”? He does 
indeed possess a strong claim, although he asks for nothing 
but bare justice ; for those who can appreciate the terrible 
results that must have followed, if the contagion of the re- 
volt in Northern and Central India had spread to the 
Southern Presidency and the Madras Army, may well main- 
tain, as many experienced officials have done, that- not even 
the Nawab of Rampoor or the Rajah of Puttiala deserved so 
much the gratitude of the British Government for their con- 
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duet during the rebellion, as did the Rajah of Mysore for 
“ the ready and useful assistance which he rendered to the 
Queen’s troops,” and for his personal efforts “ in preserving 
peace and encouraging loyalty.”* 

There is nothing but disgrace and loss of moral influence 
to be got by denying the Rajah’s just claim ; and every evil 
effect would be enormously and irretrievably increased by 
refusing to recognise his lawful heir. Beyond the miserable 
patronage, nothing whatever is really to be gained from this 
unjust confiscation. The Mysore State now pays a much 
larger sum as tribute applicable to Imperial purposes than 
could ever 'be shown as a surplus under our immediate rule, 
besides being bound to furnish a body of four thousand 
Irregular Horse, most useful troops, whenever required for 
our service. .Altogether the direct contributions payable 
by Mysore, out of its revenue of one million sterling, can- 
not be computed at less than £300,000 per annum. No 
Presidency, no Collectorate in India pays so well. And 
the British Government is subject to no burden, is placed 
under no obligations in return, beyond those of general 
guaranty and protection. The Viceroy is not bound to sta- 
tion a single soldier, European or native, -within the fron- 
tiers of Mysore, if he does not choose. All our troops may 
be withdrawn on an emero-encv. 

O 

The continued acquisition of territory — even by fair 
means and with a just title — can no longer be advantageous 
to Great Britain, or beneficial to India. But every district 
that is acquired by foul means and with a bad title, is a 
burden and an injury to the Empire. However strong, 
however well administered, the Government of India may 
be, it is not, and never will be so strong, and so well ad- 
ministered, as to be able to trust to physical force and 
organised establishments, and to dispense with moral supe- 
riority. There is still immense scope for the exercise of 
our authoritative counsels. I would rather see one re- 
formed native State than a dozen model Presidencies. We 
may want some of our seventy thousand soldiers nearer 
home one of these days. I should prefer the power of 
calling them in, on an emergency, to the privilege of being 

* Lord Canning to the Rajah, 28th June, 1860, ante, p. 48. 
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incessantly called upon to send out more Cadets, or more 
Competition Wallahs. 

If the great aim and object of British supremacy in India 
be the reform of native institutions, and the mental and 
moral improvement of the native races, I cannot doubt that 
the permanent civilisation of a people will be more 'ad- 
vanced by the development of their capacity for self- 
government, than by a stereotyped system — be it ever so 
benevolent — of exotic and exclusive management. In the 
cause of progress not less than in the cause of peace, I 
should plead for the maintenance of Native States, and for 
the elevation of Native Princes and ministers. If our Go- 
vernment declares that it can devise no substantial reforms 
for Mysore as a dependent Principality ; that it knows not 
how to impose such “ ordinances and regulations” as would 
form a constitutional protection to the people ; that it can 
prescribe no remedy for the defects of this, or any other 
native State, except extinction ; then I say that it is not 
proclaiming the incapacity of the minor Princes, but its own 
incapacity as an Imperial and Paramount Power. 

For many years past very confused and erroneous notions 
have extensively prevailed, as to the absolute rights or strong 
claims of Great Britain to the possession of Imperial or 
Paramount supremacy over all the native Sovereigns of 
India. I do not think that any such claim was ever ad- 
vanced, in any official document or in any historical work, 
before the complete subjugation of the Mahratta Princes, and 
the general pacification of India, by the Marquis of Hastings 
in the year 1819 ; and no such general claim can be found, 
expressed or implied, in the Treaties of that critical period. 
It would be immaterial, even if it were possible, to trace the 
exact date, or the particular authority, from which this claim 
originated; but we find it asserted and enforced, in its 
fullest development, with ruinous results to several native 
dynasties, and with the effect of a general menace to all, 
during Lord Dalhousie’s eight years’ tenure of the Vice- 
royalty, from 1848 to 1856. 

As the British dominions were extended and consolidated, 
and British domination became more and more an indis- 
putable fact, a gradual approach seems to have been made 
to the demand of Imperial prerogatives, while the limits of 
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those prerogatives were' at every step progressively ex- 
panded. 

These assumed prerogatives have been strained in two 
directions, and with two purposes : in the direction of 
Feudal Suzerainty, with the alleged purpose of consolidating 
our Empire ; in the direction of Administrative Dictator- 
ship, with the alleged purpose of protecting the people. 
Both these purposes are good ; both these pretensions are 
based on truth and reason ; but they have unfortunately 
been pushed far beyond their legitimate scope, until their 
ordinary statement, official and literary, has become false in 
letter and spirit ; until their origin has become obscure, and 
their future inscrutable ; until the native Princes and their 
subjects have learned to dread every allusion to these prero- 
gatives as the prelude of insidious aggression. 

To regulate the successions in minor Principalities is a 
natural attribute of Imperial authority ; and although the 
East India Company, which, like the Nawabs and Eajahs, 
had been a vassal of Delhi, never could or did pretend to 
occupy the throne of Timour, the duty of deciding in cases 
of doubtful or disputed succession has devolved upon Great 
Britain, as a moral result of her immense material strength, 
and of her pre-eminent interest in the preservation of the 
general peace and good order of India. This duty was not 
assumed by our Government without many misgivings and 
much hesitation. It was declined on two remarkable occa- 
sions by Lord William Bentinek,* and the manifest disorder 
and discredit arising from the over-scrupulous non-inter- 
ference of that nobleman's administration had probably the 
greatest effect in determining his successors to adopt a 
bolder policy. But we did not know where to stop. The 
moral duty of pacification, imposed upon Great Britain by 
her overwhelming power in India, naturally extended to all 
cases of disputed inheritance ; while over a large class of 
petty Princes she had acquired, by conquest, treaty or 
patronage, an unquestioned supremacy and the privilege of 
investiture. But the duty of investing feudatories, of super- 
intending and controlling successions in Hindoo royal 
families, was by degrees exaggerated into the right to divest 

* The Empire, in India , Letter on “ Jhansi.* 5 
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feudatories, and to abolish royal families, by refusing to re- 
cognise adoptions. The adoption of an heir, which among 
the Hindoos is not only a religious and social obligation, but 
is an ordinary, essential and incessantly recurring incident 
of their law of inheritance, — without which, on the failure 
of lineal descendants in the male line, even the nearest col- 
lateral cannot claim by virtue of his consanguinity, — was 
declared to be an extraordinary and special boon, to be 
granted or withheld at the choice of the dominant Power. 
This new doctrine, resting on no historical or legal founda- 
tion, was first applied in 1841, in Lord Auckland’s time, to 
bar a succession to the petty State of Colaba, over which 
“the entire supremacy”, and “right of investiture”, were ex- 
pressly reserved by Treaty to the British Government ; and 
in 1848 it was employed for the extinction of the Sattara 
family, although its head had always been treated bj^ ns 
with great form and ceremonial as a royal personage, with 
whom, “his heirs and successors”, “in perpetual sovereignty”, 
we were connected by a Treaty of “friendship and alliance”. 
On this critical occasion the new destructive heresies, forti- 
fied by an audacious assertion of utterly imaginary prece- 
dents,* were exalted into political maxims, formally ratified 
and confirmed by the conclusion of the Court of Directors, 
that “ a dependent Principality cannot pass to an adopted 
heir without the consent of the Paramount Power ; that we 
are under no pledge, direct or constructive, to give such 
consent ; and that the general interests committed to our 
charge are best consulted by withholding it”.f In accord- 
ance with this judgment, and as natural consequences of 
the approved annexation of Sattara, the extinction of the 
important State of Hag-pore, and the small Principality of 
Jhansi, followed in the year 1854. 

And thus, with the purpose in view of consolidating the 
Empire, one of the chief prerogatives of Imperial Suzerainty, 
which might have been exercised with the cheerful and 
unanimous acquiescence of the Princes and people of India, 
was perverted and prostituted to the lust of territory. 

Our first encroachment, in the case of Colaba, — for from 
being a proper and opportune assertion of Imperial rank 

* The E/npire in India, Si Sattara,” f Sattara Papers, 1849, p, 8, 
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and functions, as some have argued, — was an absolute ab- 
dication of that federal rank, and a repudiation of those 
functions of protection and reforming control, which alone 
could entitle the de facto Paramount Power to be recognised 
and obeyed as the Imperial Sovereignty of India. By this 
new policy our Government has denied its origin and his- 
tory, contradicted all its precedents, renounced the bene- 
ficent duties of Empire, and assumed ‘the offensive and 
defiant position of an all-absorbing acquisitive Kingdom. 
And the consequence is that our territorial acquisitions in 
India have already overstepped the limits of profit, utility, 
and safety. 

Between the years 1848. and 1856 the doctrine had be- 
come universally accepted at Calcutta, that the native 
Princes were disqualified for any good purpose, useless as 
allies, impotent as enemies, and yet capable of being very 
troublesome, and that our only true policy was, in Lord 
Dalhousie’s own words, that of “ getting rid of those petty 
intervening Principalities, which may be made a means of 
annoyance, but which can never be a source of strength”.* 
Mr. George Campbell wrote as follows in 1852, alluding to 
the case of Sattara : — 

“ One right of Lord Paramount we have unequivocally estab- 
lished, that of succeeding to the estates of Princes who die with- 
out legitimate heirs; yet that right has not always been exercised. 
In former times, when it was the policy of the Government to 
maintain and even to create subsidiary States, heirs were generally 
found or created ; but latterly, better understanding our position, 
we have been more inclined to insist on our rights. It is indeed 
only in this way that we can hope gradually to extinguish the na- 
tive States, which consume so large a portion of the revenues of 
the country, and so prevent us from lightening the burdens and 
improving the condition of the mass of the people/’-’ -j- 

The rights of Princes, represented by certain musty old 
parchments called Treaties, were allowed to weigh as nothing 

* Sattara Papers, 1849, p. 83. 

t Campbell’s Modern India, 1852, p. 169. This plausible and smartly 
written book represents very fairly the ordinary views of Indian affairs held 
by the Bengal Civil Service, of which Mr. Campbell, now a Judge of the High 
Court of Calcutta, is a very able and distinguished member. The book con- 
tained a great mass of information, was favourably received, and much read ; 
and it was published just in the nick of time, as if to serve as an exponent 
and defence of Lord Lalhousie’s policy of annexation. 
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against the “real good” of their contented subjects, “ whose 
best interests, we sincerely believe,” says Lord Dalhousie, 
“ will be promoted by the uniform application of our system 
of government.”* 

This alleged desideratum — “the uniform application of 
our system of government” — appears to me to be the ex- 
treme abuse and perversion of what I have called the second 
assumed prerogative of Imperial power, Administrative 
Dictatorship. Based, like the claim to regulate successions, 
on truth and reason, on the dominant power and dominant 
interests of Great Britain throughout the continent of India, 
it has been pushed, beyond all bounds, to a climax of ex- 
aggeration and falsehood. Confined to a fair supervision of 
public affairs in the secondary States, to the reproof and 
correction of scandalous misrule, to the inculcation of sound 
general principles, and the deprecation of barbarous pre- 
judices, the reforming action of the de facto Paramount 
Power has effected great and beneficial changes in their laws 
and customs, and in the prevalent tone, temper and opinions, 
both of rulers and subjects ;f and would have been capable 
of indefinite extension, without infringing any engagement, 
without exciting any dissension or mistrust. Every step 
gained in this way is a substantial and permanent advance 
in the course of civilisation and progress. But when, ac- 
cording to recent practice, the defects of native institutions 
are not only denounced, but deplored as being quite in- 
curable by native and natural means, and the introduction 
of English officers into every place of authority is pre- 

* Sattara Papers, 1849, p. 83. 

t I allude particularly to the prohibition of Suttee ; the resolutions against 
female infanticide among the Rajpoots, and the combined plan for relaxing 
the restrictions on marriage connexions and the enormous expense attending 
them, which were the chief incentives to that horrible crime ; the suppression 
of Thuggee, and consequent disappearance of the superstitions which tended 
to its concealment and toleration; the cessation of torture, cruel punish- 
ments, the arbitrary infliction of death, and imprisonment without trial ; the 
abolition or mitigation of transit duties, and other impediments to trade ; and 
in more complete protection to the accumulation of wealth and its transmis- 
sion by inheritance. Some of these reforms are as yet but partially secure ; and 
it is above all to be regretted that our Government should have struck the 
heaviest blow possible against that last mentioned— the inviolability of pro- 
perty — by its recent inroads upon the jewel-rooms and wardrobes of mediatised 
royal families. Native Princes and Ministers were already but too prone to 
similar high-handed acts, on due provocation; and needed no such example of 
confiscation in cold blood. See The Empire in India, u The Bhonsla Fund.” 
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scribed as the only panacea, there is an end of harmonious 
co-operation ; advice appears as an insult and a menace, 
and the very idea of reform becomes detestable. During 
the last twenty years, while the prerogative of regulating 
successions has been vitiated by the lust of territory, the 
prerogative of correcting abuses has been vitiated by the 
lust of patronage ; the one assumed prerogative has been 
employed to prove, explain and strengthen the other, and 
the two together have been made the pretext and justifica- 
tion for destroying Principalities and extinguishing dynas- 
ties, for abolishing native nobility and proscribing native 
talent. 

A reconstructive policy for the Indian Empire can never 
grow out of a series of illicit assumptions and silent en- 
croachments : any apparent gain that can be traced to no 
other source than that, must always be illusory and pre- 
carious ; there is nothing to show for it ; it is matter neither 
of record nor of repute. A solid and permanent Imperial 
fabric can only be built on explicit, acknowledged and re- 
corded declarations, preceded by general confidence, followed 
by general consent. Our relations with the native States 
have been reduced, legally and morally, to a stagnating 
Chaos of confusion and contradiction. Is it possible to 
evoke a Cosmos out of this Chaos ? I think it is possible. 

Up to this time, the British Government has done nothing 
to deserve the general confidence, or to secure the general 
consent. The two great Imperial prerogatives which natu- 
rally devolved upon our Government, and which, if fairly 
exercised, would have been gladly conceded by all, have 
been turned into weapons of offence and destruction, until 
the only chance of honour and security for a native Prince 
appears to lie in denying those prerogatives to the utmost 
limits of subordination, and in evading their operation by 
every practicable device. Our counsels and our assistance 
are seen to be fatal, not only to the independence, but to 
the very existence of the most friendly and submissive 
Principalities. In one most conspicuous and important in- 
stance — that of Mysore — we have effectually reformed the 
administration of the country, but have signalised our 
management by the complete and permanent exclusion of 
the Rajah from all voice and share in the government, and 
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by giving all places of high trust and emolument to English 
officers ; and an intention is now very plainly shown of 
making our administrative possession at once the oppor- 
tunity and the pretext of absorbing the State and abolish- 
ing the sovereignty. If this contemplated breach of trust 
and violation of Treaties — as I think I have shown it to be 
— be allowed to proceed to the final extremity, what reli- 
ance can thereafter be placed in our moderation and good 
faith % 

In order that we may be able to undertake the reform of 
the native States, in order that the native States should 
accept our instruction and guidance, it is necessary not 
only that our moral influence should be restored to its 
former height, but that it should rise to a revolutionary 
strength. Three great political operations appear to me to 
be required to produce this full effect : — (1) a Golden Bull, 
or declaration of paramount authority over all the Princes of 
India, explaining the Imperial principles, and the reciprocal 
rights and duties of the secondary Powers ; (2) a demonstra- 
tion of good will and liberal intentions towards native Princes 
in general, which should precede or accompany, and thus 
illustrate the Golden Bull ; (3) the exhibition — as an ex- 
ample, model and encouragement — of one or more native 
States, reformed under British tutelage, and then re-esta- 
'blished in their former dimensions, or aggrandised by the 
Paramount Power, as active members of the Federation. 

These measures would be intelligible and acceptable to 
all, would involve no embarrassing confessions, would not 
openly break the continuity or consistency of our political 
action, but would vindicate, to a certain extent, the se- 
verities of the past, while removing all menace from the 
future. 

One very plausible objection might be brought against' 
the fundamental notion of an Imperial manifesto or Golden 
Bull : it might be denounced as being after all an arbitrary 
usurpation of prerogatives and functions not lawfully ap- 
pertaining to the British Government, as being, in whole- 
sale and with the widest extension possible, just one of 
those high-handed “ acts of state” against which, in detailed 
and particular instances, I have myself protested. But this 
is a complete misconception of my views. 
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I have not protested, and do not protest against arbitrary 
acts of state in general, any more than I protest against war, 
conquest, revolution or rebellion in general. An act of state, 
however arbitrary and rigorous, may or may not be justifiable, 
just as in the case of war, conquest, revolution or rebellion. 
I have protested against certain transactions in which the 
British Government has violated solemn treaties, while pro- 
fessing by sophistical arguments to respect their provisions, 
has repudiated treaties in full force as if they were waste 
paper, has claimed Imperial prerogatives, which not only it 
had never acquired, but which never existed in any age or 
country, and has not employed those assumed prerogatives 
for the protection, instruction or reform of friendly and or- 
derly Native States, but for their confiscation and destruc- 
tion.* And in those cases to which I refer, the British 
Government did not pretend to act under any sense of re- 
volutionary or belligerent necessity, did not admit that its 
action was abnormal or extraordinary, but asserted its 
legality ; appealed, without a shadow of right, to “the uni- 
versal and immemorial custom of India," and invoked a 
visionary series of precedents, which were said, without a 
vestige of proof, to have come down from “ the Imperial 
House of Delhi," and the other “Governments which preceded 
us."']' These are not legitimate acts of state, these are not 
acts of war, these are not conquests, — they do not present 
themselves as such, — they are simply appropriations on false 
pretences. They do not command the respect, assent or ap- 
proval of any native party or of any native interest, either 
in our long settled possessions or in the newly acquired pro- 
vinces, or in the allied Principalities that are still preserved. 
They are utterly unintelligible to the native mind, except 
when viewed as despotic equivocations, as disingenuous 
pretexts for predetermined violence. Such transactions as 
these can give no valid title, can destroy no adverse right ; 
they do not even produce terror and submission, but simply 
exasperate, and generate permanent conspiracies. 

Open undisguised conquest is an intelligible process ; and 
the title to possessions so gained is not, within certain limita- 

* The Empire in India , Letters on the Carnatic, Safctara, Nagpore, and 
Jhansi, and passim. 

f Ibid., “ Adoption” and “Sattara.” 
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■tions, impugned even by modern international law, while, 
according to the popular conceptions of the East, the right 
of conquest is a sufficient plea before God and man. The 
lapse of time, general acquiescence and content, may confirm 
a conquering Power in dominions that were originally ac- 
quired by an unprovoked aggression. Nor is it necessary 
that a conquest should be consecrated with blood : over- 
whelming force may produce all the effect of conquest with- 
out a sword being drawn. But there must be a visible pro- 
cess, and an open avowal. 

It is not then against high-handed acts of state that I 
protest, but against the underhand and undeclared proceed- 
ings of a secret Executive. I do not protest against con- 
quest in hot blood, but against the cold-blooded denial of 
rights, without even the form of a proclamation, in contempt 
both of a lawful and unoffending claimant, and of an un- 
willing and bewildered people. 

A war, a conquest, a revolution, a rebellion, an act of state, 
may be justifiable, when international discussion or munici- 
pal law affords no prospect of redress or remedy. There 
must be a beginning to every political constitution, and to 
every constitutional change. The most Pragmatic of Prag- 
matic Sanctions becomes good public law, if it is founded on 
truth and justice, if it supplies a great political want, if the 
promulgating Power is manifestly competent to enforce its 
provisions, and if a great majority of the secondary Powers, 
and the people of the Empire, accept it with joy and grati- 
tude. All these conditions could, I believe, be fulfilled in 
Queen Victoria’s Imperial manifesto ; and therefore I think 
that all objections to its issue on grounds of international 
law or public faith, can be fully refuted. 

From the following passage in the Adoption despatch of 
the 30 th of April I 860 , Lord Canning would seem to have 
been partially conscious that a clear definition of Imperial 
pretensions was required under the altered circumstances of 
British rule : — 

“ The last vestiges of the Royal House of Delhi, from which, 
for our own convenience, we had long been content to accept a 
vicarious authority, have been swept away. The last pretender 
to the representation of the Pei sh wall has disappeared. The 
Crown of England stands forth the unquestioned Ruler and Para- 
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mount Power in all India, and is, for the first time, brought face 
to face with its feudatories. There is a reality in the suzerainty 
of the Sovereign of England which has never existed before, and 
which is not only felt, but eagerly acknowledged by the Chiefs.” 

But this despatch, confined to the subject of succession in 
certain States, is addressed, not to the Princes and people of 
India, but to the Secretary of State. It contains no sufficient 
avowal of principles, even within its limited scope, and was 
followed up by no precise and public declaration of Imperial 
supremacy. 

We have hitherto failed to appreciate the sources of power 
that lie hidden in the peculiar civilisation and social life of 
India. We have hitherto neglected to guide, to mould or to 
encourage the political sentiments of the natives, which are 
thoroughly monarchical and conservative, but have left them 
to brood over the memories and glories of bygone days and 
fallen dynasties. It is our fault that both Princes and people 
have learned to gaze for the centre of their national exist- 
ence, interests and honour, anywhere but towards the British 
Throne. In order to authenticate a thorough change in the 
legal relations between the British Government and the 
minor States of India, to make the transition harmonious, 
and to place the Imperial constitution on a secure basis, the 
evident stamp of Boyal Personality, a distinct assertion of 
the Boyal will, should characterise each document, and dig- 
nify each transaction. Were attempts to be made to insti- 
tute a general reform of the native States merely by the or- 
dinary official means, by a greater stringency of local inter- 
ference, the movement would be opposed and hampered in 
every direction by the terms of existing Treaties, by the 
irresistible mistrust which our past dealings have generated, 
and even by our own recorded practice and precedents. 
Without the avowed assumption of Imperial supremacy, in- 
augurated and exemplified by Royal acts of restoration and 
re-assurance, our reforming propensities will merely provoke 
native Princes to antagonism, and us to annexation. 

For until an Imperial Constitution for India is solemnly 
proclaimed and acknowledged, the British claim to paramount 
authority over the more important States will rest upon 
nothing but a silent usurpation, unjustified, unrecognised 
and undeserved. 
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When in consequence of Napoleon’s conquests, and his 
alliances with the minor Princes of Germany, the Holy 
Roman Empire was dissolved in 1805, and the Emperor 
Francis assumed the hereditary title of Austria, the Elec- 
toral and Feudal Principalities were transformed into inde- 
pendent and sovereign States, and were ultimately so recog- 
nised by the Treaties of Vienna, and the Acts constituting 
the German Confederation. 

The practical dissolution of the Mogul Empire, and the 
reduction of its political elements, some into British pro- 
vinces and British dependencies, others into protected, 
allied and independent States — begun by the Mahratta 
Confederacy, and perfected by British victories — was defi- 
nitely registered and recorded in our Jong series of treaties 
with the Princes of India of every degree. We maintained 
— as the supposed medium of political influence — an out- 
ward ceremonial and verbal deference towards the Great 
Mogul, down to a later period than even any of our native 
Allies ;* but when in all our negotiations we had entirely 
ignored and set aside his Imperial pretensions, and dealt 
on terms of equality and alliance with the Princes who, 
from his point of view, were undutiful vassals, it was clear 
that the throne of Delhi had fallen, and that the ancient 
constitution of the Empire had fallen with it. That shadowy 
succession to the Mogul Emperor, which has been some- 
times attributed to the East India Company, rests upon no 
basis either of inheritance or of testament, of ancient forms 
or of modern compact. 

It is true that some of the Indian Princes, with whom 
treaties were made, or their ancestors, had been tributaries, 
feudatories or provincial Governors under the Great Mogul, 
the Rajah of Sattara or the Peishwa : some of them had no 
better original title than that of a rebellious vassal or con- 

* The ISFawab of Oude, hereditary Vizier of the Empire, openly renounced 
his ancient allegiance to the throne of Delhi in 1819, by assuming the title 
and insignia of King, and coining money in his own name. This was un- 
doubtedly done with the consent and approval of the British Government ; but, 
as Sir John Malcolm observes, “ no alteration was made in the relations sub- 
sisting between the Company’s Government and the Imperial family.” And 
the Honourable Company continued for some years longer £s to coin money in 
the name of the Emperor of Delhi, and to style itself, upon the face of that 
coin, the servant of a monarch who owed his daily subsistence to i$s bounty.” 
— Malcolm’s Political History of India , vol. i, pp. o36\ 540. 
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tumacious Lieutenant ; but then the East India Company 
— in whose name, and not in that of the British Sovereign, 
all the treaties were concluded — entered upon the field of 
negotiation with no more secure footing, with no more valid 
pretensions. 

The English Authorities avowed themselves fo be vassals 
of the King of Delhi, tenants and tributaries of the Nizam 
and the Nawab of the Carnatic, and entered into various 
complicated relations of joint management, partnership and 
assignment, with Chieftains of inferior rank. At successive 
political conjunctures these embarrassing engagements were, 
for the most part, shaken off or commuted ; the ambiguous 
tenures were simplified or converted into cessions; but 
whatever new rights of sovereignty and independence may 
have been gained by the East India Company, must have 
been equally conceded to those confederates and to those 
defeated adversaries with whom treaties were concluded. 

The British Government having made treaties of “per- 
■ petual friendship and alliance,” in which the reciprocal 
position of both parties is strictly defined ; having received 
cessions of territory from these Princes as the consideration 
for military defence ; and having thus generally, and with 
more or less precision, recognised them as the absolute 
masters of their dominions and subjects, has acquired no 
right to term them or treat them suddenly as feudatories, 
or to assume over them the prerogatives and functions of a 
dictatorial Suzerain. 

That right, those functions and prerogatives, may be 
acquired, but not without an open assertion and justifica- 
tion, not without fair limitations and compensations ; and 
this acquisition will neyer be advanced by a contempt for 
existing treaties, or by dlstroying Mysore, a reformed 
Principality, the work of our own hands, before the face of 
those whom we wish to subject to a similar reforming pro- 
cess, but only by measures of persuasion and encourage- 
ment, and by the offer of reciprocal advantages. 

By very simple and equitable means, as I believe, the 
Nizam, and other Princes who' are, equally with him, left, 
under the terms of their treaties with the East India Com- 
pany, in the possession of absolute local power, might be 
induced not only formally to acknowledge the Queen as 
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their Imperial Suzerain, but to adopt, under Her Majesty’s 
guidance and example, constitutional government, judicial 
reform, and a sound financial system. 

The Nizam of the Deccan, who rules over ten millions 
of subjects, had asserted and secured his independence of 
Delhi for upwards of forty years before our first Treaty 
with him in 1766.* The English have never known the 
Nizam, have never had any dealings or any communica- 
tions with him except as an independent. Sovereign. Lord 
Dalhousie himself, while aiming to deprive the Nizam of a 
large portion of his dominions, t observed that he was “ an 
independent Prince, ”J and that “the British Government 
was bound by the solemn obligations of a Treaty to abstain 
from all interference in his Highness’s internal affairs,” and 
“had guaranteed to him the exercise over his own subjects 
of his own sole and absolute authority. ”§ The obligations 
referred to are contained in Article XV of the Treaty of 
1800:— 

“ The Honourable Company’s Government, on their part, 
hereby declare that they have no manner of concern with any of 
his Highness’s children, relations, subjects or servants, with re- 
spect to whom his Highness is absolute.” || 

And in another part of the. same Minute Lord Dalhousie 
says : — 

“Were it not for the existence of the Subsidiary and Con- 
tingent Forces, our relations with the State of Hyderabad would 
be merely those which usually are found between two independent 
Powers, and the position of the Resident at Hyderabad would 
correspond in all respects with that of any accredited Minister of 
a foreign State. ”f 

It is expressly stipulated in Article VIII of the Treaty 
of 1804 with Maharajah Dowiut Pao Scindia of Gwalior, 

* Grant Duff’s History of the Makratias, 1826, vol. i, p. 478; Volume of 
Treaties, 1858, p. 116. 

f Papers relating to the Nizam, 1854, p. 107. See also the English in 
India , p. 79. 

t Papers relating to the Nizam, p. 39. § Ibid., pp. 38, 39. 

|| Volume of Treaties, 1853, p. 149. 

IT Papers relating to the Nizam, 1854, p. 37. Lord Dalhousie’s words in 
1853 suffice to contradict the assertion of Sir John Lawrence in 1865, that “ at 
the time of the fall of Seringapatam and of the conquest of Mysore, the Nizam 
was in a state of subordinate alliance with the British Government, and had 
passed from the condition of an independent to that of a purely dependent 
■ruler. ”r-My sore Papers, 1866, p. 55. 
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confirmed by the subsequent engagements of 1 805, 1817 and 
] 844, that “ the Honourable East India Company’s Govern- 
ment have no manner of concern with any of the Maha- 
rajah’s relations, dependents, chiefs or servants, with respect 
to whom the Maharajah is absolute ; and it is further agreed, 
that no officer of the Honourable Company shall ever inter- 
fere in the internal affairs of the Maharajah’s Govern- 
ment.”* 

The British Government obtained, under Article IX of 
the Treaty of 1817 with Maharajah Dowlut Rao Scindia, 
freedom from those restrictions of the former Treaty which 
prevented alliances being formed with the States of Oodey- 
poor, Joudpore and Kota, which had hitherto paid tribute 
to Scindia ; but a condition is added, “ that nothing in this 
Article shall be constructed to give the British Government 
a right to interfere with States or Chiefs in Malwa or 
Guzerat, clearly and indisputably dependent on or tributary 
to the Maharajah ; and it is agreed that his Highness’s 
authority over those States or Chiefs shall continue on the 
same footing as it has been heretofore.”t The suzerainty 
of Scindia over certain petty States is hereby clearly re- 
cognised ; but ■ no suzerainty or right of superintendence 
over the State of Gwalior is claimed for the British Govern- 
ment in this or any other Treaty. 

In Article X of the Treaty concluded in 1818 with Ma- 
harajah Mulhar Rao Holkar of Indore, “ the British Govern- 
ment declares that it has no manner of concern with any of 
the Maharajah’s children, relations, dependents, subjects or 
servants, with respect to whom the Maharajah is absolute.”* 
And “ the English Government engages,” in Article XVI 
of the same Treaty, “ that it will never permit the Peishwa, 
nor any of his heirs or descendants, to claim or exercise any 
sovereign rights or power whatever over the Maharajah 
Mulhar Rao Holkar, his heirs and deseendants.”§ 

The dissolution of the Mahratta Confederacy, and the 
cessation of the Peishwa’s authority, are thus admitted by 
both parties : complete independence is guaranteed to the 
Rajah of Indore, but none of the Peishwa’s prerogatives are 
transferred to the East India Company. 

* Volume of Treaties, 1853, p. 357. t Ibid., p. 365. 

X Ibid., p. 410. § Ibid,, p. 411. 
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By Article III of the Treaty of 1803 the British Govern- 
ment agreed, “never to interfere in the concerns of the 
Maharajah of Bhurtpore’s country, nor to exact any tribute 
from him.”* And after the outbreak of hostilities, the un- 
successful siege of Bhurtpore, and the submission of the 
Bajah in 1805, this condition was repeated in Article V of 
the new Treaty : — “ The Honourable Company, in considera- 
tion of the friendship now established, will not interfere in 
the possession of this country, nor demand any tribute on 
account of it/'f 

There is a similar provision in Article III of the Treaty of 
1803 with the Maha Bao Bajah of Alwur, that “the Ho- 
nourable Company shall not interfere with the country of 
the Maha Bao Bajah, nor shall demand any tribute from 
him.”$ 

The Bana of Dholepore, a small Principality with about 
one hundred thousand inhabitants, is the only Indian Sove- 
reign who retains the full power of declaring war and peace, 
and of establishing diplomatic relations with all the poten- 
tates of the world. Article IY of the Treaty of 1806 pro- 
vides that this State “ will remain exempt from all orders of 
the Adawlut, and other demands of the Honourable Com- 
pany, and the Maharajah Bana hereby agrees to take upon 
himself the responsibility of adjusting all disputes which 
may arise, either external or internal, and no responsibility 
for assistance or protection remains with the Honourable 
Company.”! 

“ The Honourable East India Company engages,” by Ar- 
ticle II of the Treaty of 1S33, “ never to interfere with the 
hereditary or other possessions of the Nawab of Bhawul- 
poor.” And Article III declares that “ as regards the in- 
ternal administration of his Government, and the exercise of 
his sovereign rights over his subjects, the Nawab shall be 
entirely independent, as heretofore. ”jj 

Many other States of Eajpootana and Central India, — of 
which the more important are Oodcypoor, Jeypoor, Jodh- 
poor, Kota, and Bhopaul, — are bound by their treaties “to 
act in subordinate co-operation” with the British Govern- 

* Volume of Treaties, 1853, p. 471. t Ibid., p. 473. 

t Ibid., p. 468. § Ibid., p. 384. || Ibid., p. 502. 

11 A reference to the original negotiations, and to the position of this en- 
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ment, and to acknowledge its supremacy ; but tbe British 
Government on its part, agrees that the Princes, their heirs 
and successors, “ shall remain absolute rulers of their domi- 
nions, and that the British jurisdiction shall not be intro- 
duced.”* 

The Principalities of this numerous class, acknowledging 
their subordination to the one Great Power of India, are 
true feudatories of tbe British Crown. But the very fact of 
their acknowledged subordination — of British supremacy 
over them being expressly admitted in their treaties, — 
contributes to prove that the Principalities of that more 
important and less numerous class, such as the Nizam, 
Scindia, and Holkar, in whose contemporaneous treaties 
subordination is not promised, and British supremacy is not 
admitted, are not feudatories, but independent States. 

There are thus two classes of native States, those which 
are independent sovereignties, connected with the dominant 
Power by treaties of friendship and alliance only ; and 
those which are confessedly dependent. All those of the 
former, and many of the latter class, are left, by the terms 
of their engagements with the East India Company, in 
possession of the absolute and uncontrolled power over their 
own subjects and revenues. They have renounced for 
themselves all the prerogatives of external action, and we, 
on our part, have repudiated all pretensions to interfere 
with their internal affairs. 

But it may be objected that it is useless at this late 
period to claim perfect administrative freedom for the petty 
States of India ; that the practice of many years sanctions 
our supervision ; that, in the interests of humanity, and for 
the good of trade, we have constantly interfered with be- 
neficial effect in their internal concerns, and that we must 
continue to do so. It is true that we have frequently 
interfered with our advice, for the protection of individuals, 
for the improvement of public communications, and for the 
removal of objectionable imposts, — such as transit duties — 
which had been found burdensome on commerce, or in- 
jurious to some of our own sources of revenue ; and when 

gagement among the terms of the Treaty, will prove that it invariably applied 
to military and diplomatic " cooperation” only. 

* Volume of Treaties, 1853, p. 420, 426, 430, 435, 441. 
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our suggestions have been steadily pressed upon a native 
Court, regardless of evasions and delay, they have at last 
produced the desired result : but, however sound in prin- 
ciple and advantageous in practice such changes may be, 
they are hardly calculated to work a permanent reform in 
the local system, or to create an impression of our disinte- 
rested intentions. They generally appear to the native 
Prince as proposals that he should incur additional expenses, 
abandon some profitable tax or monopoly, or even prohibit 
some produce or manufacture within his dominions — such 
as salt or opium — for the benefit of his gigantic friend. 
These proposals are recommended by no prospect of gain to 
the Prince himself, are not even demanded by his own 
people, and are dreaded more especially as pretexts and 
precedents for further encroachments and for continued 
dictation. 

The truth is, that except by an intrusive regard for the 
protection and advancement of individuals, — which in its 
best aspect resembles jobbery and favouritism, and in its 
worst, approaches the confines of corruption — and an inter- 
mittent mediation in favour of those peculiarly British 
objects to which I have alluded, our Residents and Political 
Agents have seldom brought their influence to bear either 
upon the general form of administration, or upon any par- 
ticular measures of the Princes to whom they are ac- 
credited. Our own Government has never enjoined or 
encouraged such interference, nor would it be easy in most 
eases to interfere with effect. Those very clauses of trea- 
ties which I have just cited stand in the way of such 
schemes of reformation; and even if not firmly insisted on 
by a Prince or Minister of some talent and resolution, (as 
has often been done,) they would not fail to supply the 
means of obstruction and delay. A Resident has neither 
resources at his disposal for enforcing his suggestions on a 
friendly native Court, so long as the country is peaceable 
and orderly, nor has he always any adequate sources of 
information to assure him whether his suggestions are 
actually adopted, or whether their adoption is really prac- 
ticable. Unless during a minority, when a struggle for 
power has induced an appeal or an intrigue for British 
support, or during some crisis of political danger and dis- 
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order — not always of provincial origin — it is seldom that 
any pretext or opportunity has been afforded for directly 
assuming or controlling the management of one of those 
Principalities which are entitled to internal independence. 

What the votaries of annexation considered the most 
splendid opportunity possible, not merely for interference 
but for acquiring territory, was offered to Lord Ellenbo- 
rough in 1843, by the open contumacy and formidable 
warlike preparations of Scindia’s Government. But having 
been compelled to invade Gwalior, to fight two pitched 
battles, and to occupy the capital. Lord Ellenborough re- 
placed the Bajah on the throne ; imposed very moderate 
conditions of peace ; and though he secured, by the new 
Treaty, a certain control over the Regency during the 
reigning Prince’s minority, no steps were taken to subvert 
the native administration or the established usages of the 
State. This equitable and considerate settlement had a 
most reassuring effect throughout India — soon, however, to 
be effaced by Lord Dalhousie — and secured to us a most 
faithful and serviceable ally at Gwalior, whose loyal and 
gallant conduct in 1857, ivent very far to prove how much 
a native Prince’s influence could contribute to the stability 
of our Empire. 

In this instance the Resident’s supervision was imposed 
as a consequence of the recent hostilities, by virtue of a 
special Article in the Treaty of peace, and only for the 
minority of the Rajah then reigning \* so that, as the 
former Treaties were expressly confirmed in the new one, 
the general principle of the autonomy of Gwalior was not 
attacked or questioned. 

During the last twenty-five years, however, we have 
exerted our practical supremacy very seldom to persuade 
and improve, but very often to coerce and destroy. A 
notion seems gradually to have become established, and to 
have been accepted as a political maxim during the pro- 
gress of Lord Dalhousie’s acquisitive operations, that we 
were on every occasion reduced to an absolute choice be- 
tween the complete abandonment and the total abolition of 

* Article vm. “ Inasmuch as it is expedient to provide for the due ad- 
ministration of the government during the minority of his Highness the 
Maharajah, which shall he considered to terminate when his Highness shall 
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a native State. This is very clearly stated in a Minute by 
Mr. Dorm, who was a member of the Supreme Council 
when the annexation of Nagpore was carried out : — 

“If it were possible to withdraw British influence entirely 
from any Native State, so as to leave its Government to stand 
or fall on its own merits, there might he reason for trying the 
experiment of self-government ; but in the position in which 
the British Government, as paramount in India, stands to Nag- 
pore, this isolation is not practicable. Between the two extremes 
of entire neutrality, or entire possession, I see no justifiable 
cause of interference for the Government of India/'’* 

Mr. Dorin could write in these terms, and the Governor 
General in Council could endorse them with approval ; and 
the Bhonsla dynasty was extinguished, and the Nagpore 
territories were annexed, mainly on the plea of incorrigible 
misrule : although it was quite manifest that the real and 
ultimate blame of the alleged misrule must rest with the 
Government of India, since the Treaty of 1829 conferred 
upon it full power to dictate, through the Resident, such 
administrative measures as it pleased, and in case of ex- 
treme disorder to assume the entire management of the 
Nagpore country for so long a period as it might deem 
necessary, f 

No such necessity ever did arise. The State of Nagpore 
was certainly so far well governed, that our active and open 
interference was never once required, during twenty-five 
years of purely native administration, to check oppression, 
to keep the peace, or to restore order. That this Princi- 
pality was not very badly managed, may be 1 fairly inferred 
from the following words, in which Lord Hardinge, warn- 
ing the King of Oude in 1847 of the inevitable conse- 
quences of his continued misrule, holds up the case of Nag- 
pore before him at once as an example and an encourage- 
ment : — 

have attained the full age of eighteen years, that is, on the 19th January, 
3853, it is further agreed that during such minority the persons entrusted 
with the administration of the government shall act upon the advice of the 
British Resident in all matters whereon such advice shall be offered, »and 
no change shall be made in the persons entrusted with the administration 
without the consent of the British Resident, acting under the express authority 
Of the Governor-General” Volume of Treaties , 1853, p. 373. 

* Papers relating to the Rajah of Berar, 1854, p. 38. 

t “ It shall be competent to the British Government, through its local re- 
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“ Tlie Nagpore State, after liaving been restored to order by 
1 a British. administration of the land revenue, is now carried on 

under native management, with due regard to the rights of the 
) Prince and the contentment of the people.”* 

Lord Dalhousie refused to undertake the temporary ma- 
nagement of Oude, which Lord Hardinge had intended, 
and which was proposed by Sir William Sleeman and Sir 
Henry Lawrence, the two wisest and most successful 
officials of the time ; he refused to take measures for re- 
forming the administration of the Nizam’s Dominions which 
^ were pressed upon him by General Fraser, the able Resident 

1 at Hyderabad in 1851. He did not wish for the reform of 

the minor States, but rather for that rottenness that might 
lead to their Ml or justify their extirpation, 
i The true cause of such defects as really existed in the 

Government of Nagpore and of Oude, may be easily divined 
from the following remarks by Mr. Mansel, an officer of 
great distinction and long experience, and the last Resident 
\ at Nagpore, in a despatch to the Government of India, 

dated the 14th December, 1853 : — 

ec This oscillation of interference, and of principles by which 
people of a country are to be guided, is a most serious evil. The 
Chief who to-day is subject to the control of a strict Resident, 
is amused by his flatterers with the prospect of a successor of a 
wholly different character. The advice of to-day is disarmed 
of half its force if it can be expected to be followed by a different 
course of policy on the morrow ; and when the season of indiffer- 
ence and ease has produced its natural effects of misgovermnent 
and debt, the reaction must needs be violent and doubly distaste- 
ful to an arbitrary Prince, on the appointment of an officer im- 
pelled by duty to enforce a general reform. It has frequently 
been a subject of astonishment to me that so much difficulty 
should exist in forcing a Mahratta Chief to follow out the views 

preservative, to offer advice to the Maharajah, his heirs and successors, on all 
important matters, whether relating to the internal administration of the Nag- 
pore territory or to external concerns ; and his Highness shall be bound to act 
in conformity thereto. If, which God forbid, gross and systematic oppression, 
anarchy, and misrule, should hereafter at any time prevail, in neglect of re- 
peated advice and remonstrance, the British Government reserves to itself the 
right of reappointing its own officers to the management of such district or 
districts of the Nagpore territory, in his Highness’s name, and for so long a 
period as it may deem necessary, the surplus receipts in such case, after defray- 
ing charges, to be paid into the Rajah’s treasury.” Volume of Treaties , 1853, 
p. 404. ’ . 

* Oude Papers, 1858, p. G3, 64. 
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of the Resident, as I have found at Nagpore with this Rajah. 
But after long thought upon this subject, I am convinced that 
the main cause of the difficulty lies in the system of filling up 
diplomatic appointments. It seems to be quite a chance if the 
system of the officer who precedes, and of the officer who follows, 
agrees. The Rajah and his Ministers speculate on this difference 
of action or opinion. Honesty is lukewarm and roguery is fearless, 
as there is no certainty or no permanence in the policy to be 
enforced/’* 

Mr. Mansel speaks of the oscillation of the Resident’s 
policy and system, in a style that clearly indicates that onr 
Government had no system or policy whatever of. its own, 
and furnished its diplomatic agents with no definite in- 
structions as to their control over the local administration. 

The last Rajah of Nagpore and his Ministers were always 
submissive and well affected to British supremacy ; during 
his reign upwards of two millions sterling were paid to our 
Government as tribute, and his troops marched four times 
across the frontier to the assistance of his powerful Ally. 
On his death, however, in December, 1853 — though his 
grandnephew, Janojee Bhonsla, was well known to be his 
intended successor and was adopted by the widowf — the 
Bhonsla family was declared to be extinct, and the Nagpore 
country annexed to the British dominions. And thus dis- 
appeared from the political scene one of the few native 
States that were really well affected and accustomed to our 
principles, amenable to our guidance, and capable of inde- 
finite improvement. 

By Article YII of the Treaty of 1837, the King of Oude 
promised “ to take into his immediate and earnest consider- 
ation, in concert with the British Resident, the best means 
of remedying the existing defects in the police, and in the 
judicial and revenue administration of his dominions,” and 
the following arrangements were made : — 

“ If his Majesty should neglect to attend to the advice and 
counsel of the British Government or its local representative, and 
if, (which God forbid) gross and systematic oppression, anarchy 
and misrule should hereafter at any time prevail within the Oude 
dominions, such as seriously to endanger the public tranquillity, 
the British Government reserves to itself the right of appointing 

* Papers relating to the Rajah of Berar, 1854, p. 17. 

t The Empire in India, “• Nagpore.” 
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its own officers to the management of whatsoever portions of 
the Oude territory in which such misrule may have occurred, for 
so long a period as it may deem necessary.'” 

And in Article VIII : — 

“ It is further agreed that in case the Governor- General should 
be compelled to resort to the exercise of the authority vested in 
him by the preceding Article, he will endeavour, as far as pos- 
sible, to maintain, with such improvements as they may admit 
of, the native institutions and forms of administration within the 
assumed territories, so as to facilitate their restoration to the 
Sovereign of Oude when the proper period for such restoration 
shall have arrived/'’* * * § 

But besides this very explicit provision for the restora- 
tion of the Oude territories to native rule when an im- 
proved system should have been established, there was also 
a stipulation in Article VII, that during the time of 
British management, “ the surplus receipts, after defray- 
ing all charges, should be paid into the King’s Treasury, 
and a true and faithful account rendered to his Majesty 
of the receipts and expenditure of the territories so as- 

sumed.”t 

By the cession of nearly two-thirds of his possessions, 
made in the Treaty of 1801, the Nawab Saadut Ali Khan, 
crushed by arbitrary exactions, purchased exemption from 
all further pecuniary demands, and “ paid such a price for 
it as no other native ruler ever did,” as General Low, when 
negotiating the Treaty of 1837, wrote to the Government 
of India.J But the Treaty of 1801, according to Lord 
Dalhousie’s interpretation, gave us no right of interference, 
except as friendly advisers, and “peremptorily and insur- 
mountably barred the employment of British officers” in 
the administration.§ The Treaty of 1837 was concluded 
with the express object of supplementing these supposed 
defects, and of giving us the positive right to interfere 
effectually and to assume -the management of the coun- 
try, in case of “gross and systematic oppression and 
misrule.” 

* Volume of Treaties, 1853, p. 93-94. 

f Ibid., p. 93. 

% Oude Papers, 185S, p.‘ 19. 

§ Oude Papers, 1856, p. 182. See also the Proclamation, p. 256, 
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When, however, the assumption of the Government of 
Oude began to be a practical and urgent question in 1854, 
it was perceived by the Governor-General and his advisers 
that these two Articles (VII and VIII) in the Treaty of 
1837, providing for the ultimate restoration of native rule, 
and for the intermediate payment of all surplus receipts to 
the native Sovereign, would deprive the British manage- 
ment of that permanent and profitable character which, 
under .Lord Dalhousie’s acquisitive maxims, was now in- 
variably contemplated, when any disorder in the affairs or 
break in the direct lineal succession of a native Principality, 
appeared to afford an opening for our “ paramount” claims. 
Therefore Lord Dalhousie proposed that this Treaty, although 
duly ra tifi ed by both the contracting parties, and officially 
published as a valid engagement, should be declared null 
and void by the perverted interpretation of a secret letter 
from the Court of Directors in 1838.* 

In Nagpore we had a right to interfere ; no occasion for 
interference arose, yet we seized upon the first plausible, 
though false pretext — the death of the Rajah without male 
issue — to destroy the native State, and we justified our 
proceedings by alleging defects and corruption in its in- 
ternal affairs, that could only have arisen from the neglect, 
connivance, or incompetency of our own accredited agents. 

Thus in Oude we had a right to interfere ; the very 
best justification for our interference arose, but we re- 
jected alike the right and the justification, and violently 
extinguished, instead of reforming, another friendly native 
State. 

In Mysore we had a right to interfere. A fair occasion 
for such interference presented itself. A rebellion broke 
out in one of the provinces, and the management of My- 
sore was assumed in 1832 by the Governor-General Lord 
William Bentinck, avowedly for a temporary purpose, — to 
introduce order into the finances and a regular system for 
the good government of the State. But according to the 
spirit of the Treaty, and the declared intentions of Lord 
William Bentinck, of several of his successors and of the 
Court of Directors, order and regularity having been estab- 

* The Empire in India , “ Lord Dalhousie.” 
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lished in every department, and ample guaranties existing 
for their continuance, no cause remains for any longer 
retaining the Rajah’s dominions under the exclusive au- 
thority and control of the British Government. On various 
pretences, however, the restoration of the Rajah to his 
proper position has been postponed and evaded ; until 
now, in his old age, this unfortunate Prince finds, from the 
manner in which his last urgent appeal is treated, not only 
that he is to remain degraded in his forced retirement, but 
that a private decree has been registered for the annexation 
of his country and the extinction of his family at his death. 
Long and uninterrupted possession has produced the usual 
effect. The fancied power and the real patronage derived 
from the sequestration, are too precious to be relinquished ; 
the contemplated sacrifice is too much for the virtue of the 
Calcutta Foreign Office. 

And thus another friendly and influential native State is 
threatened with destruction, the native State of all others 
that is certain to afford us invaluable material and moral 
support, and to relieve us of all risk and responsibility over 
a large area in any time of political or military danger, and 
which, in ordinary days of peace and tranquillity, pays 
handsomely for our general protection. As a British Pro- 
vince, filled with bitter regrets and reminiscences, where 
no one would be responsible and no one would have any- 
thing to lose, Mysore could never be denuded of troops, 
it could never be relied on, and might at any time be- 
come a centre of hostility, or the scene of anarchy and 
confusion. 

The flourishing existence of Mysore as a separate though 
dependent Principality, must always be creditable and 
•profitable to Great Britain, and might be held up to the 
other Sovereigns of India as an example of our beneficent 
influence, as an encouragement for them to submit to our 
tuition and guidance. As an annexed Province it would 
constitute a flagrant instance of British duplicity ; it would 
prove to the native Princes and statesmen that all their 
suspicions of advice from Calcutta were well founded ; that 
the first suggestion of reform must be resisted as a malig- 
nant encroachment, and that the control or management of 
their administration by English officers would be merely 
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the first step towards the extinction of the dynasty, the 
absorption of the State, and the proscription of all native 
talent. 

The acquisitive proceedings of the last twenty years 
have made native Princes and Ministers averse to our laws 
and institutions, and have served to render our principles 
of government more conspicuously offensive to the higher 
classes, even in our own Provinces, as the cause and badge 
of their degradation and ruin. But if British good faith 
and the majesty of the British Throne were vindicated by 
gracious acts of restoration and restitution, royally decreed 
and royally performed ; if the era of annexation were 
manifestly closed for ever, and a proposal of innovations 
were seen not to be an insidious encroachment, but the 
preliminary step to territorial aggrandisement and admis- 
sion to the security and dignity of a place in the Imperial 
Federation — reform would appear in a much more favour- 
able light. 

Peaceful reforms can never flourish or take permanent 
root in an atmosphere of distrust and hatred. The aliena- 
tion of the Princes, the nobility, and all the conservative 
classes and interests, will never tend to the conciliation and 
improvement of the mass of the population. If, in spite of 
its own professions and promises, our Government is to be 
quietly allowed to recommence the career of annexation, 
under the pretence of reforming native institutions, by 
first assuming or accepting a trust and then playing the 
part of a fraudulent trustee — we shall soon discover that 
an army of even 100,000 British soldiers will be in- 
sufficient to prevent a second great rebellion, in which 
we might find most of the native Princes ranged against 
us, instead of their co-operating with us, as they did in* 
1857. If the new system of management is permitted to 
succeed and to spread, such a hostile coalition of native 
Princes could hardly be considered either morally unjusti- 
fiable or politically imprudent. Extinction being the in- 
evitable fate of our best friends, our worst enemies could 
anticipate no more dreadful doom for themselves, in the 
event of their bold attempt failing. 

In 1858-9 there were 122,000 British soldiers employed 
in India. A special return, showing the casualties among 
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our troops during the hottest year of the insurrection, 
1858, would present a fearful picture, — would prove that 
35,000 men, or thirty per cent, of those engaged, dis- 
appeared entirely in that year, from death or ruined con- 
stitutions, while a large proportion were always in hos- 
pital. But the rebellion was nothing to what it would 
have been if a coalition of native Sovereigns had been 
in the field against us, or even if one of the more im- 
portant Princes — Seindia, Holkar, the Nizam, or one of 
the leading Rajpoot Rajahs — had entered with heart and 
soul into the movement, instead of assisting us as most 
of them did, and discountenancing the rebellion as they 
all did. 

Undoubtedly, better sanitary appliances, and less intem- 
perance, have lowered the percentage of deaths in our 
tropical stations in time of peace ; and greater attention 
to the soldier’s requirements will make a still more marked 
improvement ; but little or nothing can be done, I fear, to 
lower the mortality in time of war, which, as is well known, 
arises from fatigue, over-crowding, exposure to the sun and 
rain, and malarious epidemics, and depends to a very slight 
extent upon the deaths in action. 

The following extract — very ordinary in its purport — 
from the military intelligence of the Times, October 25th, 
1864, will give some idea of the human expenditure in 
Eastern service : — 

“New colours for the 31st Regiment have arrived at Aldershot, 
and will shortly be presented. The Regiment has seen much 
service in India, the Crimea, and in China. In 1860 it left India 
for China over 1,100 strong, and received during its stay in that 
country a draft of 102 men. It embarked from the latter place 
for England only 642 strong, having experienced a total loss of 
588 of all ranks, or nearly one-half of its strength, in the space of 
three years and a half.” 

This is a loss of 15 per cent, per annum. In all proba- 
bility not fifty of these men were killed or died of wounds. 
It is thus, that on an average of twenty years, the per- 
centage of deaths in India appears so high, although 
during the last two or three years of quiet garrison duty a 
favourable return may be made. 

And if the disaffection of the people, and the area of our 
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military occupation and civil responsibility, are to spread 
and widen progressively by this new process of annexation, 
we shall soon find that the demand for European troops 
will far exceed the present enormous establishment of 
75,000 men. At the rate of average casualties which pre- 
vailed from the first year of this century up to 1 8 5 7* 
fully 10,000 would be required yearly to keep up the pre- 
sent force in India. Double that number would be wanted 
in one. year of war or rebellion. Recruiting is becoming 
more difficult every day. The standard height of the 
infantry has been gradually lowered. Our army grows 
more expensive as the condition and prospects of the sol- 
dier require and receive more attention. Emigration, stea- 
dily operating on Great Britain, has, within twenty years, 
drained away an entire generation of able-bodied men from 
Ireland, once the most fruitful source to fill the ranks of 
the army, and the exodus has scarcely slackened yet. The 
day may come when we shall want some of those men 
from India, and wish for them in vain. It may then be 
no comfort or consolation whatever to know that this large 
force is paid for from the Indian revenues. We may want 
British soldiers in Europe at any price ; and the absence in 
India of 75,000 men of the age, class, habits, and tempera- 
ment of which soldiers are made, must lead to the offer of 
larger inducements to the limited number of that class that 
remain in the country. 

In the midst of a general war, when the national honour, 
great interests, and great principles were at stake, we should 
of course make efforts that would astonish the world. We 
might, for a time, find it difficult to raise our armies to the 
numerical strength we required, but in a crisis of great 
importance and difficulty w T e should certainly do it, be- 
cause we are a nation of thirty millions, and because we 
can afford to pay whatever may be found absolutely neces- 
sary to attract recruits and to keep .veterans in the ranks. 
We have the population to furnish the men,f and we have 
the wealth to supply the cost, and for a limited time and a 

■* 69 per 1000 by death, 82 by invaliding ; total 151 per 1000 per annum. 

t The last returns, however, show that the population of Great Britain is 
now nearly stationary, increasing only at the rate of about 80,000 per annum, 
and the rate of increase perceptibly diminishing. 
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definite object the prospect of a great war charge and a 
highly-paid army is not so alarming to our old-fashioned 
statesmen as the younger school of Liberals might desire. 
When the crisis is passed, it will be said, the army may be 
diminished. But in India there is not merely a crisis to be 
passed; it is a permanent occupation with 75,000 men 
that is contemplated. 

When it has become necessary to raise the pay and per- 
quisites of the troops required for European service, the 
same advantages will at once be extended to those in India 
and the Colonies. And no emoluments or privileges granted 
to our army can ever be retracted. It appears, therefore, 
to me that the entertainment of a permanent force in India 
of 75,000 men, and a permanent force of 40,000 men at 
home solely to relieve and recruit this great army of occu- 
pation, is likely to prove a rapidly progressive strain on 
our military resources. And when we perceive how the 
numerical demand upon a population which is at once 
prosperous and drained by emigration, and the natural 
aversion to a long tropical service, are combining to hasten 
the period when the pay and pensions of the entire army 
must be enhanced, I think the formidable menace to the 
finances both of Great Britain and India, can scarcely escape 
observation, and ought not to be treated with levity by any 
section of British politicians. 

If we can devise no plan for ruling India except that 
of retaining and extending our direct possessions ; if we 
can offer our good offices to India only on condition of 
taking all the good offices in the country for our sons and 
nephews, then two great objects must be abandoned by 
English statesmen — the one (with which I have myself 
but little sympathy) that of maintaining what is called our 
just influence in Europe by the display of an imposing 
force at home, as desired by the two old established parties 
— the other, that of reducing our armaments so as to mi- 
nimise taxation and expenditure — the cherished aim of 
our social and financial reformers. These two great objects, 
if the first be kept within bounds, are by no means irre- 
coneileable with each, other ; for by judiciously organising 
the Militia, a reserve of veterans, and the newly-acquired 
defensive arm, our noble Volunteers, nearly all the regular 
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troops in Great Britain might be made disposable for foreign 
service ; but both objects are utterly incompatible with the 
reluctant subjection of India. I do not hesitate to say that 
so long as the present repulsive, contemptuous and hopeless 
plan for governing India continues, neither of these two 
great objects can ever be fully attained. Should a general 
war break out in Europe, a desperate war of principles, 
when Great Britain ought to strike an effectual blow for 
the good cause, — or even an aggressive coalition against us 
— no troops could be safely withdrawn from the East, our 
vulnerable point. Nor could our force in the East be easily 
sustained or relieved: while in a time of general tran- 
quillity, the Indian depots and relieving reserves at home 
—useful as they may be for defence — could neither be re- 
duced nor made available for the contingency of active 
operations. 

It appears to me to be a manifest and incontrovertible 
fact that it is only by organising an Imperial Federation, by 
trusting, reforming, and strengthening the native States, 
that the actual and prospective strain on our own military 
resources can be relieved, and those of India made available 
for Imperial objects. Wherever there is a native State, 
there is a competent and visible authority, responsible for 
for the peace and good order of a certain area, and of a cer- 
tain population. Even now we could, on an emergency, 
march all our troops out of Mysore, or out of the Nizam’s 
dominions, with much more confidence, and with much less 
anxiety, than out of any part of our immediate pos- 
sessions. 

Lord Dalhousie was enabled to keep up the temporary 
and superficial appearance of not having entailed a heavy 
burden both on India and on the Imperial resources, solely 
by not calling for a proper and reasonable augmentation of 
European troops to occupy his territorial acquisitions. Had 
he demanded, as he should have done, the reinforcement of 
15,000 British soldiers required for the Punjaub, Nagpore, 
and Oude, the expense Would have opened all eyes to the 
ruinous nature of his policy.* 

* He did ask for two or three battalions, but did not insist upon the rein- 
forcement as a precaution that was urgently and imperatively required ; and 
this very moderate request leaves my statement intact. # 
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“ Lord Dalhousie,” said a writer in the Saturday Review, 
by no means an advocate for annexation,* “can scarcely- 
liave been mistaken in the inference that the pressure of a 
fixed charge would be lightened by an extension of the area 
of taxation.” The inference is quite correct ; but where is 
the “ fixed charge” \ Lord Dalhousie undoubtedly thought 
there was a fixed charge ; he thought that he could occupy 
the Punjaub, Nagpore, Oude, and Scinde, enlarged by con- 
fiscating the greater part of Ali Morad’s possessions, with 
the same force of 40,000 Europeans that had sufficed before 
those acquisitions were made. He seems even to have 
thought that in certain cases the acquisition of territory 
enabled him to diminish the number of occupying troops. 
Thus, he writes in a Minute dated the 5th of February, 1856, 
paragraph 27 : — 

“ Scinde would be perfectly safe with one European corps, 
now that Meer Ali Morad has been deprived of even the sem- 
blance of power, while the Punjaub has become a British Pro- 
vinceAf 

Unquestionably Scinde might well be considered more 
secure — though I doubt if it was ever in danger from the 
Seikhs — after the Punjaub had become a British possession, 
garrisoned by an army of 60,000 men, including 13,000 
Europeans, besides an Irregular Force of 15,000 men, at an 
expense of £2,100,000 per annum, equal to the entire 
revenue of the Province !+ The cost of this additional 
security may appear rather heavy, but the whole charge* of 
the Regular troops was laid on the Bengal Presidency ; and 
Scinde, I may admit, reaped a part of the benefit. But that 
Scinde was more safe, more able to dispense with European 
Regiments after Meer Ali Morad had been deprived of his 
richest districts than it was before, I cannot admit at all. 
Surely Lord Dalhousie did not mean that he had been 
accustomed to regard Meer Ali Morad, whom we had set 
up as Rais of Khyrpoor, in despite and at the expense of his 
brethren, as a Prince likely to commit some aggression or to 
engage in some conspiracy against us ! Ali Morad was not 

* Saturday Review 7 February 26th, 1859. 

f Parliamentary Papers, East India, Additional Troops, 1S58, p. 16. 

J First Punjaub Report, p. 95. 
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the man to be a popular leader. But still, such as he was, 
■ he would obviously have had a much greater inclination for 
mischief, and, I believe, quite equal power for mischief, 
when injured and disaffected by a partial confiscation, than 
when enjoying, undisturbed by us, the increased wealth and 
dominion which he owed to our patronage. 

But this was always Lord Dalhousie’s argument, brought 
forward in every case of annexation, that by destroying the 
native Princes and disbanding their armies, all the hostile 
and dangerous elements in the country were to be dissi- 
pated, and none but external enemies would remain, — the 
truth of which may be estimated by comparing the work 
cut out for us in Oude and Jhansi, recently annexed, and in 
our older provinces of Bohileund and Bahar, by discontented 
pretenders and adventurers, like the Nana, Khan Bahadoor 
Khan, Kooar Sing, and Tantia Topee, with the moral and 
material assistance we received from native Princes and 
Chieftains of every class, during the rebellion of 1857. The 
very reverse of Lord Dalhousie’s theory is true : no Sove- 
reign in India is so foolish as to think of committing any 
aggression against us ; we require literally no troops for the 
special duty of watching the little armies of native States ; 
every native Prince is a conservative agent, who knows 
himself to be bound over under heavy penalties to keep the 
peace ; and whenever we extinguish a Principality, we not 
only let loose all the swash-bucklers and fanatics who have 
hitherto been harmlessly employed and amused within its 
precincts, but we rouse the spirit which makes the men of 
that class powerful and popular. 

The idea that the great use of our army is to protect the 
frontiers, and that our “ settled” provinces may almost be 
left to take care of themselves, pervades all the writings of 
the acquisitive school. Thus Mr. George Campbell, per- 
haps the most able advocate of consolidation, wrote in 
1852 : — 

“ The army heretofore employed in guarding our frontiers has 
only been moved forward — and, in fact, instead of being in- 
creased in number and expense, has rather been diminished 
since the conclusion of the war/'’* 

* G. Campbell’s Modern India , 1852, p. 430. 
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The force in Hindoostan was indeed diminished ; im- 
portant stations were denuded to garrison the Punjaub ; and 
the consequence was that in 1857 the great strategic points 
and centres of political influence, the cities of Delhi and 
Agra, and Bareilly, the chief town of Rohileund, with the 
surrounding districts,- at once fell into the hands of the mu- 
tineers and rebels, and were not recovered until after several 
months of marching and fighting. And again : — 

- “ It is perfectly clear that our older territory must require 
fewer. troops than it did in 1885-6, now that the frontier is 
advanced many hundred miles, (!) that the Gwalior army is trans- 
formed into a British force, and that the country has in every 
way become more settled.-’'’* 

A great part of the Gwalior army was transformed into a 
British force, and although restrained and delayed for some 
time by the Maharajah Scindia, took the field against us in 
1857, and gave a great deal of trouble ; while that part of 
the Gwalior army which did not become a British force, but 
remained in the native Prince’s service, though equally ill- 
disposed, was perfectly inactive and innocuous throughout 
the rebellion. 

It must also be remarked that at the outbreak of the mu- 
tinies in 1857, the native army was not only unnecessarily 
large and expensive, — the lust of patronage having swelled 
the local Contingents, providing good places for English 
officers, without diminishing the Staff or the number of the 
Regular Regiments, — but it was dangerously large. Every 
one who has observed the habits and sentiments of the 
Indian soldiery can testify to the accuracy of Lord Ellenbo- 
rough’s opinion : — 

“ It was impossible for me not to see the respect which our 
own soldiers entertained for native Princes. I felt satisfied that 
I never stood so strong with our own army as when I was sur- 
rounded by native Princes. They like to see respect shown to 
their native Princes. 

Recruited, in the various arms of the service, from all the 
most warlike tribes of India, animated with recent and tra- 

* G. Campbell’s Modern India, 1852, p. 431. 

t Evidence before the Select Committee of the Lords on Indian Territories, 
June 18th, 1852, — Question 2305. 
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ditional achievements, and jet alienated by the exclusion of 
their race from even the lowest military command and dis- 
tinction ; stationed, frequently for years, within the limits 
of the allied States, the Sepoys took the deepest interest in 
the fate of the native Princes; and they were peculiarly 
exposed to be personally taunted in places of public resort, 
with being accomplices in the destruction of all the his- 
torical dignities and ancient institutions, which every native 
with a spark of honour and national pride, was bound to 
admire, to love, and to respect. The same temper, the same 
passions exist now-a-days. Sir Mark Cubbon, a very shrewd 
and practised observer of native character and feelings, 
wrote as follows in a private letter to a friend, dated the 
22nd of May, 1859 : — 

“ There never was such a mistake as to suppose that the 
hostile spirit has been extinguished or cowed by the suppression 
of the mutiny, and that we can safely do now what would have 
been dangerous in former times.” 

It is as true now as it was in 1 857, that every extinction 
of a friendly Principality at once adds to our immediate 
responsibilities, burdens our military strength, and lowers 
our moral dignity before the people of India. Not only 
does that grasping and greedy policy cause an ever in- 
creasing demand for European troops, but it prevents us from 
having a trustworthy native army, — it deteriorates and de- 
moralises the best native soldiers in the service. Maintain 
the allied States in willing allegiance, and the native army 
may be safely recruited from the most warlike races in 
India to any strength required, trusted with the most 
efficient arms, and (a great part of them) employed, for 
occasional and emergent service, in almost any part of 
the world. But turn those States into, British Provinces, 
and then, besides British troops being required for their • 
occupation, the necessity for cautiously raising and arming 
native Eegiments, and for balancing their numbers by a 
certain proportion of European soldiers, will be .indefinitely 
enhanced. 

It is strange to see how Lord Canning, led away by the 
particular temptation of Mysore, could yet express himself 
with such force and decision on the general question of 
extending our territorial limits. He writes to the Secretary 
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of State, -in paragraph 33 of the Adoption despatch of the 
30th April 1860, to the following effect : — 

“We shall not become stronger so long as we continue adding 
to our territory without adding to our European force ; and the 
additions to that force which we already require, are probably as 
large as England can conveniently furnish, and they will certainly 
cost as much as India can conveniently pay.” 


CHAPTER IX. 
BRITISH ADMINISTRATION. 


But presuming that I have successfully established my two 
points, — firstly, that on grounds of- legal right, and accord- 
ing to the terms of Treaties, the State of Mysore ought to 
be preserved as a separate Government, and not incor- 
porated in our immediate possessions, — and, secondly, that 
its distinct preservation is the most prudent and advan- 
tageous policy for the British Empire, — there is still a class 
of objections to a course of mere abstract justice, that has 
considerable weight both in India and at home, that de- 
serves our notice, and even demands our respect. 

It is asked whether the British Government having de 
facto, if not de jure, attained to the position of Imperial 
Suzerain of all India, is to exercise its immense power for 
the benefit of the Princes and nobles, or for the benefit of 
the people at large ; whether a native administration can 
possibly be as good as ours ; and whether we are not bound 
— even at some risk and sacrifice — to take every fair oppor- 
tunity of extending the uniform application of our system 
of government to those whose best interests will be thereby 
promoted. “ The obligations of the British Government to 
the people of Mysore,” said the memorable Calcutta letter 
of 11th March, 1862, to the Rajah, “are as sacred as its 
self-imposed obligations to your Highness.”* 

Many people would point to the Rajah’s misrule of My- 
sore, or to the acts of oppression and cruelty that were 
perpetrated in Oodeypoor,j‘ and ask whether it is advisable 
that the native Princes of India should be everywhere re- 
leased from British control. I do not wish to emancipate 
the Princes from British control. I complain — more espe- 
cially in this particular case of Mysore — that control has 


* Ante, p. 73. 


+ The Empire in India , p. 393. 
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never been properly or steadily applied, that we have 
always neglected general principles ‘and meddled in obscure 
particulars: and that after finding our intermittent and 
desultory dabbling in details to be utterly unproductive of 
substantial reform, we have pressed that false and fruitless 
method to its extreme, by deposing all the local dignitaries, 
sweeping all the patriarchal institutions into the dustbin, 
and distributing English officers over the country in every 
place of honour and emolument. 

Thus in Mysore, as in our own possessions, although we 
have indeed introduced order and regularity into every 
department, we have done very little to initiate or in- 
struct the rank and ■wealth of the country — the old govern- 
ing classes, or the new class of educated natives, — in the 
practical working of the reformed administration. 

We have stopped the independent development of the 
Hindoo races, by taking the management of every detail of 
their affairs upon ourselves, and condemning their best 
men to an insignificant and humilitating position, or to a 
discontented inactivity. All the progressive energy and 
ambition of India is forcibly turned by our exclusive 
policy into the direction either of fanaticism, or of con- 
spiracy, — or of both combined. We have carried the sys- 
tem of class-government to the greatest extreme, retaining 
the entire and distinct series of superior offices — all access 
being denied to natives, — in the hands, not only of a class, 
but of foreigners, — not only of foreigners, but to a great 
extent of inefficient and unqualified foreigners. 

Of course I would not be understood to make any com- 
parison, either as to moral end and aim, or as to beneficial 
results, between our Government and that of Tippoo Sultan 
in Mysore ; and yet we seem to have fallen into the very 
error attributed by Sir John Malcolm to that bigoted Ma- 
homedan Prince, with the same effect of a positive de- 
terioration in the character of our native coadjutors. In a 
Eeport to the Governor-General on the state of Tippoo’s 
dominions, Malcolm comments on the Sultan’s want of 
success in the administration of Mysore, as compared with 
what had been done by his father, Hyder Ali, and says that 
“it may be ascribed to his chiefly employing Mussulman 
Asofs and Amildars, which Hyder seldom did. The Hin- 
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doos still do the business, but are more venal, from, having 
less responsibility 

While the founders of our Indian Empire were maintain- 
ing and strengthening a precarious position, controlling and 
conciliating allies, and contending with powerful enemies, 
the English in India continued to place a high value on the 
good will and good opinion of the natives. While they 
were evoking peace and order out of a chaos of conflicting 
interests, they learned at every step to appreciate the value 
of native tact in negotiation, and of native skill and experi- 
ence in the settlement of districts. And, as in all times of 
real difficulty, the work was done by a few men : our 
most celebrated tasks of pacification and organisation were 
effected by one or two able and experienced English officers 
in each province, by means of some special native agency. 
No doubt on many occasions, at a very early period in the 
process of conversion, the ignorance and prejudices of the 
local authorities whom our officers found in the districts, 
induced some of that passive obstruction and counteraction, 
of which General Cubbon, as we have seen, had reason to 
complain in Mysore, and necessitated for a time the em- 
ployment of European Assistants, who could understand 
what was required of them, and could be trusted to obey 
orders. But there was no wish to bring the natives back 
to their old places, or to train up a new generation to suc- 
ceed to them. Every appointment gained for the domi- 
nant race was permanently appropriated, if it was worth 
having. 

As our supremacy became every day more surely estab- 
lished and acknowledged, the immediate obvious necessity 
for reliance on native agency rapidly diminished, and the 
stream of patronage, swelled by private interest, by national 
and professional pride, and by official pedantry, has filled 
the country with English gentlemen, to be provided for, 
with apparent functions to be performed, and with ever 
increasing claims for promotion or pensions. The mass of 
English idlers and nonentities in the civil and military 
services certainly do not add to the physical strength of 
the British Empire in India, while they, detract from its 
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moral strength, lower the native ideal standard of English 
ability and dignity, and introduce those constant provoca- 
tions of levity, insolence, and contempt, which are so 
dangerous to our power, and derogatory to our national 
reputation. The same great vice pervades the whole or- 
ganisation ; an unnatural and degrading rule of exclusion 
is manifest in all our establishments ; appointments for 
Englishmen are multiplied ; and • young Englishmen with- 
out any peculiar qualifications are placed even in minor 
positions, the duties of which could be fulfilled in a much 
more efficient manner by natives, with the great advantage 
of their improvement in knowledge, in self-respect, and in 
attachment to British institutions. 

Justin proportion as our direct possessions have been 
extended by annexation, competent English officers have 
been more thinly scattered over the country. The Civil 
Service has been largely supplemented by the Army. Even 
that source has frequently seemed to be exhausted ; and 
promotions of Englishmen from the “ uncovenanted” ranks 
have been occasionally made to appointments that had been 
previously reserved for commissioned and covenanted ser- 
vants ; but all natives were, and are still, consigned to an 
inferior range ; they are destined to remain Deputy Col- 
lectors and Deputy Magistrates for ever, subordinate and 
inferior to the youngest newly-arrived covenanted Assistant 
or military officer, and incapable of attaining to any post 
where distinction may be won by original ancl independent 
action. 

It is the greatest mistake to suppose that our elaborate 
arrangements have put an end to corruption in high places. 
What with the confusion of tongues, and the want of a 
public opinion, it is generally impossible to prove or to dis- 
prove particular cases ; but with well-informed and expe- 
rienced persons there is no doubt as to its prevalence. The 
corruption is still in high places, although among a different 
set of persons from those who would have been the reci- 
pients under native rule. The class of officials that is really 
tainted with corrupt and fraudulent malpractices, is chiefly 
to be found among the Amla, the wretchedly paid minis- 
terial officers of the Courts and of the Collectors’ offices, 
those who too often can retard or expedite business, and 
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bar access to their superiors, at their will ; and who, in the 
worst instances, absolutely pull the wires of an indolent or 
incapable principal, who shields them from view, and re- 
lieves them from responsibility. Our English hierarchy, 
with all its symmetrical procedure, with all its apparatus of 
checks and balances, is too often the whited sepulchre of 
administration, beautiful on the outside, but within which 
are dead men’s bones and all uncleanness. 

An English public servant in India is perfectly secure 
and comfortable so long as he preserves amicable relations 
with his official superiors. By keeping up his monthly re- 
turns, annual reports, and English correspondence, and 
keeping dovm the arrears of current business with the aid 
of clever native subordinates, a smooth appearance can be 
easily maintained before the higher authorities. However 
incapable and indolent, however dependent on his under- 
lings he may be, so long as he is popularly reported to have 
a good name at head-quarters, no native will undertake the 
Quixotic task of denouncing him or his adherents. All 
open scandal may be avoided, and with a little good luck 
aud prudence, he may safely and successfully float and rise 
far above the highest point attainable by the ablest and 
most deserving native. How he stands with the people of 
his district, how they speak among themselves of his public 
conduct or private character, is a matter of very little 
moment, and can neither injure his prospects nor affect his 
social position. 

On the other, hand, a native Judge or Prefect is sure to 
find his own level ; he would be fully subjected, in all the 
intercourse of life, to the public opinion of his town or 
district ; and if he became justly obnoxious to the commu- 
nity, not only might he be visited with those legitimate 
social penalties from which the European in a similar posi- 
tion is perfectly exempt, but there would be none of that 
despair of being heard, and dread of the consequences of 
such audacity, which too often prevents a complaint being 
made against an English Civilian, and there would be no 
compunction, on the part of Government, as to his removal, 
reduction, or dismissal. 

And while it is notorious that in our own Provinces 
corrupt practices are very seldom detected or punished, ex- 
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c’ept in petty and trifling cases, the highest offenders in 
native States are exposed to summary and exemplary cor- 
rection, if popular indignation is roused to the pitch of 
clamour by their extortion, or if by any other means the 
scandal is forced upon the Prince’s attention. No doubt 
the inquisition would be conducted without any regular- 
arraignment, and with a complete disregard of the rules of 
evidence ; even if no specific charge could be proved, the 
possession of unaccountably large private funds would pro- 
bably be held to criminate the accused sufficiently to war- 
rant his degradation and the forfeiture of his goods. Un- 
questionably this check is intermittent and capricious in its 
performance ; but, maintained and set in motion by public 
opinion— of which the Prince himself is susceptible — it 
does constitute a check more effective, as every native will 
tell us, than any that has been devised by the British 
Government. 

We are not, in short, justified in concluding either that 
official oppression and corruption reign unbridled and un- 
punished in the normal and unreformed native Principality, 
or that these evils are expunged, or even materially lessened, 
on the introduction of British rule. Matters are neither so 
bad in native States, nor so good in the British dominions, 
as is commonly represented. 

The English Government has attempted by merely penal 
measures, to obtain the irreconcileable advantages of the 
cheapness of Oriental, and the purity of European, adminis- 
tration. Very insufficient pay, and but little confidence 
and encouragement have been hitherto afforded to native 
officials. Not only are they badly paid, but no amount of 
ability and faithful service can secure their advancement to 
places of consideration and profit for which they may be 
well qualified. It is not reasonable to expect honour and 
loyalty to spring up and flourish as the return for neglect, 
contempt, and humiliation. Hopeless exclusion and pro- 
scription will not produce a reformation, but something 
very different. 

It has been argued, from the results of the attempt in 
Mysore, that native agency, except in subordinate places, is 
a failure under our legal and orderly system, and that all 
the superior officers of every department in provinces 
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under our control must be European. Now, so far as the 
experiment was a failure, I believe that the failure was 
inevitable, that the experiment of native administration 
in the higher ranks under British supervision, was never 
fairly tried, was never allowed a fair chance of success 
in Mysore. We tried at first to work our civilised ma- 
chinery, requiring punctuality, patience, and assiduous at- 
tention, and presupposing the equality of all before the 
law, with the instruments we found to our hand, with the 
old set of prejudiced and uneducated native officials. We 
tried to keep a complex and delicate engine at work with 
unskilled and unwilling labour. We did not try very long. 
No opportunity was lost of getting rid of the Foujdars, the 
higher officials whom we found in charge of districts, and 
as" they were removed their places were taken by English 
Superintendents. No attempt seems ever to have been 
made to obtain natives of English education, judicial train- 
ing and established character, for such offices. No one 
ever thought of strengthening the local administration by 
bringing a single well educated and trained native Judge 
or Collector from Calcutta, Bombay, or Madras. No one 
ever thought of turning to such men for assistance. No 
one thought of finding an appointment for any one who 
was not an English gentleman, a “ covenanted” Civilian, or 
an officer in the Army. 

I deny that it is impossible or even difficult, now-a-days, 
to find a certain number of native gentlemen morally and 
mentally competent to execute the duties of the highest 
posts in the civil government of India, in conformity with 
our own principles and practice. There are literally no 
grounds — and I challenge contradiction on this point — for 
casting the slightest general aspersion on the honour and 
probity of the higher class of our native public servants, 
either in the Judicial or Bevenue Departments — the Sudder 
Ameens and Deputy Collectors. They are, for the most 
part, fairly, though not handsomely, paid ; and notwith- 
standing their subordinate functions, undefined rank, and 
circumscribed prospects, their credit for efficiency and in- 
tegrity stands deservedly high, both with the Government 
and the people. 

Now let us inquire what has been done for this deserving 
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class in Mysore, where Lord William Bentinck, in assuming 
the charge, desired that “ the agency should be exclusively 
native ; indeed, that the existing native institutions should 
be carefully maintained."* Here, at least, in this reformed 
native State, we might expect to find that during our thirty 
years’ management, a body of native gentlemen had been 
educated and trained to the public service, and would be 
capable of undertaking many, if not nearly all of the im- 
portant posts throughout the country, — the power of super- 
vision and control, and the highest executive authority 
being vested in the hands of three or four British officers. 
But no! ever since 1832 the natives have been steadily 
losing, and English gentlemen have been continually gain- 
ing ground in the field of civil employment. There has 
been a constantly recurring tendency to a more elaborate 
organisation of departmental establishments, sometimes 
with good reason, but always with the same result, — more 
appointments for European officers. Not a single native 
has ever been promoted to the charge of a district, 
although, in spite of the small encouragement offered to 
educated men, there are many fully competent for such 
duties. 

The details of the Mysore Educational Department, as 
given in Mr. Bowring’s Administration Report for 1862-3, 
afford a good epitome of the scope and effect of the educa- 
tional operations of Government throughout India, — a fair 
example of that shallow, showy, and fussy misdirection of 
the public resources, which we call civilisation and progress, 
and for which we claim so much credit. 

The population of Mysore is nearly four millions. The 
number of scholars in the schools maintained or aided by - 
the local Government during the official year, was 2317. 
Of these it is said that 1450 are learning the English lan- 
guage, and 722 are educated up to the University entrance 
standard — evidently belonging to an urban class whose 
parents- are well able to pay for their education, most of 
whom would do so if the Government would leave them 
alone, but who certainly have no claim whatever to 
an education for their children — the school-fees being 

* Ante, p. 30. 
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quite nominal — at the expense of the agricultural popu- 
lation. 

• But out of these 2317 scholars, we find that 434, or 
about one-fifth, are of English or East Indian parentage, 
and that the schools they attend receive fully one-fourth of 
the public money expended as grants in aid. The people 
of this description may perhaps be able to muster, at the 
very most — exclusive of the military, who have their own 
schools— two thousand out of the four million inhabitants 
of Mysore, and they are all located in the town and canton- 
ment of Bangalore. By no means a poor class, as compared 
with others, utterly insignificant in numbers, and consisting 
chiefly of British military pensioners and their descendants, 
they are yet allowed to swallow up one quarter of the funds 
allotted for the encouragement of Education. 

The total expenditure of the Mysore Educational Depart- 
ment for the year 1862-3 was, in round numbers, £5,000. 
Of this, £2,000 went in the salaries of the Director and 
Inspectors ; and of the remainder, two-thirds, or £2,000 
more, were devoted to schools at the official capital, Banga- 
lore — population under 100,000 — leaving just one-fifth, 
£1,000, for the schools of the 3,900,000 provincials.* 

Doubtless the highly respectable gentleman who perhaps 
receives a better income as Director of Public Instruction 
than he could earn in his legitimate sphere of an independent 
schoolmaster, does his work most conscientiously, and sends 
in a most satisfactory annual Keport of his labours, with 
the prettiest tabulated statements ; but with the doubtful 
exception of himself and his inspecting colleagues, I do not 
believe that any man, woman, or child in Mysore, derives 
any real benefit from this absurd misapplication of the 
public funds — certainly no one who has the slightest claim 
to assistance from the State. I believe that if the Govern- 
ment of Mysore — and my remarks are intended to apply 
equally to the Government of India — were to give up 
meddling with the details of education, and were to confine 
its action to providing the machinery, either by Universities 
or by boards of examiners, for ascertaining and declaring 
the qualifications of candidates for the public service, and 

* Administration Report of Mysore for 18G2-3, paragraphs 11 1 to 118 ; and 
Appendix D. 
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for granting degrees and certificates of proficiency in Law 
and Medicine, it would undertake quite as much as any 
Government legitimately and fairly can, and would promote 
education much more effectually than by sustaining or as- 
sisting any number of schools. I believe that Government 
schools and stipendiary instruction attract the wrong sort 
of students, and obstruct the efforts of the right sort of 
teachers. If proper inducements were held out to persons 
of recognised position and ample fortune to give their 
children a good English education — if a fair field to all 
qualified natives were opened by Government — the greatest 
possible encouragement would be given both to school- 
masters and scholars.* 

I would exclude no person from employment, or from 
competition for employment, on account of his caste or 
connections in India, any more than I would in England ; 
but I believe that those who can qualify themselves without 
any extraneous aid, will in general be found to be better 
qualified, both morally and intellectually, than those who 
have been raised above their ordinary sphere by charity 
schooling, public or private, by Government scholarships or 
other factitious means, or who have sought for education 
merely as a stock in trade. Men of decided genius, and 
even of extraordinary talent, may be left to work their way 
upwards ; most certainly the Government has no special 
faculty for drawing them from their obscurity in their early 
youth. The connection between the Government and edu- 
cation in India, hampers the progress of reform by render- 
ing education unpopular and unfashionable, and by dis- 
couraging natural enterprise and individual self-reliance. f 

It must not be supposed that I attach any very great 
importance to this particular topic ; that I consider a very 
grievous injury to be inflicted on Mysore by this annual 
prodigality of five thousand pounds ; that I burn with in- 
dignation against so very harmless a hobby as Government 
education. The reason of my expatiating so far on this 

* What deters men of rank in India from entering the British service, or 
bringing up their children with that object, is that, whether in Civil or military- 
employ, a native has been hitherto compelled to commence -life in a position 
little, if at all, raised above that of a menial servant. 
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question is, that this fallacious system of public instruction 
is one of those “ inestimable blessings of British rule”, that 
would most certainly be declared to be imperilled by the 
restoration of the Rajah’s Government. 

An altered distribution of the territorial divisions of My- 
sore and a comprehensive revision of establishments, mainly 
after the pattern of the Punjaub, was recommended by the 
present Commissioner, Mr. Bowring, in June, and sanctioned 
by the Government of India in September, 1862 ; and the 
complete inauguration of the new arrangements is announced 
in the Administration Report of Mysore for the official year 
1862-3. The general effect of the revised organisation may 
be briefly summed up as follows : — the number of appoint- 
ments in the Executive and Judicial Departments, filled by 
English gentlemen, is raised from twenty-one to twenty- 
seven, their aggregate salaries from £28,000 to £40,000, 
and the average annual salary — from the Commissioner’s 
£5,000 down to the junior Assistant’s £500 — is increased 
from £1,300. to £1,500.* “The good work which had 
been so well begun” in Lord Dalhousie’s time is still carried 
on ! 

But the higher native officials participate very moderately, 
if at all, in the benefits of this revision of establishments. 
Some of the changes are not as fully explained as could be 
wished ; but, on the whole, it appears to me that this body 
of public servants gains a little in position and prospects — 
though even that is doubtful — but loses decidedly in the 
number of superior appointments open to the class, and in 
the aggregate of its emoluments. f 

This latest inroad upon the constitution of Mysore — 
though introduced merely as a revision of establishments, 
and evidently considered as a mere matter of routine — 
strikes me as being a very remarkable disclosure, after a 
thirty years’ probation, of the utter inability or unwilling- 
ness of our authorities in India, according to the maxims 
which prevail at Calcutta, to carry out the reform of a native 
State with the express object, loyally avowed and loyally 
fulfilled, of replacing the administration in native hands. 

* Administration Report of Mysore, 1862-3, paragraph 181. 
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If the present administration of Mysore is of such a 
nature that it cannot be maintained without a full com- 
plement of English officers, and without the constant sup- 
port of British troops, then I say it is not an administration 
that is really suited to the country or to the people. It 
may last for a time, it may be compatible with a high state 
of social order and material prosperity, it may have been a 
necessary stage in the production of that state of order and 
prosperity, but on the face of it such an administration is 
temporary and provisional, and it ceases to be a reforming 
or progressive agent when its temporary nature is forgotten, 
when class interests and national arrogance suggest that 
it should be perfected and perpetuated. 

By the opposite policy which I recommend, British au- 
thority would be greatly strengthened. In that diplomatic 
reconstruction of the Empire in India, which I believe is 
now urgently required, I would not resign an atom of Im- 
perial power; I would more openly assert it. I would 
cause it to be more distinctly acknowledged, and more 
generally understood and respected — I would give up no 
means of influence, I would strengthen those that exist 
already, and I would acquire more. Our influence — poli- 
tical, moral, and social — is at present quite as strong in the 
native States of Mysore or Hyderabad, as it is in our own 
districts of Bellary, Kurnool, or Cuddapah, which fell to the 
Nizam’s share in the partition of Tippoo’s dominions, and 
were eventually ceded to us in 1800, to provide for the 
expense of our subsidiary troops. Indeed on the proverbial 
grounds of omne ignotum pro magnifico, I believe that the 
reputation and authority of the British Government and 
nation stand much higher in the more remote native States, 
than in those under direct control, or in our own immediate 
possessions, where familiarity with our institutions and 
manners has dispelled awe and blunted admiration. 

And 1 totally and emphatically deny that by anything I 
have said in this Chapter, or in any part of this book, I 
have depreciated the achievements, or cried down the just 
fame of those eminent public servants, who during the last 
half century, have raised the stately structure of our Indian 
Empire, and have adorned it with so many enduring tro- 
phies of humane and peaceful progress. The great names 
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of the past generation, and the greatest who yet survive — 
such men as Mountstuart Elphinstone, Malcolm, Metcalfe, 
St. George Tucker, General Briggs, and Sir George Clerk — 
are all on my side. And though many of the new school 
are, I fear, at present opposed to that policy by which alone, 
as I believe, the Indian Empire can be long preserved by 
Great Britain as a beneficial and honourable charge, I am 
neither hopeless of seeing them converted, nor blind to 
their great merits. I do not presume to disparage a Law- 
rence, a Temple, or an Edwardes ; I feel myself unworthy 
and unqualified to express the admiration that I feel for 
their unrivalled labours. The mistake against which I con- 
tend is that of assuming, as the indiscriminate eulogists of 
“ the services” and the system sometimes appear to do, that 
every English official who supplants a native in a recently 
annexed Province, or excludes one in a settled district, is 
necessarily a Lawrence, a Temple, or an Edwardes. 

What I desire, and venture humbly to recommend, is that 
we should endeavour to gain the confidence of the Princes 
and their advisers; that we should aim at the instruction 
and not at the destruction of native administrators; and that 
whenever and wherever the local abuses are so rooted and 
inveterate, the local magnates so ignorant and depraved, 
that the only possible cure consists in radical extirpation 
and removal — and this may have been the case in Mysore — 
we should never lose sight of what ought to be the chief 
end and object of our most rigorous measures, the installa- 
tion, one by one, as soon as may safely be, of trained native 
statesmen and magistrates in the place of their British 
teachers and precursors. This plan may seem to the bureau- 
cratic mind to savour too much of a self-denying ordinance, 
and to endanger the official fabric : but I am convinced that 
the happiness and permanent civilisation of a people will 
be more advanced by the development of their capacity for 
self-government, than by a stereotyped system — be it ever 
so symmetrical and ever so benevolent — of foreign and ex- 
clusive nepotism. 

Even if there were the greatest reason to dread that a 
large proportion of native officials, when installed in the 
higher posts after an apprenticeship in our schools, would 
prove intriguers, tyrants, and corruptionists — I should still 
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say that it would be better to leave the Hindoo to stagger 
and struggle through the bogs and thickets of bribery and 
oppression, than to keep him for ever cramped and con- 
strained in the strait-waistcoat of foreign management. 
Having once placed him in the right way, we need not 
abandon him to his fate ; we may still give him a helping 
hand in his difficulties. 

There will always be work enough in India for our Law- 
rences and Temples ; but a great part of the work that has 
now fallen — through patronage, official pedantry, and na- 
tional arrogance — into the hands of Brown, Jones, and 
Robinson, ought to be transferred cautiously and gradually 
to the hands of educated and trained natives, by whom it 
could be executed in a style and with actual results more 
genuine, more finished, and more popularly acceptable than 
can ever be expected under existing arrangements. And 
the proportion of higher appointments, the positive share 
in the Government of India, that may be safely entrusted 
to natives — in the Principalities as well as in British Pro- 
vinces — is an increasing proportion, and the demand for its 
concession will every day become more irresistible. 

It is in the reform of the native States, and in that 
direction alone, as I believe, that the regeneration of India, 
including our own immediate possessions, can be pursued. 
And if the most sanguine expectations of political success 
and material prosperity should be realised ; if by sheer 
dint of a long peace and administrative skill, the resources 
and revenues of our Government should continue to in- 
crease, and British capital continue to be more largely in- 
vested in works of productive utility, and railway communi- 
cations become perfected throughout India ; our provocations 
and our obligations to interfere with the administration of 
native States will become more frequent. I wish to make 
our interference more easy and more efficient. I am by no 
means of opinion that our power should be timidly exerted 
in controlling and superintending the government of native 
States. I should rather complain that it has not been used 
sufficiently, and not in the most effectual and acceptable 
manner and direction. Hitherto we seem to have aimed 
more at extending our boundaries than our laws and customs, 
more at enlarging our patronage than our moral influence. 
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Hitherto we have seldom exerted our vast and irresistible 
authority in India to transmute Asiatic despotism into 
limited and legal monarchy. Still, enough has been done 
in that direction to famish a precedent and an example ; 
and this good work could have been, and still can be, as 
well done in Mysore, as it has been in the less important 
State of Travancore, under the auspices of the Madras 
Government, and with the hearty approval of the pre- 
sent enlightened Rajah, and by the Government of Bom- 
bay in the small Principalities of Kolapore and Sawunt 
Warree. 

Undoubtedly much remains to be clone in Travancore ; 
but, on the whole, this Principality is decidedly more ad- 
vanced than any one of those in direct subordination to the 
Calcutta Foreign Office, and the condition of the people, 
and their feelings towards the Government, may be favour- 
ably compared with the state of affairs in the adjoining 
districts of the Madras Presidency. 

Travancore pays an ample Subsidy to the Government of 
Madras ; and yet both Prince and people would cheerfully 
acknowledge how much it owes to British protection and 
guidance. But they certainly do not see, and I cannot see, 
that any benefit would accrue to them by its becoming a 
province of Madras. I cannot see that the annexation of 
Travancore in 1809 would have been advantageous to the 
British Empire. And I cannot see that any benefit or ad- 
vantage would be conferred, either upon the people of My- 
sore or upon the Imperial Government, by the annexation 
of that Principality. On the contrary, for manifold reasons, 
already stated, I believe the change would be injurious to 
all classes, and, sooner or later, most damaging and burden- 
some to us ; while the restoration of native rule — which 
might be brought about by a very gradual process, — would 
greatly redound to the honour of Great Britain, would im- 
mensely augment our moral influence, and our means of 
extending reform ; and might almost immediately be turned 
to account as a relief to our military expenditure. 

The question of the relative advantages to the people, 
and to the Imperial power, of provincial uniformity, admi- 
nistered by Englishmen, and of the greatest possible de- 
velopment of native rule, — both in subordinate States and 
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in British territories, — is not settled by proving— if it could 
be proved, — that all the English gentlemen employed in 
the public service in India, are certain to be more talented 
and better educated and more high-principled, than any 
native gentlemen that are available for the same duties--; 
that a British Governor or Commissioner must necessarily 
be a more wise and a more able ruler than a Hindoo Prince. 
No one but a professed Republican would think of setting 
up such a comparison between a European Sovereign and 
an eminent Statesman, — of comparing and contrasting, for 
instance. King Victor Emmanuel with Count Cavour, and 
condemning the former as an expensive superfluity. No 
Bengal Civilian, whether he be the “ highly distinguished” 
offspring of Haileybury, or the winner of untold “ marks” 
in open competition, can ever supply— even with twenty 
years experience — the twenty generations of the Mysore 
Raj. 

We can appreciate in Europe the value of a hereditary 
Monarchy, and a hereditary Peerage, without wishing to 
subject either Prince or Peer to a competitive examination, 

• — but in India the alleged incapacity of a Sovereign or 
Chieftain is made the pretext, not for limiting his power, 
but for abolishing it altogether, and for degrading the family 
to stipendiary insignificance. We can give due weight at 
home to the claims of wealth and rank ; but in India, far 
from admitting the great proprietors to participate in the 
management even of communal or civic affairs — instead of 
enlisting them on our side, — we have done everything to 
injure the property and the prospects of the class, to out- 
rage their keenest susceptibilities, and to reduce them to a 
social position even lower than that of our secondary of- 
ficials. Even if I admitted in full the arrogant preten- 
sions of professional administrators, I should not believe in 
the efficacy of a system of Government and of society 
under which there are to be great establishments, but 
no great estates ; no privileges, except official privileges ; 
no prescriptive rights, except those of the “covenanted 
Services”; no subordination, except official subordination, 
to which Princes must daily bow down; no dignity, ex- 
cept official dignity ; no access to even the lowest share 
in public life, except through a competitive examina- 
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tion. The ideal of Indian, officials has never been brought 
to perfection : the greatest servants of Government in 
India, and the Home Authorities, have, from time to time, 
opposed its full realisation ; but the inevitable tendency of 
our system has been j ust what 1 have described. This has 
been, and continues to be, the tendency of our operations 
iii Mysore ; and the consummation would be much facili- 
tated by the disappearance of the Eajah and his Court. 

I can place no hope or reliance upon such a system, either 
as a Conservative power or as a reforming agent, when once 
the point of good order and a working administration has 
been gained. Perhaps we are entitled to a full acquittance 
for the past ; perhaps we could not have instituted order 
and progress without territorial possession, without exclu- 
sive control. But if repression and proscription are main- 
tained too long, and pushed too far, I believe that the system 
will be found — not only in Mysore, but all over in India,— 
to be ephemeral and explosive. 

It is an extraordinary thing that any English statesman 
should be found to speak of the supposed deficiencies of an 
Indian Sovereign, as if, according to the best theory of 
government extant, the Prince was bound to be the ablest 
and most active administrator in his dominions. 

There have been native Princes who completely answered 
to that description ; we might find some now, if we cared 
to look for them ; but, if a sound and practical form of 
government were fairly established in each important State, 
it is very doubtful whether the all-accomplished, all-inquiring, 
all-seeing Prince would be the best ruler. We ought not 
to expect or wish a native Prince to be the best possible 
financier, legislator and judge in the country. On the con- 
trary, Oriental Sovereigns must be taught to do less, rather 
than to do more, than they attempt or assume to do, under 
the maxims and canons of ancient state-craft. 

A Hindoo Prince, such as the Eajah of Mysore, is not 
wanted to be an accomplished administrator, not to be a 
profound statesman, but to be the living symbol of authority 
and order, the visible and avowed representative of allegi- 
ance and obedience to Her Majesty’s Imperial Crown, an 
indispensable connecting link and medium of communica- 
tion between the Teacher and the Pupil. 
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There cannot be a greater mistake than to set up that 
invidious comparison which is so often made, between a 
British Commissioner and a Hindoo Prince. Their attri- 
butes and functions are quite distinct. With a native 
Prince on the throne, and in the full possession of every 
befitting prerogative, all the influence of a British Commis- 
sioner may be maintained in the person of a Eesident, exer- 
cising with more or less stringency, according to time and 
circumstances, the right of authoritative counsel. But no 
British Commissioner or Governor can, on the extinction of 
a native Sovereignty, fill the Prince’s place, exert the same 
influence, or wield the same moral authority. A certain 
moral force is destroyed, and physical force must supply the 
loss. The most energetic Commissioner would, not under- 
take to govern Mysore without the constant support of 
British troops. More especially at any period of great na- 
tional excitement — during an actual or impending invasion, 
or extensive rebellion — a British Commissioner, though bur- 
dened with full responsibility, would be absolutely power- 
less unless backed by European soldiers. A British Resident 
in a native State of similar area, with less responsibility, 
would have more power and influence ; for he could bring 
all his representative authority and all his personal talents, 
to bear with full force upon the Sovereign, his Ministers 
and nobles, upon the most intelligent, the most deeply in- 
terested, and most influential personages in the country, 
upon six or eight persons who have the most to lose, and 
who know that they can be individually identified, and 
made to answer for their conduct. But no British Commis- 
sioner could bring his own influence, his own powers of 
persuasion, to bear upon four millions or ten millions of 
people without a recognised leader 1 , or led by a deposed 
Prince, or a desperate pretender. 

At such a time, — when a British Commissioner, without 
adequate military support, would be a laughing-stock, a 
victim, or fugitive — a Hindoo Prince, such as the Rajah of 
Mysore, unaided by our troops, with or without the coun- 
tenance and advice of a Resident, in the face of much local 
opposition, might, by lifting up his finger, preserve the 
peace, not merely in his own dominions, but over a large 
area of adjacent British territory ; and would, to say the 
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least, neutralise or impede a considerable part of the hostile 
resources, which, if unrestrained, would be arrayed against 
us. Such has ever been and, I believe, always will be, the 
general effect of an allied native State, as a conservative 
power in the Empire. 

And in peaceful times, the beneficial effects of an allied 
native State, as a reforming agent throughout the Empire, 
ought, in my opinion, to be equally conspicuous. A British 
Besident, properly instructed, can bring all his representative 
and personal influence to bear upon the Sovereign and his 
Ministers, upon six or eight persons with whom he is in close 
communication, and who are connected by innumerable ties 
with all the great interests and centres of thought of the 
country. When these are gained the battle is won; but 
until they are gained, the British Instructor cannot hope to 
make a very deep or permanent impression upon the mil- 
lions of an Indian Principality. 

So long as the Princes, and all those to whom the people 
look up as their national and social leaders and celebrities, 
regard our political system with distrust and disaffection, so 
long will every reform, every material improvement, even 
in our longest settled Provinces, rest upon a precarious 
foundation, so long will our Government continue to be not 
an organism in India, but a mechanism ; not rooted in the 
soil, not vitally connected with the population, but loosely 
attached to localities, running smoothly in the presence and 
by the authority of English officers, liable to sudden and 
total disarrangement when military force is withdrawn. I 
believe that India under the existing course and practice of 
our rule, is very much over-administered, and that if a great 
crisis and time of trial were to come upon us, while we still 
adhere to Calcutta principles, she would be found not to be 
governed at all. 

It is a fact — very deplorable, perhaps, but not the less 
true — that men, even in a very advanced stage of civilisa- 
tion, are not guided entirely by reason, but to a great ex- 
tent by their affections and their imagination. Men, also, 
in some strange countries, are known to have a certain re- 
gard to their own interests and their own worldly enjoy- 
ments, and even to such intangible considerations as a love 
of excitement, loyalty to a Prince, national pride and per- 
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sonal vanity. Of course these untutored feelings may be 
considered to be veiy unphilosophical, but still it cannot 
surely be advisable to overlook the fact of their existence. 
Perhaps a judicious ruler might detect their hidden mean- 
ings, divine their tendency, and turn their forces to some 
good purpose. Up to the present day we have ventured, 
as it seems to me, to navigate the vessel of the State in 
India too much by the compass and the dead-reckoning, 
without allowing for the force of the wind and the current, 
without observing the clouds by day or the stars by night. 
We have trusted too much to rule and plumb-line, without 
paying attention to those invisible and imponderable ele- 
ments which are as potent in social and political action, as 
the physical imponderables are in physical dynamics. 

•Man cannot live on bread alone ; and even with an ample 
supply of bread, man cannot be made happy by adminis- 
trative tidiness, or by the perfect punctuality of returns 
and reports. The most striking effect of Sir Mark Cubbon’s 
improved management in the eyes of the agricultural popu- 
lation, is the vast increase in the revenue, which has risen 
from what may be roughly stated as an average of £600,000 
under the Rajah’s rule, to its present annual amount of 
£1,000,000. This great augmentation has been chiefly 
produced by the gradual commutation of the Battoya land- 
assessment, or equal division of crops between the tenant 
and the Sovereign, into a money payment, which has been 
steadily carried on for upwards of thirty years, concurrently 
with a constant rise in the prices of all agricultural produce. 
The vexatious imposts, upwards of sixty in number, abolished 
by General Cubbon, were not very heavy in their aggregate 
amount, were levied chiefly from special classes and profes- 
sions, and their remission was not felt as a boon to the bulk 
of the population — to the occupants and cultivators of the 
soil. I have no doubt myself that the people are much 
better able to pay the present land-assessment than they 
were to pay the nominally smaller amount demanded thirty 
years ago ; owing to higher prices, and access to markets 
by good roads, the relative burden of taxation, ha.s, I be- 
lieve, been lightened. But we must not be su prised or in- 
dignant if the farmers, — proverbially laudator es temporis 
acti , — are not nearly as grateful as they ought to be for the 
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abolition of transit duties and petty cesses, while they are 
fully alive to the fact' that they are paying a much higher 
land-tax than they did under native rule, — that they no 
longer share a bad crop with the Sircar, brft have to find 
cash on the day of reckoning, whatever the past season may 
have been. In short, they do not feel at all satisfied that 
they get more “ panem” under the Commissioner’s, than they 
did under the Rajah’s auspices ; while they know for a cer- 
tainty that on the extinction of the Raj, their loved “ cir- 
censes” would for ever disappear. 

Is it surprising that the natives should perversely prefer 
a Rajah to a Commissioner \ A considerable share of the 
public revenue is allotted to the Rajah,*' which doubtless 
stirs the spleen and rouses the cupidity of our Financial 
Department ; but this large income is all expended in My- 
sore; the Rajah’s patriarchal bounty supports thousands 
who would find no place at our board ; and the splendour 
of his genial hospitality, public ceremonies and processions, 
is a constant source of pride, entertainment and excitement, 
to all ranks and classes. All this must cease on annexation ; 
all encouragement to native art and learning ceases ; the 
manufacture of many fabrics and articles of luxury falls 
off ; all public pomp, state, and general amusement disap- 
pear ; the sting and vivifying charm of life is gone ; every- 
thing is doomed to settle down to a dead, dull, and uniform 
level. t The stately dinner-parties and gay balls, in which 
English officials and their families take delight, may be 
highly civilised and intellectual recreations, worthy of 
general respect and admiration ; but these festivities can 
hardly be expected to rouse much popular interest, for they 
take place in private houses, and natives, even of the highest 
rank, are very seldom invited to them. The diversions of 
the British hierarchy being of this exclusive nature, the 
current rumours of their ordinary expenditure can scarcely 
call forth any watmer sentiment than that of cold esteem. 
No doubt it is very proper that the Commissioner and his 

* About i> 140,000 per annum. His successor might probably be persuaded 
to manage with a smaller Civil List. 

t On this aspect of the case, see a curious article, “ Christmas in Bombay,” 
from a native newspaper, the Hindu PmJcdsli , which will be found in Ap- 
pendix G. 
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Assistants should remit half of their salaries to Europe, for 
the education of their children, and as a provision for their 
own retirement ; but this respectable economy, even when 
contrasted witn the Rajah’s barbaric profusion, is not calcu- 
lated to raise a moral enthusiasm throughout Mysore in 
favour of the permanent installation of a British bureau- 
cracy, and the permanent exclusion of a native Sovereign. 

Far from desiring to see “ the uniform application of our 
system of government” extended to every State and pro- 
vince, I believe that by such means the harmonious esta- 
blishment of sound principles of morals and politics would 
be rendered impossible, that our reforms would not be 
really accepted and naturalised in India, but would dege- 
nerate, even to a greater extent than now, into a superficial 
and deceptive crust, concealing from us the volcanic ele- 
ments that boil beneath it, and gather strength from the 
external pressure. I would rather look forward to a mul- 
tiplicity of political and municipal centres, giving rise to a 
free and noble emulation, to a more active production of 
wealth, and to a more permanent type of civilisation. I 
believe that in a Federation of reformed native States, 
owning allegiance to the Imperial Crown, accepting such 
general rules of law and judicial procedure, and such prin- 
ciples of financial administration, as may suffice to make 
each Prince a constitutional Sovereign, — and only in such 
a Federation, — Conservatism and Progress maybe reconciled 
and secured. There would be found the legitimate and 
benevolent application of the old Roman maxim of govern- 
ment “ Divide et impera” 

I object to an extreme centralisation, even in administering 
our immediate possessions. I think that a larger discretion 
in devising improvements, and in promptly carrying them 
out by local expenditure, — after providing for certain Im- 
perial disbursements and contributions, — ought to be allowed 
to the Viceroy, to the Provincial Governors, and by them, 
under analogous conditions, to their Prefects, and to Mu- 
nicipal Councils, both in towns and districts. But object- 
ing, as I do, to a centralised dictation of administrative and 
personal details, either in the control of dependent States, 
or in the general control, by Her Majesty’s Government, of 
all proceedings in India, I would yet maintain most firmly 
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the right of supervision and ultimate decree in the hands 
of the Home Authorities, so as to ensure a constant appli- 
cation of British principles, from the purest and least pre- 
judiced source, to the government of the Indian Empire ; 
so as to save the people of that Empire from the curse of 
professional rule, and the people of Great Britain from the 
consequences of that curse. 

The Home Government might, I think, with much ad- 
vantage to the public service, place more confidence in the 
Viceroy and in the Provincial Lieutenants, and charge, them 
with a greater responsibility. The Secretary of State 
might relinquish — in practice, if not in theory — his power 
of previously sanctioning estimates, expenditure and alter- 
ations of establishments, retaining the power of criticism, 
correction and prohibition, as it is now exercised in Legis- 
lative matters. I have no fear that the dignity and au- 
thority of the Viceroy’s office would be lowered by the rare 
occurrence of his orders being modified or reversed. No 
Minister of the Crown could be unmindful of the deep 
responsibility under which such a step must be taken ; and 
I assume that on both sides a proper understanding is to 
be kept up, and that good temper and all forms of courtesy 
are to prevail. 

I think the occasional decisive intervention and peremp- 
tory explicit orders of the Secretary of State, in matters 
involving some broad general principle — especially in mat- 
ters where great difference of opinion has existed in India, 
— have frequently produced a most beneficial effect, and 
will continue to do so. I believe that a more willing obe- 
dience and submission would be paid to the Imperial Go- 
vernment, if it were certain that an appeal to London 
against some “act of state,” or departmental oppression 
was not a mockery ; if every native Prince, and every native 
official were fully convinced that the Royal Government 
was a living reality. The consultations in London, with- 
drawn from contact with the strange indigenous race, un- 
affected by local and temporary interests and antipathies, 
are. much more likely to be carried on with a cool and 
deliberate impartiality, to be characterised by a fair and 
generous spirit, and to lead to an impartial conclusion, than 
those which take place at Calcutta or Bombay. Even a 
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Governor-General of high rank and dignified antecedents — 
even Councillors of mature years, appointed by virtue of a 
distinguished ^pareer at home — must, to a certain extent, 
succumb to local influences. 

The Jamaica planters could never have been induced to 
legislate for the emancipation of their slaves, even though 
the same amount of compensation for that purpose had 
been voted to them by the British Parliament. Not a 
single native would have been appointed to a seat in the 
High Courts or in the Legislative Council of India, had the 
initiative of those conciliatory measures been left to the 
local authorities. 

The cry that has been from time to time raised in Cal- 
cutta, that “ India must be governed in India,” has never 
been raised from a wish to infuse a more liberal spirit into 
Anglo-Indian institutions ; but either to assert and main- 
tain the vested rights and privileges of the “ covenanted” 
hierarchy, or to augment, concentrate, and strengthen the 
influence of the English commercial class over the Legis- 
lative and Executive of India. This cry has never been 
raised on behalf of the legitimate operations of capital — 
not for any broad principle, not for any national interest, 
British or native, not for the great or small landholders, not 
for the toiling millions, but for the hundreds of temporary 
settlers with no permanent stake in the country, encumbered 
by no public duties, and restrained by no public opinion. 
With very few exceptions, European capitalists are only to 
be found in the Presidency cities ; the “ up-country” settlers 
are either their servants or their debtors. These so-called 
Bengal settlers and planters, the most noisy of whom are 
not settlers or planters, but manufacturers of indigo, their 
employers and creditors, and others interested in their 
operations, exasperated at the rejection in London of the 
coercive Contract Law, which after a long and laborious 
agitation they had carried through the Legislative Council 
at Calcutta, exasperated also at the effectual modification in 
London of the Buies for the Bale of Waste Land, drawn 
out in the interest of their class, and too hastily published 
by Lord Canning — have never ceased to pursue with their 
querulous and impotent abuse the present Secretary of State,* 

* Sir Charles Wood, ?iow Viscount Halifax. 
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and to denounce all attempts to govern India, as they com- 
plain he has done, directly and in detail from a Council 
Chamber in London. There may sometimes be a doubt 
and a difference of opinion in drawing thb line between 
matters of detail and matters of principle ; but with ordi- 
nary prudence and moderation, there ought to be no prac- 
tical difficulty. The particular cases complained of appear 
to me to have involved great and fundamental principles ; 
an impartial and deliberate revision in London was most 
urgently required, and with the exception of the European 
planting interest of which I have spoken — a party small 
in numbers, but strong in speech and means of influence — 
the results were most satisfactory to the public at large. 

In another ease, which led to a collision between the 
Viceregal Government and the Home Authorities, and to a 
considerable ferment for a time among the official and com- 
mercial classes in Calcutta — the grant of an increased or 
more settled provision to Tippoo Sultan’s family — the Se- 
cretary of State acted in consequence of an appeal to Her 
Majesty’s Government ; and although it was an isolated 
case, and the -wrong redressed had not roused much general 
attention or sympathy, the decision was hailed throughout 
India as an auspicious omen, as the sign of a better era 
commencing. 

But it must be acknowledged, in accordance with esta- 
blished precedents, that unless under the obligation of an 
appeal in regular form, and in an affair beyond the' cogni- 
sance of municipal law, the Home Authorities ought not 
to interfere with the proceedings of the Viceregal Govern- 
ment, or to issue direct orders in personal questions, or in 
matters of individual grievance. For example, the Secre- 
tary of State might properly lay down the general principle 
that henceforward natives were to be eligible or to be ad- 
mitted in larger proportion to a certain class of appoint- 
ments ; and with that object in view, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment might open the door by a special order, or, if legal 
obstacles existed, by an Act of Parliament ; but it would 
not be advisable or right that the Secretary of State should 
officially propose or forbid any particular appointment or 
promotion. If the general instructions should produce very 
scanty or very slow results, the proper remedy would be 
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found, not by tampering with the Executive power and 
patronage of the Indian Government, but by the installa- 
tion, either at the ordinary period or immediately — as de- 
manded by circumstances — of a Viceroy whose opinions 
were in accordance with those of the Ministry. 

The same broad distinction between the principles and 
the details of Government ought to be maintained by the 
Imperial Power of India, in controlling and instructing a 
subordinate or protected State, when it has passed, or has 
never undergone, the probationary stage of direct tutelage 
or management by a Commission of English officers. For 
example, the British Government might very properly exert 
all its influence to induce or constrain a native Prince to 
promulgate a Code, or to limit by a law his own Privy 
Purse. Great judgment, tact, and patience might be re- 
quired to render these reforms acceptable ; and in certain 
quarters, where our right of interference was least clear, 
and our means of control least efficient and available, it 
might be expedient to offer some highly coveted privileges 
and material advantages, such as cessions of territory, on 
the condition of constitutional government. In ceding ter- 
ritory no real power would be abandoned ; on the contrary, 
on giving up the administration we should retain a stronger 
hold on the government ; in many instances the occasion 
might be taken for expressly assuming Imperial supremacy; 
and the loss of direct possession would be a decided gain 
so far as it enabled us to reduce our establishments, and to 
consolidate our military strength.* 

But however much the process for converting the dis- 
orderly and careless despotism of native States into the 
government of Law and Order, may be varied — under 
diverse circumstances and eventualities — the general object, 
of at once reforming the administration and strengthening 
the throne of an allied and friendly Prince, is, I maintain, 
quite within the limits of just Imperial action. But in 
carrying out that object, — unless it were necessary to 
assume the entire management for a time, — we should aim 
at the imposition of principles, not of persons — at the in- 
culcation of permanent Law, not at the dictation of par- 

* The Empire in India , p. 393-406. 
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ticular judgments. Thus I can conceive every possible 
gradation of moral pressure, from gentle persuasion to im- 
minent coercion —according to the urgency of the case — 
being justifiably employed by the British Government, to 
induce or compel a native Sovereign to institute a Code 
and a sound financial system, and even to introduce a cer- 
tain class of persons — as educated Collectors and trained 
Judges — into the administration of his country. The last- 
mentioned innovation would be the most delicate of all, 
and by an injudicious excess or precipitancy might approach 
very near to the forbidden confines ; but if the questions 
of Law and procedure were first settled, and then the want 
of competent initiation were demonstrated — if great care 
were taken to recommend persons likely to be agreeable to 
the Prince and to command respect among the people, if 
the smallest possible number were brought in, and obviously 
as a trained class to serve under the local Government, not 
as personal hangers-on of the Resident, or professed ad- 
herents of the Imperial Power — the difficulty might be 
easily overcome. The strangers would be employed in the 
administration, not obtruded into the Government. So far, 
with temper and discretion, the boundaries of a just Im- 
perial supremacy would not be transgressed. 

But while I should be prepared, in an extreme case, to 
resort to the most decided measures to induce or compel a 
native Prince to reform his government, I should be very 
slow to exercise any moral pressure whatever, merely to 
induce or compel him to dismiss a Minister, or to accept 
one of our nomination. That would be quite a different 
style of interference, that would be the widest departure 
from what ought to be the Imperial rule — to suggest or 
impose great principles, but not to dictate in personal 
details. From the most aggravated form of this oppressive 
supervision, where a Minister known to be offensive is 
brought face to face with the Prince to overrule his wishes 
and to direct his movements, no result can be reasonably 
expected but the utter degradation and despair of the 
Sovereign, and the complete demoralisation of all his estab- 
lishments, even if it did not operate as a provocative to 
intrigue and contumacy, the preliminary stages to deposi- 
tion or annexation. 
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Yet this fruitless task of meddling with individual claims 
and particular grievances, of pitting the protege of the 
Residency against the favourite of the Court, of interfering 
in details and disregarding substantive reform, has hitherto 
characterised our system of Political Agency in India — with 
this additional defect, as pointed out by Mr. Mansel,* that 
from our Government having had no definite policy of 
directing or remodelling native States, having given no 
consistent instructions to its diplomatic Agents, and de- 
manded from them no precise course of action, a period of 
irritating importunity would often be followed by a season 
of indifference and repose, so that no lasting impression was 
ever made. In its best aspect, under the guidance of an 
energetic and conscientious Resident, the existing system of 
Political Agency merely plucks at the leaves instead of 
attacking the root ; while in that worst aspect which it has 
occasionally assumed, the noxious tree flourishes and brings 
forth its corrupt fruit in security and abundance. 

Such has been the conduct of the Calcutta Foreign 
Office — such is the practice of the professional rulers of 
India. They are satisfied if the Resident’s Diaries are 
regularly transmitted and contain no startling disclosures. 
They have devised no plan for improving a dependent 
State, except that of destruction. 

I think I may now claim to have proved that though the 
Rajah’s incapacity constitutes a plausible but a most un- 
tenable plea for refusing his reinstatement, it affords no 
plea whatever for abolishing the Principality. The plea of 
the Prince’s personal incompetence, does in effect strike at 
the root of hereditary monarchy. The Rajah of Mysore, 
according to Calcutta doctrines, was bound to have been a 
benevolent and enlightened despot at the age of sixteen, 
and, failing that, was properly reduced to be a pensioner 
for life, and the last Prince of his family. And yet we 
may surely assume that the Rajah never was really incom- 
petent for the duties of a limited Monarch, when we find 
that Lord William Bentinck, after a careful inquiry, pro- 
nounced him to be “ in the highest degree intelligent and 
sensible,” described his disposition as “ the reverse of tyran- 

* Ante, p. 143. 
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nieal or cruel,” and expressed his belief that he would 
“ make a good ruler in future.” 

The Eajah has repeatedly invited the imposition of regu- 
lations and ordinances ; he has often in his correspondence 
with our Government, alluded to sanitary regulations that 
might have been imposed upon him, and which he was 
“ bound by the Treaty to regard.” Ample power is con- 
ferred upon the British Government by Article XIV of the 
Treaty, to offer authoritative advice on all subjects “ con- 
nected with his Highness’s interests, the happiness of his 
people, and the mutual welfare of both States.” It is hard 
to understand why our Government should not have intro- 
duced the first essentials of a limited Monarchy, such as a 
Code, a Civil List, and a Council of State, instead of making 
use of the Rajah’s alleged incapacity and profusion as a 
pretext for destroying the Principality. 

The alleged incapacity of the Rajah is not only an anti- 
quated and retrogressive objection, but it is a most unfair 
and unfounded imputation. Lord William Bentinck’s 
opinion of his Highness’s character has been already cited. 
The Rajah of Mysore, if left to his own unassisted devices, 
might not be found to be a very profound statesman, or a 
very skilful administrator ; but, even setting aside the 
powers of guidance and control retained by our Govern- 
ment under the terms of the existing Treaty, the Rajah 
knows well where to look for good advisers, and there 
would be no danger of his promoting any great alterations 
in that system, towards which, as General Sir Mark Cubbon 
reported in a despatch of the 2nd June, 1860, “the greatest 
cordiality has been observed by his Highness for a good 
many years.” The Rajah has never shut his eyes to the 
errors of his youth ; he has not been unmindful of the 
benefits conferred upon the country by General Cubbon’s 
long administration, and by the existing system of European 
superintendence, Hope deferred may have made his heart 
sick, but it has never turned him from the firm attachment 
to British supremacy and reliance on British protection, 
which w r as the first lesson of his childhood, and has been 
the guiding principle of his public life. The Rajah of 
Mysore is, in fact, a Prince of more than average acuteness 
of intellect, active for his years, and capable of taking a 
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shrewd and lively share in a discussion on public affairs ; 
master of three languages spoken in his dominions, Canarese, 
Mahratta, and Hindustanee ; sufficiently acquainted with 
English to appreciate and control a correspondence,* and 
to understand a good deal of a conversation, though unable 
or unwilling to take part in it.f At his advanced age, and 
with his severe experience, there could not be a better 
instrument in our hands than the present Rajab, — there 
could not be a Prince more admirably adapted for our 
Imperial purposes, both as a conservative power and as a 
visible agent for accepting and assimilating reforms. His 
disposition is acknowledged to be humane and beneficent ; 
and, apart from the general respect for his lineage and 
station, the popular love and regard for the Rajah’s person 
and dignity, always very remarkable throughout Mysore, 
have been much heightened of late years, in the midst of 
conflicting rumours as to the restoration of his authority, 
and with the ever approaching prospect of losing him 
altogether.* With the government of a hundred and fifty 
millions in our hands, with seventy thousand British soldiers 
locked up in India, we are as little able to afford, we ought 
to be as unwilling, to lose the Rajah, as are the people of 
Mysore. But if we lose him or his family by annexation, 
we shall lose many other native Princes, and millions of 
native hearts, by alienation. If we regain him, or even his 
successor, by restoration, we shall redouble our moral influ- 
ence, we shall redouble our reforming capacity, we shall be 
able to take the first steps for relieving our military strength. 

% In 1844, when the Government expressed some doubt on this point, and 
wished his Highness to correspond in Canarese, he gave assurance as to his 
entire knowledge and approval of his own English despatches. 

f In my own experience I have known several instances of native Princes 
and nobles, both Hindoo and Mussulman, who, though fairly proficient in 
English, had an insurmountable objection to converse in that language. There 
seemed to me to be a prejudice against its use, as a clerhlike accomplishment. 
This aversion, however, is not shared, or has been overcome, by the Rajah of 
Travancore and his brother, Prince Rama Vurma, both of whom are excellent 
English scholars ; the latter, indeed, has published, under the modest nom de 
flume of “ A Hindoo”, several remarkable letters and pamphlets on political 
and religious topics. 

J An interesting letter will be found in Appendix I, written by one who 
had ample means of forming a judgment, which will give a very fair idea of 
the feelings with which the threatened extinction of the Mysore dynasty is 
viewed, not only by the natives, but by some of our own most experienced and 
devoted officers. 
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The local governors of India, — the leading members of 
the Bengal Civil Service, — have taken no such steps, and 
they never will do so without instructions and orders from 
home. They are professional administrators, and they are 
English gentlemen among subservient Hindoos. The greed 
of patronage, the arrogance of race, the pedantry of office, 
all the evil influences of their position and training, pre- 
judice them against the extension or restoration of native 
rule, and make it impossible that they should judge such a 
question impartially. Even their highest aspirations for 
the good of the people are perverted to injustice by their 
professional habits and predilections. Annexation, not 
reform or instruction, is their political panacea for India. 
They are prepared to annex the Mysore State, and they 
most assuredly will do so, if they are not checked by the 
Government of Great Britain. They have even had the 
extraordinary imprudence to urge upon the Bajah very 
recently, in reply to his unanswerable claims, that during 
the last thirty years “ great changes have taken place, and 
new interests have grown up as if it could be maintained 
with dignity or with decency, that as new interests arise. 
Treaties may be disregarded. The Bajah of Mysore is in 
his seventy-second year, and it will be too late to interfere, 
too late • to remonstrate, when he is no more — when the 
Calcutta professionals have committed the British Govern- 
ment beyond retreat by a proclamation, by preferring sup- 
posed new interests to undeniable ancient rights, by openly 
rejecting the Baj alt's heir, by intimidating the Nizam into 
silence, perhaps by some “just and necessary” measures of 
coercion and correction. 

It will then be too late to reconsider either the justice or 
the policy of extinguishing the Mysore Principality. The 
question must be decided in England, and must be decided 
without delay. 

* Papers Relating to Mysore, 1866, p. 70. 
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THE PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS OP 1866, AND 
Me. R. D. MANGLES. 

The Papers “ relative to the claims of the Rajah of Mysore 
to be restored to the government of his territories, and to 
be allowed to adopt an heir,” called for by Sir Henry Raw- 
linson, and ordered by the House of Commons to be printed 
on the 13th March, 1866, authenticate the more important 
documents published in the first edition of the Mysore 
Reversion, and will, I think, fully prove that I have neither 
overstated the case in favour of the Rajah, nor understated 
the adverse case set up against him. Not one of the 
despatches from the Governor-General in Council, or from 
the Secretary of State, which now see the light for the first 
time, nor even the hostile Minutes by Mr. R. D. Mangles 
and Mr. H. Thoby Prinsep, contain a single fact or allega- 
tion against the Rajah’s character or conduct which I have 
not already noticed ; and not a single argument, whether 
based on right or policy, is advanced against his cause 
which I may not claim to have met and refuted. 

On the other hand, the Papers include Minutes of Dissent 
from the instructions sent to India in this matter, recorded 
by five of the most distinguished Members of the Council 
of India — Sir George Clerk, Sir Frederick Currie, Sir John 
Willoughby, Sir Henry Montgomery, and Captain W. J. 
Eastwick- — all of whom support the Rajah’s claims, in 
general accordance with the views contained in my book. 

The objections, urged with earnestness almost amounting 
to vehemence, by so many men of grave character and 
large experience, might well give pause to the most re- 
morseless advocate of annexation. Even Lord Dalhousie, 
in his Minute of the 30th August, 1848, printed in the 
Sattara Papers of 1849 (p. 83), when recommending that 
no just opportunity of taking possession of Native States- 
by the process of “ lapse,” should be omitted, declared that 
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“wherever a shadow of doubt can be shown, the claim 
should at once be abandoned.” The solemn protests re- 
corded by the minority of the Secretary of State’s Council 
— a minority so strong in acknowledged ability and high 
reputation, — ought surely to be sufficient to raise more 
than that “ shadow of doubt ” which Lord Dalhousie held 
should lead to the abandonment of such a design. 

If the Eajah’s case is so far plausible, and the adverse 
claim so far questionable, as to admit of the gravest scruples 
being entertained by five eminently competent judges, all 
of whose instincts and prejudices would naturally lead 
them to coincide with the majority, we ought seriously to 
reflect on the impression that must be produced in India 
on those who naturally sympathise with the Eajah, and 
who cannot help feeling that the downfall of the State may 
form a precedent for the ruin of their own dearest interests 
and for the destruction of all they hold sacred. 

When Sir Henry Montgomery is seen to accuse his own 
Government of “ a breach of good faith” ; when Sir John 
Willoughby denounces “ the flagrant injustice” of the de- 
cision ; when Sir Frederick Currie declares it to be “ unjust 
and illegal , and a violation of special treaties, which the 
Brjtish Government have bound themselves to maintain 
inviolate;” when Sir George Clerk condemns it as “ the 
result of wild counsel , prompting the indiscriminate grati- 
fication of a selfish policy” “ unworthy of a great nation,” 
neither “ honest nor dignified,” and regrets that “ so loyal 
a Prince” should be made “ the victim of such extreme 
measures and when Captain Eastwick asserts that the 
treatment of the Eajah “ cannot be justified by our treaty 
obligations, nor by the law and practice of India ;” what 
can we expect to be said and thought on the subject by the 
dependent Sovereigns of India and their advisers and 
adherents 1 

This Blue Book may do infinite good or infinite harm. 
If the publication does not save the Principality of Mysore, 
it will, by displaying the origin, progress, and pretexts of 
the scheme for its extinction, and the cogent reasoning by 
which these pretexts were refuted, aggravate and extend 
■the worst effects of this mischievous and shortsighted 
measure, and remove every shadow of excuse or palliation. 
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The most remarkable feature of the arguments adduced 
in the Despatches and Minutes adverse to the Rajah’s 
claims, is that they are invariably based upon the most 
obvious contradictions and misstatements of facts officially 
recorded. For instance, in the despatch from the Governor- 
General in Council to the Secretary of State, dated 31st 
August, 1864, it is said that “by twenty years of misrule, 
by extravagance, venality, and oppression, resulting in the 
rebellion of his subjects, who, but for the interference of 
the British Government, would have shaken off his authority, 
the Maharajah violated the conditions which were the basis 
of his dominion, and forced the British Government to the 
exercise of the sovereign power, , which, under the 4th 
Article of the Subsidiary Treaty, they had retained, of 
superseding the Maharajah’s rule, and of carrying on the 
government of Mysore in their own name and by their sole 
authority.”* 

The terms in which the misgovernment and its results 
are denounced, are exaggerated far beyond what the facts 
warrant ; but it is simply untrue that the 4th Article of the 
Subsidiary Treaty gives the Honourable Company the power 
of “ superseding the Rajah’s rule, and of carrying on the 
government of Mysore in their own name, and by their sole 
authority.” There is nothing in the 4th Article that in the 
least resembles these terms. That Article of the Treaty 
simply empowered the British Government to assume the 
management of such “part or parts” of the Rajah’s domi- 
nions as might be sufficient to supply funds for the Subsidy, 

“ whenever ,” and “so long,” as there should be “reason to 
apprehend a failure in the funds so destined.” The powers 
of temporary management acquired by our Government 
under this Article, were hastily and harshly enforced by 
Lord William Bentinck, — on insufficient and erroneous 
grounds, according to his own candid admission, t — and 
since that time have been amplified far beyond the inten- 
tions and contrary to the instructions of that Governor- 
General and his two immediate successors, so that many 
apparent obstacles have now been raised against a return to 
native administration. And yet the British Government 

* Mysore Papers, p. 48. f Ante, p. 22-27. 
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have never ventured to do what Sir John Lawrence inac- 
curately says they have done. They have never carried on 
the government in their own name. On the contrary, the 
official designation of the British officer at the head of the 
Mysore Commission, has always been that of “ The Com- 
missioner for the Government of the Territories of the 
Bajah of Mysore.”* 

In the same despatch from the Governor-General to the 
Secretary of State, dated the 31st August, 1864, the fol- 
lowing words occur : — “ By no act or promise, actual or 
constructive, have the British Government ever revived the 
Maharajah’s forfeited rights, or given ground of hope that 
they would be revived. ”f 

The Governor-General’s assertion that the Maharajah’s 
rights were “ forfeited,” is quite unwarrantable, as we see 
from Lord William Bentinck’s own words, quoted in this 
passage from Sir John Willoughby’s Minute : — 

a We have the explicit declaration of Lord William Bentinck 
himself, that the assumption of the administration of the Mysore 
Territory in 1831 was intended only as a temporary measure. 
In a Minute (dated 14 April, 1834), commenting on the Report of 
a Commission appointed to investigate into the causes of disturb- 
ances which were the pretext for depriving the Rajah of the man- 
agement of his country. Lord William Bentinck makes the fol- 
lowing important admissions ; — 

“ ‘ The entire question hinges, I think, upon this consideration; 
Has the Company's Government assumed the management of 
the Mysore country on its own account, or is that country still 
managed for, and on behalf of, the Rajah ? Is the Subsidiary 
Treaty of Mysore virtually cancelled, or is it still in full force ? 

“‘The answer must decidedly be that the management has 
been assumed for and on behalf of the Rajah, and that the Treaty 
is in full force.' "f 

Article V of the Subsidiary Treaty provides that the 
Governor-General shall “ render to his Highness a true and 
faithful account of the revenues and produce of territories 

* Thus the Foreign Secretary writes to the Commissioner on the 29th 
March, 3 864 : " The Governor-General in Council can allow of no change in the 
existing form of the administration, which, at the same time that it is well 
adapted to the best interests of the country, sufficiently consults the dignity 
of the Maharajah by having its head entitled, 1 Commissioner for the Govern- 
ment of the Territories of His Highness the Maharajah of Mysore.’ ” Mysore 
Papers, p. 40. 

t Mysore Papers, p. 48. J Ibid , p. 26. 
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so assumed/' and that “in no case whatever shall his 
Highness's actual receipt or annual income arising out of 
his territorial revenue" be less than a certain sum. How 
could the territorial revenue be his, and for what purpose 
could accounts he furnished to the Eajah, if his rights were 
to be forfeited, if his sovereignty were to cease in the event 
of this Article being enforced ? Far from there having 
been any intimation or intention of forfeiture, the objects 
of the British interference, as declared to the Eajah by Lord 
William Bentinck, were “ the preservation of the State of 
Mysore," and “ the permanent prosperity of the Eaj.” # 

In the same Minute Sir John Willoughby writes as 
follows : — “ The present decision is in contradiction of the 
public records, which in a continuous stream indicate the 
intention to restore the administration of Mysore to its 
native rulers at some future but hitherto undefined period. 
The Maharajah has never ceased to urge his claim to the 
restoration of his sovereign rights, and until now has never 
been peremptorily refused. On the contrary, on more than 
one occasion, hopes have been held out to the Maharajah 
that restoration would ultimately be made to himself 
personally." 

And he adds in a foot-note to this part of his Minute: — 

(C 1 n the year 1844, he urged his appeal no less than five 
times ; namely, 15 February, 10th April, 9th May, 11th August, 
and 7th September. He again appealed in June 1845, and 
again on the 8th August, 1848, and lastly, and more urgently 
than ever, on the anticipated retirement of Sir Mark Cubbon, 
on the 2.3rd February 1861. In these appeals the Maharajah 
asks many perplexing questions; such, for instance, as, f Who 
was to be the judge of when the conditions for restoration 
prescribed by the Court of Directors have been fulfilled? Had 
it ever been before heard, that because a Prince or indivi- 
dual had been in his youth extravagant, he should there- 
fore he disinherited ? Have not disturbances occurred in the 
Company's territories, as they have done in those of Mysore, 
without blame being imputed to the governing authorities ? 
Have not the best and most upright of governments incurred, 
as he had done, debts ? What proportion does my debt bear 
to the revenues of my country V Finally, he strongly contends, 
and I think with success, that the original assumption of the 
administration of Mysore was not justified by the Treaty of 1799. 

* Appendix, C. 
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Vide, in particular, his letters dated 7th June 1845, and 8th 
August, 1848, in the last of which he claims the fulfilment of 
Lord Auckland’s promises made in 1836.”* 

And Sir Henry Montgomery remarks in his Minute that 
“ it is impossible to deny that it has throughout been the 
professed purpose of the Home authorities to restore to the 
Rajah the administration of the country, and that they 
regarded the direct management of it only as a temporary 
measure.” f He also objects that in one paragraph of the 
Secretary of State’s despatch, dated 17th July, 1863, “it is 
said that * the state of the finances was such as to afford 
no security for the punctual payment of the Subsidy ;’ 
whereas, up to that very period the Subsidy had been paid 
punctually in advance, and Lord W. Bentinck had subse- 
quently recorded his belief that it was at no time in 
jeopardy. ”+ 

Mr. Prinsep, in his Minute adverse to the Rajah, falls 
into the very same error, and, still more strangely, selects 
the exact term which Lord William Bentinck had employed 
in a negative sense. Mr. Prinsep asserts, that “ the strong 
measure of 1832” was required “for the security of the 
Subsidy, which was jeopardised”.^ Lord William Bentinck 
expressly acknowledged that “the Subsidy was not in 
jeopardy.” 

Sir Henry Montgomery urges against the same despatch 
of the Secretary of State, that the -harsh measure of totally 
superseding the Rajah’s Government is justified by alleging 
as facts the exaggerated stories which led to Lord William 
Bentinck’s hasty action, but were disproved by the investi- 
gations of the Special Commission of Inquiry : — “ Lord W. 
Bentinck’s letter to the Rajah, written, as admitted subse- 
quently by Lord W. Bentinck, when he had not made him- 
self master of the subject, is quoted. In it, it is stated, 
* that the greatest excesses were committed, and unparalleled 
cruelties were inflicted by your Highness’s servants,’ such 
allegations of cruelties having been shown to be untrue by 
the Committee’s Report. ”§ 

This is only one instance of the unpleasant characteristics 

* Mysore Papers, I860, p. 27. 
t Mysore Papers, 18(56, p. 20. 

§ Ibid,. 1866\ p. 89. 


t Ibid;, p, 21. 
ji Ibici, I860, p. 21. 



pervading all the official documents, that while not even a 
specious case can be stated against the legal rights of the 
Rajah and his adopted heir, without re-asserting the fictitious 
prerogative which Lord Canning publicly repudiated, it is 
equally impossible for any moral grounds to be alleged for, 
rejecting the Rajah’s claims without re-asserting those ficti- 
tious accusations against him which Lord William Bentinck 
regretted and retracted. 

We are not surprised when a journal like the Friend of 
India, representing the Calcutta Civilians and the Calcutta 
shopkeepers, casts a random epithet or two, such as that of 
“ tyrannical sensualist”, at the Rajah of Mysore. Although 
Lord William Bentinck, after personal observation and in- 
quiry, declared that the Rajah’s disposition was “the reverse 
of tyrannical”, that he believed his Highness was “ in the 
highest degree intelligent and sensible”, and would “ make a 
good ruler in future”, — although the slightest local research 
would convince even the Friend himself of the utter falsity 
of both his imputations, — we are too well accustomed to 
that style of discussion in the official and commercial circles 
which the Friend of India represents, to feel any extra- 
ordinary indignation. At Calcutta it is always quite safe, 
and quite acceptable to an English audience, to call any 
Hindoo or Mussulman Prince a tyrant and a sensualist. 
The arrogance and prejudice of race and religion, the lust of 
patronage, and jealousy of any native pretensions, there 
reign rampant and triumphant. The Friend of India has 
no more claim to be considered as an organ of public opinion 
than the Pawnbroker’s Gazette, but it may be very fairly 
considered as the organ of that powerful guild of professional 
administrators who are allowed to rule India, and whose in- 
fluence affects extensively the public opinion of Great Britain 
as to Indian affairs. The intimate connection between the 
Friend and the Calcutta Secretariat* is so well known, its 
leading articles have so often sounded the first note of an- 
nexation, that even its most reckless calumnies, and its, 
most improbable threats and prognostications against the 

* Even more mischievous than the close tie between the Friend of India 
and the Calcutta Foreign Office, is the post of vantage occupied by its Editor 
as the Calcutta Correspondent of the Times, so that the sources of information 
are constantly poisoned at both fountain heads ; in the metropolis of India and 
of the Empire. 
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minor States, have frequently struck terror into the hearts 
of our best allies and some of the best rulers in India. 

We do not wonder, therefore, to encounter in the columns 
of the Friend of India a contemptuous, disingenuous, and 
, unjudicial tone with reference to the position and claims of 
a native Prince, to see his character bespattered with random 
abuse, and his rights under treaty derided as mere matters 
of grace and favour, originating in temporary expediency 
and terminable at our own discretion. 

When Mr. Bowring captiously taunts the Bajah with 
being “ wavering, inconstant, and led away by trifles”, be- 
cause at the formal official communication of a message 
which the Bajah “had long ago learnt from other sources”,* 
his Highness presumed “to talk jocosely”; when Mr. Bow- 
ring in two successive paragraphs (5 and 6) of a despatch, 
first announces the Rajah’s demands that his adopted son 
should be recognised, that “ Mysore should permanently re- 
main a Native State”, and “ that a landed estate should be 
secured to some of his illegitimate grandchildren” — the very 
demands that effectually provided for all his relations and 
retainers, — and then immediately imputes to the Bajah 
“ purely selfish” motives, and a total want of “ anxiety about 
the future of his many dependants and retainers, or even of 
his numerous connections”, f we may marvel at the blind 
carelessness with which the commentary is made to contra- 
dict the text, but we are not much surprised at the peevish 
and contemptuous spirit betrayed by the Bengal Civilian. 

Mr. Bowring is, doubtless, an excellent public servant 
and an honourable man, but he knows the objects and 
wishes of his official superiors, and cannot but sympathise 
with them ; his own greatest success and distinction in life 
have consisted in his promotion to be Commissioner of My- 
sore, and he can hardly be expected to entertain with much 
complacency the notion of his functions not being perma- 
nent and indispensable. The more firmly he is conscious 
»or convinced of his own ability and industry, the more must 
his personal and professional pride be outraged by the pros- 

* Mr, Bo wring had himself privately communicated the message several 
months before the interview reported in his letter of the 18th February, 1864. 
(Mysore Papers, p, 36.) Ante, p. 76. 

t Mysore Papers, p. 37. / 
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pect of even a partial return to native government. And 
possibly the natural amiability of the Commissioner’s tem- 
perament may have been slightly affected for the worse by 
the long and unsettled controversy as to the Rajah’s claims 
having delayed and interrupted business, causing him much 
annoyance and throwing additional work upon his hands. 
The Governor-General, clearly quoting Mr. Bowring, writes 
to the Secretary of State : — “ Such a discussion cannot 
benefit his Highness, while the tendency must be to un- 
settle the minds of the people, and to disturb the growing 
prosperity of the country.”* This excessively official objec- 
tion evinces just that irritation at the Rajah’s unanswerable 
claims that might be expected. 

We do not, then, find fault so much with Mr. Bowring’s 
unfair and uncivil detraction, as with the toleration and 
apparent approval his despatches receive from the Govern- 
ment of India. The honour and dignity of Great Britain 
are committed to so great an extent to those hands, that it 
cannot be a matter of indifference to us when we see them 
turned to iniquity. But we are still in the atmosphere of 
Calcutta, and the Viceroy himself is a Bengal Civilian. 

For my part it is not until I arrive at the despatches 
from the Home Government that my heart sinks a little. 
Even the Minutes by Mr. R. D. Mangles and Mr. H. T. 
Prinsep, both of them retired Bengal Civilians, do not 
astonish me. The official experience of Mr. Mangles never, 
I believe, extended beyond the precincts of the Presidency 
City. It is so natural for professional administrators to 
be deeply impressed with the transcendent blessings con- 
ferred by their own forms and regulations, and by the em- 
ployment of their own friends and relatives in every 
imaginable office, that the efforts of all this class may be 
forgiven. But to my mind it is a most painful and ominous 
circumstance to see the same cold shade creeping over the 
home despatches ; to find the Secretary of State, having 
deferred an explicit discussion and an absolute decision fo^ 
a considerable time, reduced at last to adopt all the perver- 
sions and prevarications of Calcutta, to revive acknowledged, 
calumnies, to reassert exploded fallacies. 

* Mysore Papers, p. 54. 
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Mr. R. D. Mangles in 1849 acted as the spokesman of 
the majority of the Court of Directors in sanctioning and 
approving the annexation of Sattara, the first step in that 
systematic policy of extinguishing our best friends which 
culminated in the confiscation of Oude, and a year later 
exploded in the fire of mutiny and rebellion. The minority 
of the Court on that occasion, each of whom recorded a 
written protest, would have been almost universally ac- 
knowledged at that time as the five most able and distin- 
guished Directors, — Messrs. H. St. George Tucker, W. Leslie 
Melville, and J. Shepherd, General Caulfield, and Major 
Oliphant. And now when, after a respite of ten years, it 
is proposed to recommence the extinguishing process, Mr. 
Mangles once more appears as the spokesman of the ma- 
jority, while the five most able and distinguished Members 
of the Indian Council, — Sir George Clerk, Sir John Wil- 
loughby, Sir Henry Montgomery, Sir Frederick Currie, and 
Captain East wick, — record their written protests against 
the measure. The parallel is remarkable. It can only be 
hoped that the result of this second conflict may be very 
different from that of the first ; that noise and numbers 
may fail this time to get the better of history, logic, and 
morals. 

The style adopted by Mr. Mangles in his Minutes is 
essentially noisy and boisterous, and owes all its effect to a 
certain audacity of assertion and invective. In his attempt 
to answer one of the weightiest arguments of his eminent 
colleagues, Sir George Clerk and Sir Frederick Currie, he 
professes to “ brush away a fallacy spun to ensnare the 
ignorant he ridicules the Rajahs of Sattara and Mysore 
as “ mere puppets f the latter Prince was “ the merest 
puppet,” and “a nominal Rajah;” the State of Mysore 
always was and must be “ a sham Principality” and he 
denounces in general “ the treachery, sottishness, and im- 
becility of these puppet rulers.” In short, be affords here, 
^as he did in his too successful Minute on the Sattara suc- 
cession, the most perfect illustration of the contemptuous 
spirit and the unjudicial disposition with which so many 
Englishmen, more especially if they have graduated in a 
Calcutta bureau, approach any claim of right on the part of 
a Hindoo Prince or community. 
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All tlie apparent force of Mr. Mangles’s Minute is derived, 
as I shall show, from his loose and incorrect statement of 
facts, frequently amounting to a direct contradiction of the 
records before him, from the most cynical defiance of every 
dictate of good faith and public morals, and especially from 
his persistent reassertion of an imaginary prerogative, which 
after having been unjustly assumed during twelve years, 
the Government of India solemnly and publicly disclaimed 
in 1860, with the approval of the Secretary of State. 

Mr. Mangles begins by “ brushing away a fallacy, spun,” 
as he says, “ to ensnare the ignorant.” He says : — 

“Advantage has been taken upon this, as on former occa- 
sions, to raise an argwmentum ad invidiam , for the purpose of 
misleading the general public into the erroneous persuasion, 
that to prohibit such an adoption as that proposed to be made 
by the Rajah of Mysore, is not merely an act of temporal 
injustice, but a grievous injury extending beyond the grave, 
and an outrage upon the religious feelings of the whole Hindoo 
community; and this misrepresentation is the more mischievous, 
because it would be undeniably true if the British Government 
had really prohibited adoption, in the broad meaning of the 
term.”* 

The fallacy which Mr. Mangles professes to brush away 
is nothing more than a cobweb which he spins himself. 
Every one knows that although the term may conveniently 
be abbreviated into “ the right of adoption,” what is meant 
is the right of succession by adoption. Although we may 
very properly speak of the Government having prohibited 
an adoption, every one understands that what has been 
prohibited is the succession of an adopted son. To forbid a 
Hindoo Prince to adopt a son, would be as futile as to for- 
bid him to marry or to beget a son ; to interdict a Bajah’s 
widow from performing the brief and simple ceremony of 
adoption, would be as futile as to forbid the birth of a 
posthumous son. But to prohibit the succession of a son 
born in lawful wedlock, of an adopted son, or of a post- 
humous son, would be, in every case, and equally in each 
case, a prohibition utterly devoid of legal or historical war* 
rant. It would be no consolation to a Hindoo family to be 
told, after their patrimony had been confiscated, that an 

* Mysore Papers, p. 83. 
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adoption had not been really prohibited, “in the broad 
meaning of the term,” that the funeral rites might still be 
duly performed, and that there had been no interference 
with religious observances. The complaint would be that 
succession had been refused to a lawful son and heir. 

But although Mr. Mangles urges that for the due per- 
formance of a Hindoo’s funeral ceremonies, “it is by no 
means necessary that his adopted son should be a Sovereign 
Prince”,* it is not the less certain that the refusal of suc- 
cession to a Prince’s adopted son is “ an outrage upon the 
religious feelings of the whole Hindoo community”, because 
it amounts to an assertion of the legal nullity and inefficaey 
of an adoption, and proclaims the illegitimacy of an adopted 
son. Even Mr. Bowring, the Commissioner of Mysore, 
admits that “the feeling of all Hindoos, whether in Mysore 
or in any other part of India, on the subject of adoption, is 
deeply rootecl.”t The insult and the outrage are doubly 
embittered when the rejected heir represents an ancient 
and illustrious family, and when his rejection carries with 
it the extinction of a Hindoo State, the ruin of many local 
interests, and the downfall of a respectable and influential 
class. 

There is literally no foundation whatever in Hindoo law 
or in the history of India for that distinction which Mr. 
Mangles attempts to draw between the succession to per- 
sonal property and to a dependent Principality. Ever since 
the annexation of Sattara in 1848, Mr. Mangles and his 
school have been constantly defied to show some proof of 
such a distinction having ever existed, to adduce one single 
precedent for the refusal to recognise an adoption, but they 
have remained silent. As Captain Eastwick remarks in his 
Minute — 

“ It is a remarkable fact that, as far as I know, Lord Dal- 
housie, the originator of the policy of annexation on the plea of 
escheat, and its persistent upholder, has nowhere quoted any 
precedent for annexation in disregard of adoption, though he 
lpust no doubt have directed careful search for such precedents, 
which would have established his policy on something like a 
basis. ’■’.f ' 

Mr. Mangles does not hesitate to charge his distinguished 

* Mysore Papers, p. S4. + Ibid., p. 52. £ Ibid., p. 75. 
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friends with spinning a fallacy, “ to ensnare the ignorant", 
and “for the purpose of misleading the general public", * 
and we have shown that this alleged fallacy is a mere 
verbal confusion of his own raising. But how shall we 
characterise the conduct of a judge or councillor who 
doggedly persists in referring to fictitious precedents, with- 
out attempting to produce them, in spite of repeated 
challenges from aggrieved appellants and dissentient col- 
leagues \ 

It is still more sad to find the Home Government misled 
by the fictitious precedents invoked by Mr. Mangles. The 
Secretary of State in his despatch of 17th July, 1865, writes 
as follows : — 

“In my Despatch to you, No. 45, of the 30th July, 1864, 
which conveyed my approval of the course you had adopted for 
carrying out the instructions contained in my letter of the 17th 
July, 1863, I merely remarked in paragraph 5, c with regard to 
the question of adoption, I w T ill only observe, that you could not 
recognise more than the Maharajah* s right to adopt, so far as 
his private property is concerned/ I have now to convey to you 
expressly my concurrence with your Government in the argu- 
ments you have adduced against the Rajah*s claim to do more 
than is above specified, and my approval of your having intimated 
to the Maharajah, that f no authority to adopt a successor to the 
Raj of Mysore has ever been given him, and that no such power 
can now be conceded*.” f 

The best answer to this extraordinary recurrence to the 
destructive prerogative disclaimed in Lord Canning's Adop- 
tion despatch, and to what are called the “ arguments" by 
which the Governor-General, in his letter of the 5th May, 
1865, reclaims that prerogative, will be found in this brief 
extract from Sir George Clerk's Minute : — 

“ This new doctrine regarding adoption is so novel and unjust, 
so opposed to all customs and religions in India, and so utterly 
inconsistent with the course of administration as previously ex- 
ercised during the paramountry of Hindoos, Mohammedans and 
ourselves, that I can only conceive it to be the result of wild 
counsel prompting an indiscriminate gratification of a selfish 
policy, which it is endeavoured to veil under a plea of expe- 
diency.” J 

But we will give some attention to Sir John Lawrence's 

* Mysore Papers, p. 83. 
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“arguments.” In paragraph 21 of the letter dated 5th 
May, 1865 (Mysore Papers, p. 59) this passage occurs 

“Forced to acknowledge that in the time of the Mogul em- 
perors it was customary for vassal Chiefs to obtain the assent ot the 
Sovereign to adoptions for state succession, the Maharajah never- 
theless does not hesitate to call in question, by the line of argument 
his Highness advances, the rights of the British Government to 
limit the issue of the adoption sunnuds to Chiefs who govern 
their own territories. His Highness bases his reasoning partly 
upon an assertion, the historical accuracy of which is not only 
open to be controverted by the facts of both Mahommedan and 
Mahratta supremacy, but upon which the history of the Maha- 
rajah's own family might have suggested to his Highness a 
comment, how far weak Hindoo Chiefs were allowed any discre- 
tion by Moslem conquerors." 

The grammar and sense of the last sentence are some- 
what obscure ; but if we assume the most obvious and 
probable meaning, it is difficult to see how the Calcutta 
doctrines are advanced by it. We are not “ Moslem con- 
querors.” Moslem conquerors did not make treaties of 
perpetual friendship and alliance, “to be binding, by the 
blessing of God, as long as the sun and moon endure,” with 
the “ weak Hindoo Chiefs” whom they conquered. And, on 
the other hand, “the history of the Maharajah’s own family” 
would only “ suggest to his Highness” this “ comment,” that 
Hyder Ali, the “ Moslem conqueror” who usurped the power 
of a weak Hindoo Prince” without dethroning him, did 
permit an adoption to take place, when the present Rajah’s 
father was chosen, as in the case of the recently adopted 
heir, from a distant branch of the royal family.* 

As to what the Calcutta authorities say the Maharajah 
was “forced to acknowledge,” — that the sanction of the 
Mogul Emperors to their adoption of a successor was always 
sought by dependent Princes, — the fact, though requiring 
much qualification, and doubtfully applicable to Princes 
with whom Treaties exist, may be fully admitted without 
injuring the Rajah’s cause. The -right of sanctioning and 
controlling a succession, even the right of investiture, does 
not, and never did in the days of “ Mahommedan or Mah- 
ratta supremacy,” involve the right of forbidding a succession. 
This is very clearly explained in Sir George Clerk’s Minute : 

* Wilks’s History of Mysore, vol. ii, p. 163 . 
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a A fact well known to those of us who have been much in the 
way of observing the circumstances of adoptions of Heirs to Chief- 
, ships, and to those who have made researches with a view to 
elucidate the subject, as Sir Henry Lawrence in the Kerowlee 
case in 1853, and Lord Canning on the general question in 1860, 
is that, if guided by the custom of the country and the practice 
of all our predecessors, our concern in adoptions consists only in 
adjusting the rival pretentions of two or more such heirs ; a pre- 
caution which we and our predecessors have made it our duty to 
exercise in the interests of the peaceable public generally. Hence* 
our sanction may in one sense be said to be necessary ; for, natu- 
rally, a record of it is always sought by the rightful or by the 
successful claimant. Hence it is, too, that the confirmation has 
never been refused. Hence it is that I never found an instance 
on the old records at Delhi, and that I never knew one occurring 
within my experience of our own times, of any Ckiefship, either 
Eaj or Surdarree, great or small, being held to have escheated, 
excepting for felony, to the Paramount State.'”* 

But the Governor-General proceeds thus: — “Further, it 
may be added that the principles of the Hindoo law of 
inheritance have no application to Chiefships ; but, above 
all, none to those held under the conditions on which My- 
sore was conferred on his Highness.” Now the principles 
of the Hindoo law of inheritance have application in India 
to everything that is heritable. It is not true that any 
special limitation was ever applied to the descent of Chief- 
ships. Nor has the Governor-General attempted on this 
occasion to show how the Hindoo law of inheritance, which 
is the law of Mysore, and the main object of which is to 
prevent the extinction of families, can be inapplicable to 
the family of the Rajah of Mysore. Nor did Lord Dalhousie, 
or any of his school, ever attempt to show on any previous 
occasion how the Hindoo law of inheritance, which is the 
law of India, and by virtue of which every Hindoo subject 
can transmit to an adopted heir all his rights which are 
heritable, can be inapplicable to the dignity and possessions 
of a Hindoo Prince, who, although a tributary and dependent 

* Mysore Papers, p. 71. See also The Empire in India , ‘‘Adoption” and 
tl Sattara.” It is really too bad that we should have again and again to put 
to fight these mendacious phantoms, to attack those false positions which Lord 
Canning expressly abandoned, although he was of course compelled to write 
cautiously, and to avoid directly condemning the past action of Government. 

It is irresistible to say of the Calcutta Secretariat : — “The dog returns to his 
vomit again, and the sow that was washed to her wallowing in the mire.” 
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Ally of Her Majesty, cannot be properly included among 
the subjects of the British Crown. The rights, dignity, and 
possessions of a Sovereign in India, and throughout the 
world, are transmitted either by the ordinary law of the 
land or by some special law of royal succession. No special 
law, no special limitation is applicable to the Rajah’s case. 
He is the Hindoo Sovereign of a Hindoo Principality. 

But it is said that, “above all,” the Hindoo law of in- 
heritance has no application to Chiefships “ held under the 
conditions on which Mysore was conferred” upon the Rajah. 
The conditions under which Mysore was conferred upon the 
Rajah are recorded in the two Treaties of 1799. There are 
no other conditions ; and no Article or Clause of those 
Treaties institutes any new or special law of succession, 
impugns or limits the operation of the Hindoo law, or 
declares it to have become inapplicable to a family whose 
successions had been regulated by its principles for many 
centuries. 

It is very questionable whether the State of Mysore, 
bound to the British Government by a Treaty of perpetual 
friendship and alliance, can be rightly classed among 
“Chiefships.” It is frequently termed the Kingdom of 
Mysore by the Marquis Wellesley, the Duke of Wellington, 
and many subsequent Indian statesmen ; and at the pre- 
sent day the Rajah is one of the few Princes of India, who 
sits upon a throne, and who is entitled to a royal salute of 
twenty-one guns. Were it not for the incessant efforts to 
damage the Rajah’s position by depreciatory epithets, these 
would be matters of little or no weight, points rather of 
form and courtesy than of serious import ; for 'the pettiest 
Hindoo Chief is really as much entitled to adopt a successor 
as the most exalted and ancient Maharajah. 

After declaring that the Rajah’s claim to adopt an heir 
to the State of Mysore ought not to be sanctioned, the 
Governor-General says : — 

“ The Maharajah is not a Sovereign Prince in the sense in 
which he uses the term ; on the contrary, his Highness is a de- 
pendent Prince, having no rights whatever beyond those conferred 
upon him by the Subsidiary Treaty, and no power or authority 
to amplify those rights beyond the strict letter of the Treaty. 

* Mysore Papers, p. 60. 
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That Treaty was a purely personal one with the Maharajah, and 
conveyed no authority to adopt, and made no mention whatever 
of heirs.”* 

The Maharajah “ uses the term” Sovereign Prince in its 
ordinary “ sense.” In what sense does the Govern or- General 
maintain that it ought to be used by his Highness ? The 
Governor- General would perhaps reply, in the immediately 
succeeding words of this passage, that “ on the contrary 
his Highness is a dependent Prince,” as if the two terms 
were inconsistent and contradictory, whereas they are quite 
compatible. Any work on International Law will explain 
that a Sovereign Prince may also be a dependent Prince. 
But in fact all the attributes and titles of sovereignty were 
attached to the Rajah of Mysore in the transactions and 
Treaties of 1 799, 1 803, and 1 807 ; and Lord Canning, when 
Viceroy of India, so late as 30th March 1860, simply re- 
newed a continuous recognition when he observed, in his 
despatch to the Secretary of State, that his Highness was 
“ the Sovereign of Mysore,” and that the people of Mysore 
were “ his subjects. ”t 

Captain Eastwick observes on this point : — 

“ With regard to the Maharajah not being a Sovereign Prince, 
we have never discovered this until lately. It is only since the 
absorption of Mysore has been contemplated, that we have 
changed our style of address to the Maharajah, and have adopted 
language more convenient for our purposes. Up to a very recent 
date, the sovereignty of the Maharajah has been uninterruptedly 
acknowledged by the representatives of the British Government 
and by the Home authorities/^ 

Having thus endeavoured to cast a shade of doubt and 
confusion over the Rajah’s sovereignty, the Governor- 
General then proceeds to say that his Highness has “ no 
lights beyond those conferred upon him by the Subsidiary 
Treaty .” Here we have the indispensable misstatement of 
the transactions of 1799, without which it would be impos- 
sible to degrade the Sovereign of Mysore into a mere 
tenant for life or during good behaviour, at the discretion of 
the British Government. The despatch speaks of “ rights 
conferred upon the Rajah by the Subsidiary Treaty.” Ho 
rights vdiatever were conferred upon the Rajah by the 

t Ante, p. 51. t Mysore Papers, p. 7G. 
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Subsidiary Treaty, except — strange to say ! — that right of 
calling for the aid of British troops, (Article X) the exercise 
of which, although so clearly contemplated and anticipated 
when the Treaty was concluded, is now both east in his 
teeth as an extraordinary boon, and made the chief pretext 
for his permanent supersession. With this singular excep- 
# tion, nothing whatever is conferred upon the Bajah by the 
Subsidiary Treaty. I challenge any one to read the Treaty 
through from beginning to end, and to find one word in the 
Preamble, or in any one of the Articles, which purports to 
grant or to concede anything to the Bajah. Everything' 
settled by the Subsidiary Treaty is for the benefit of the 
East India Company. 

Sir John Lawrence in his letter to the Bajah of the 5th 
May, 1865,* makes the same misstatement — a misstate- 
ment, as I have just remarked, which is indispensable for 
his object. He says : — “ The Nizam was not even admitted 
as a party to the Subsidiary Treaty which effected the ces- 
sion of Mysore to your Highness.” The cession of Mysore 
was not effected by the Subsidiary Treaty, but by the 
Partition Treaty. It is expressly stated in Article V of the 
Subsidiary Treaty that his Highness’s “territories” were 
“ ceded to him by the Fifth Article of the Treaty of My- 
sore” (the Partition Treaty). 

Nothing was ever conferred upon the Bajah by the East 
India Company acting alone. Whatever was conferred 
upon the Bajah of Mysore in 1799 was conferred by the 
Partition Treaty between the East India Company and the 
Nizam. And not only is nothing conferred, ceded, or 
granted in the Subsidiary Treaty, but not one single dis- 
trict or village that had been conferred upon the Bajah in 
the Treaty of Partition is even specified or named in the 
Subsidiary Treaty. In the Preamble and several of the 
Articles a simple reference is made to the Partition "Treaty 
with the Nizam, as the document containing both full 
authority and full particulars. Indeed, the Partition Treaty 
is cited in Article XV of the Subsidiary Treaty, as consti- 
tuting the sufficient title to the districts therein “ declared 
to belong respectively to the English Company and to his 
Highness.” Both parties are referred to the Treaty with 

* Mysore Papers, p. 69. 
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the Nizam as the ultimate record. And in Article XIII, 
which contemplates a commercial Treaty between the Com- 
: pany and the Rajah, mention is made of “ their respective 

| dominions,” and of “the subjects of both Governments.” 

1 In Article XIV there is a stipulation “ for the mutual 

! welfare of both States.” It is thus impossible to deny that 

the Rajah is a Sovereign Prince, in every sense of the term ; * 
and it is equally impossible to separate the two Treaties of 
1799. 

When the Subsidiary Treaty was about to be concluded, 
the cession of territory to form the restored Principality, 

“ under a descendant of the ancient Rajahs of Mysore,” and 
to be “ a separate Government, as long as the sun and moon 
endure,” had been already effected by the Partition Treaty ; 
and by its ninth Article a Subsidiary Force, for “the 
effectual establishment” of the Rajah’s Government, was 
to be furnished by the Company, “ according to the terms 
of a separate Treaty to be immediately concluded” with 
the Rajah. 

The Subsidiary Treaty is simply supplementary to the 
. Partition Treaty — “ ancillary” and “ subordinate,” as was 

rashly acknowledged in the memorable Calcutta Letter of 
11th March, 1862.* It declares itself in the Preamble to 
be concluded “ in order to carry out the stipulations” of 
the Partition Treaty with the Nizam, and “ to increase and 
strengthen the friendship subsisting between the English, 
East India Company and the Maharajah” — w'ords which 
in themselves sufficiently indicate that the Rajah’s restora- 
tion to the position of a reigning Sovereign was the fore- 
gone cause and not the consequence of the Subsidiary 
Treaty. 

The dates of the two Treaties, compared with the time 
and incidents of the Rajah’s installation, prove clearly that 
the cession of territory to his Highness, and the recognition 
of his sovereignty, took effect from the joint action of the 
Allies, and were quite unconnected with the Subsidiary 
Treaty. The Partition Treaty is dated the 22nd June, 
1799. The Rajah was enthroned on the 30th June — his 
right hand being taken by Lord Harris, the British Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and his left by Meer Allum, the Nizam’s 

* Ante, p. GO. 
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Plenipotentiary. The Subsidiary Treaty, to which the 
Nizam was not a party, was not signed till the 8th July, 
eight days after the Rajah’s public inauguration, and was 
not ratified by Lord Wellesley till the 23rd July.* 

The next assertion in the Governor-General’s despatch 
of the 5th May, 1865, is that the Rajah has “no power or 
# authority to amplify his rights beyond the strict letter of 
the Treaty. 1 * Certainly not — and no more has the other 
party to the Treaty. The Rajah, as we have seen, acquired 
no rights, possessions, or privileges from the Subsidiary 
Treaty ; but he undertook certain obligations towards the 
East India Company, which have always been punctually 
and faithfully performed. The Company, on the other 
hand, did acquire certain rights from that Treaty ; among 
others, the right to an annual Subsidy, and the right of 
securing its regular payment by authoritative counsel, and 
by temporary management in ease of extremity. How 
those rights have been amplified ; how the strict letter of 
the Treaty has been interpreted by the stronger party, I 
have endeavoured to show in the preceding pages. 

The Governor-General thus continues : “ That Treaty was 
a purely personal one with the Maharajah, and conveyed 
no authority to adopt, and made no mention whatever of, 
heirs.” 

No Treaty concluded with any Hindoo Prince has ever 
conveyed an authority to adopt, because treaties of per- 
petual friendship and alliance between two States never do 
include a law of succession applicable to one of them ; and 
because until the year 1848, — when, as Sir George Clerk 
observes in his Minute, “ the Calcutta Government led off 
with the barefaced appropriation of Sattara,”f — no one ever 
doubted that the only law of succession applicable to 
Hindoo Princes was the Hindoo law, the law of the land. 

But the Governor-General says that the Subsidiary Treaty 
is merely “ personal,” and that it contains “ no mention of 
heirs.” The absence of the words “ heirs and successors,” 
becomes quite immaterial, and the notion of a personal or 
life grant becomes cpiite inconceivable, in the presence of 
the fact that this document is announced as “a Treaty of 

* Wellesley’s Despatches, vol. ii, p. 85, ante, p. 89. 
t Mysore Papers, p. 72. 
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perpetual friendship and alliance,” and contains a special 
formula implying perpetuity in the asseveration that all its 
provisions are to be binding “ as long as the sun and moon 
shall endure.” 

But here Mr. Mangles comes to the rescue again. He 
says : — 

. “ I am aware, of course, that the Treaty contains the expres* 
sion that, f It shall be binding upon the contracting parties as 
long as the sun and moon shall endure , 5 but I need hardly tell 
any one well informed in regard to Oriental phraseology, that, 
strange as it may appear to us, these words certainly do not 
imply perpetuity to Indian minds. 55 * 

And then he quotes Sir Thomas Munro as to “ the terms 
employed in such documents, or in Hindoo grants.” The 
documents to which Sir Thomas Munro alluded were not 
treaties, but grants of land or charges on the revenue ; and 
if Mr. Mangles were allowed to quote and to amplify a 
hundred arbitrary resumptions of estates and pensions by 
an Eastern despot, he would be no nearer a precedent for 
annulling a perpetual treaty of friendship and alliance. 
What does Mr. Mangles mean by talking about “ Oriental 
phraseology”, and “ Indian minds”, and “ Hindoo grants ” % 
The phraseology in question did not emanate from an Indian 
mind ; nor does it occur in an Oriental document, or in a 
Hindoo grant, but in two British treaties, which were drafted 
in the English language, and every word of which was dic- 
tated by the Marquis Wellesley himself. 

There really must be a lurking conviction in the minds 
of the most eager votaries of territorial extension, that there 
is something inconveniently sacred in the nature and essence 
of a Treaty, when we observe their evident aversion to a 
simple and straightforward use of the word, their efforts to 
avoid it altogether, to substitute some less solemn term, or 
to overlay it with contemptuous qualifications, even, at the 
last pinch, with inverted commas.f' Thus Lord Dalhousie, 
when arguing for the annexation of Jhansi, pronounced the 
Treaty between “ the two Governments”, to be “ a grant 
such as is issued by a Sovereign to a subject”. J When the 
# Mysore Papers, p, 84. 

+ As the Duke of Argyll does in his India under Dalhousie and Canning , 
(Longman, 1865,) reprinted with additions from the Edinburgh Review, 

% The Empire in India , “Jhansi,” p. 208. 
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appropriation of Sattara was under discussion, Mr. R. D. 
Mangles, then one of the Directors of the East India Com- 
pany, attempted to disguise the “Treaty of perpetual friend- 
ship” made with the Rajah, “ his heirs and successors”, under 
the insignificant term of an “ agreement,” and compared it 
with the grant of a sinecure office or pension.*' And Mr. 
Willoughby, then a Member of Council at Bombay,- whose 
Minute was mainly conducive to this first step in Lord 
Dalhousie’s annexing career, insisted on the Principality of 
Sattara having been “ gratuitously conferred” on the Raj ah. f 
In the same way when the question of the Nagpore succes- 
sion was under consideration, Lord Dalhousie made a great 
point by asserting (most inaccurately) that “ the sovereignty 
of Nagpore was bestowed as a gift” on the Rajah. 

And Mr. R. D. Mangles, in his Minute against the claims 
of the Rajah of Mysore, calls the Subsidiary Treaty of 179.9 
“ a deed of gift”.{ 

It is strange that any man, having any pretension to be 
a statesman, should consider it politic or dignified to depre- 
ciate the value of a British gift, — to indicate as distinctly 
as is done in the several instances, that the gifts of Great 
Britain confer an insecure and precarious title, and, even 
when confirmed by treaties, are less valid and less perma- 
nent than the grants of Delhi or Poonah ! But, as I have 
just shown, there is no gift, of any sort, in the Subsidiary 
Treaty ; and whatever was given to the Rajah in 1799 was 
given by the joint cession of the East India Company and 
the Nizam. 

Mr. H. T. Prinsep, the only other Member of the majority 
in Council who has followed the example of Mr. Mangles by 
recording an argumentative Minute, has fallen into exactly 
the same mistake as his colleague. Mr. Mangles speaks of 
the Subsidiary Treaty as “ a deed of gift”. No form, or 
term, or word signifying a gift occurs in any part of that 
Treaty. And Mr. Prinsep says : — “ A separate Treaty was 
made by the British Government with the Rajah of Mysore, 
to which the Nizam was no party, assigning the territory 
to him personally.”§ Now in the Subsidiary Treaty between 
the Rajah and the East India Company, to which the Nizam 

* The Empire in India , “ Jhansi,” p. 172. + Ibid., “Sattara,” p. 1- 9. 
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was not a party, nothing whatever is assigned to the Kajah, 
personally or otherwise. In that Treaty there is no cession 
or grant of territories, no assignment of districts, no defini- 
tion of the frontiers and limits of the Mysore State ; but 
reference is therein made to the cession and assignment of 
territories as having been already effected and recorded in 
the Partition Treaty with the Nizam, and one of his 
Schedules. 

And on this point we are able to quote the direct testi- 
mony of the Marquis Wellesley himself, who speaks of the 
“country assigned to the Kajah of Mysore by the Partition 
Treaty”.* 

Mr. Mangles, having raised a dust round the question of 
adoption by brushing away a fallacy which no one has ever 
advanced, and flourishing once more his own fictitious law 
and precedent, five years after its public and official renun- 
ciation by Lord Canning, f then proceeds to argue that the 
Subsidiary Treaty of 1799 was intentionally made with the 
omission of the words “his heirs and successors”, and that 
it was Lord Wellesley’s intention “ to leave his successors 
free to act, if the expectations with which the British Go- 
vernment made the experiment should be disappointed, as 
the circumstances of the case might demand.”! 

All that Mr. Mangles says as to Lord Wellesley’s pro- 
bable intentions, is the purest effort of imagination, and 
utterly at variance with all that statesman’s recorded inten- 
tions. Mr. Mangles speaks of the reconstruction of the 
Mysore State “ as an experiment”, — an experiment to last as 
long as the sun and moon endure ! Lord Wellesley speaks 
of it as “ a settlement”, as a “ restoration”, and not as an 
experiment, — as “ the restoration of the ancient family of 
Mysore”, not as a personal and experimental installation. 
In accordance with this view, and at Lord Wellesley’s dic- 
tation, the Kajah is designated in the Partition Treaty as 
“ a descendant of the ancient Kajahs of Mysore”. In the 
same way Lord William Bentinck, in his letter to the Kajah 
of the 7th September, 1831, thus describes what was done 
in 1799 : — “ The sovereignty was restored to the family of 

* Wellesley’s Despatches, vol. ii, p. 114. 

f.Lord Canning’s Adoption Despatch of 30th April, and Sir Charles Wood’s 
replyof 26th July, 1860, were both published in the Calcutta Gazette. 

$ Mysore Papers, p. 84. 
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the ancient Rajahs of the country, and your Highness was 
placed on the musnud.” Not a trace of an experiment, or 
of a personal Treaty, is to be found in the Marquis Welles- 
ley’s papers, or in any official document before 1856, when 
Lord Dalhousie, in the full career of annexation, sounded 
the first note of menace against Mysore. 

Mr. Mangles having failed to find a single word in the 
Marquis Wellesley’s despatches, or in the records of that 
period, to strengthen his argument, endeavours to set up a 
case of antecedent improbability, or, as he puts it, impos- 
sibility, against anything more than an experiment having 
been intended, and immediately involves himself in a dis- 
tinct contradiction of Lord Wellesley’s avowed views. He 
says : — “ The family of this child had long been deposed, 
and it had not the slightest claim upon, the justice or gene- 
rosity of the British Government.”* 

• In the year 1/99 the family had been deposed for exactly 
sixteen years ; anc! even after their deposition by Tippoo, 
the British Government in 1782 had concluded a treaty 
with Cham Raj, father of the present Rajah. 

Lord Wellesley, writing to the Court of Directors on the 
3rd August, 1799, refers to “the antiquity of their legi- 
timate title”, and observes that moral considerations and 
sentiments of generosity , favoured the restoration of the 
ancient family of Mysore”, t 

Contrast this with the assertion by Mr. Mangles that the 
family “had not the slightest claim upon the justice or 
generosity of the British Government”. 

And observe that Lord Wellesley in explaining his policy, 
never uses one expression that denotes what Mr. Mangles 
calls “ ephemeral political expediency”*; he even seems to 
avoid the use of terms implying a mere personal arrange- 
ment. He acknowledges the weight, without admitting the 
validity, of “the pretensions of the ancient house of the 
Rajahs of Mysore”, and says that “no alternative remained, 
but to depose the dynasty which I found upon the throne” 
(Tippoo’s) “ or to confirm the Mahomedan usurpation, and 
with it the perpetual exclusion and degradation of the legi- 
timate Hindoo Sovereigns of the country”. § 

* Mysore Papers, p 84. t Ante, p. 9. J Mysore Papers, p. 88. 

§ Wellesley’s Despatches, yoI. ii, p, 78. 
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Undoubtedly he determined to make the Rajah so “ de- 
pendant” on the East India Company, that all his “ interests, 
and resources might be absolutely identified with our own, 
and the Kingdom of Mysore, so long the source of calamity 
and alarm to the Carnatic, might become a new barrier of 
our defence”.* But he describes the transaction as the 
“restoration of the ancient family as “ their elevation” ; 
and observes that “ by our support alone could they ever 
hope to be maintained upon the throne against the family 
of Tippoo Sultan”, f He speaks of “ the establishment of a 
Hindoo State”, and of “ a friendly and allied State in My- 
sore”, + and declares it to be a “ durable settlement”. And 
in a letter to Colonel Malcolm, the Resident at Mysore, 
dated the 22nd October, 1803, Sir Arthur Wellesley wrote 
as follows : — “ The pensions were thrown upon the Rajah 
as so many encumbrances upon the revenues of Mysore, 
which was evidently occasioned by the settlement of the 
Government in his family .”§ In short, a perfectly fair 
summary of Lord Wellesley’s views is given by Captain W. 
J. Eastwick, in paragraph 26 of his Minute : — 

“Lord Wellesley re-established ‘ the Hindoo State 5 of Mysore, 
with definite political objects of high importance, irrespective of 
the person of the Maharajah. It was intended to make Mysore 
entirely subordinate as to foreign relations, and to preserve a 
command over its resources, but there is no condition in the 
Treaty, and no trace in the correspondence, of any intention to 
make it merely a personal treaty, or to provide for the lapse of 
the country to the British Government. 55 1| 

Mr. Mangles having so completely misinterpreted the 
Marquis Wellesley’s declared motives and objects, we may 
j well refuse to accept his conjectural version of that great 

statesman’s secret intentions. He says that Lord W ellesley 
| was not likely to do “important business with so much 

haste and carelessness as to allow the accidental omission of 
the words ‘ heirs and successors’ to pass without notice”, 
j and that in fact “ it is quite impossible to believe that such 

I an omission w r as accidental or devoid of a significant mean- 

| ingulf But Mr. Mangles, unable to preserve a consistent 

| line of reasoning through two consecutive paragraphs, does 

I * Wellesley’s Despatches, p. 82. t Ibid. % Ibid., p. 99 and 100. 

I § Supplementary Despatches of the Duke of Wellington, vol. iv, p. 20 <5. 

|| Mysore Papers, p. 77. Ibid., p. 84,- 
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not perceive that Lord Wellesley, if incapable of overlooking 
a verbal omission in the Treaty, must have been even less 
capable of using the affirmative words, “ to be binding as 
long as the sun and moon endure”, without “ a significant 
meaning”. And the introduction of these words in a docu- 
ment declared to be a Treaty of perpetual friendship and 
alliance, renders the omission of the words “heirs and suc- 
cessors” a quite insignificant circumstance. This is the 
obvious verdict of common sense, as it is the unanimous 
and undisputed dictum of the authorities on International 
Law. Perpetual treaties are of course permanent and not 
personal. A “ State”, a “ Government”, when mentioned in 
a perpetual Treaty, signifies a sovereignty ; and the con- 
tracting party to such a Treaty, who is said to have “ domi- 
nions” and “subjects”, is a Sovereign. A sovereignty is 
always hereditary, and a Sovereign always has heirs and 
successors. 

I am quite willing to accept the opinion offered by Mr. 
Mangles that “no statesman was less likely than Lord 
Wellesley to do important business with haste and care- 
lessness” ; and therefore I think that if he had intended to 
make “ a deed of gift”, by way of experiment, as Mr. 
Mangles most unwarrantably pretends, he would have made 
one, and not have made “ a Treaty of perpetual friendship, and 
alliance to be binding as long as the sun and moon endure”. 

In a later passage of his Minute Mr. Mangles says : — “ It 
cannot surely be pretended that such a Treaty as that which 
Lord Wellesley dictated to the infant Kajah of Mysore 
ought to constrain us” to recognise his heir. What does 
Mr. Mangles mean by “ such a Treaty” \ He forces me to 
reiterate that it is a Treaty of perpetual friendship and 
alliance. What does he mean by referring to the undoubted 
fact that it was “ dictated” by Lord Wellesley 1* Does he 

* Lord Wellesley himself thus describes what took place : — “ On the 8th 
June I had forwarded to the Commissioners the first draft of the Subsidiary 
Treaty, to be concluded between the Company and the Rajah of Mysore. 
After an ample discussion with the Commissioners, who had communicated the 
whole arrangement to the Brahmin Poorneah and conciliated his cooperation, 
and after the adoption of several alterations, this Treaty was executed in the 
•fortress of bfuzzerbagh, near Seringapatam, by the Commissioners, and certain 
proxies on the part of the young Rajah, on the 8th of July, and ratified by 
me in Council on the 23rd of July, under the title of the Subsidiary Treaty of 
Seringapatam.”— Wellesley’s Despatches, vol. ii, p. 85. 
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suppose that this dictation makes it less binding ? I really 
believe he does, because I find the same idea expressed by 
the Duke of Argyll, who generally agrees with Mr. Mangles, 
and is indeed considerably indebted to that gentleman for 
the arguments in favour of annexation contained in his 
India under Dalhousie and Canning, reprinted (with ad- 
ditions) from the Edinburgh Review* The Duke, who 
approves of all Lord Dalhousie’s acquisitions and of the 
processes by which they were effected, and disapproves of 
the Queen’s Proclamation of 1858, expresses great contempt 
for what he calls “ the system of ‘ Treaties’, which expressed 
nothing but the will of a Superior imposing on his Vassal 
so much as for the time it was thought expedient to re- 
quire” ;f and throughout his two dissertations, when refer- 
ring to our engagements with the Native Princes of India, 
he invariably places the word “ Treaty” or “ Treaties” be- 
tween inverted commas. From his employing the expres- 
sion “ for the time”, it may also be presumed that the Duke 
of Argyll cares as little for the word “ perpetual” as Mr. 
Mangles. 

When the Duke writes of a Superior imposing treaties 
“ for the time” on his Vassals, he falls into the common but 
quite inexcusable error of regarding the transactions of half 
a century ago as if the comparative power and reciprocal 
serviceableness of the Native States and of the British 
Government had been the same then as they are now. I 
believe his Grace very much underrates the actual power 
and influence for good or evil of the tributary and protected 
Princes at the present day ; but even he would admit, on 
due consideration, that both the absolute and the relative 
strength of our own Government has enormously increased 
since 1799. At that time the faithful alliance and co- 
operation of the Nizam and other minor potentates were 
known to be of the highest importance to us, and were 
therefore much more assiduously cultivated than has of late 
been thought necessary. But gradually altered circum- 
stances — altered partly in consequence of their continued 
and faithful co-operation — cannot convert our Allies into 
Vassals, change a Treaty of perpetual friendship between 

* Longman and Co., 1 865. 

f India under Dalhousie and Canning (Longman, 1865), p. 11. 
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two contracting parties into a grant or deed of gift from a 
Superior, or justify the subsequent addition of inverted 
commas. And I must remind the Duke of Argyll that 
there were no inverted commas to the word “ Treaties” in 
the Royal Proclamation of 1858. 

But passing over with a renewed protest the Duke’s un- 
warrantable application of the words “ for the time”, to en- 
gagements which purport to be perpetual, it is surely very 
remarkable that his Grace, Mr. Mangles, and the Governor- 
General, Sir John Lawrence, should all, in their endeavours 
to depreciate the binding force of Treaties, lay so much 
strgss on the fact, or alleged fact, of their having been “ dic- 
tated” or “ imposed” by the stronger upon the weaker party. 
This seems to be very like arguing that, the stronger party 
who dictates terms is only bound to observe them “ for 
the time”, or for so long as may be “ thought expedient”. 
Because we were able to impose our own conditions, there- 
fore we need not abide by them ! This is very strange 
doctrine. We have heard the validity and permanence of 
a contract disputed on the ground of its having been ex- 
torted or imposed by compulsion ;* but here, we have that 
principle reversed in favour of the stronger party, who, by 
the right of having used compulsion once, is only bound to 
observe the conditions of his own choice “ for the time” or 
until he chooses to employ or to threaten another dose of 
compulsion, t 

We now come to deal with the question of policy ; and 
although Mr. Mangles seems to me to be equally unfair in 
his array of facts and equally wrong in his conclusions, as 
when he w T as arguing against the validity of Treaties, it is 

* Some of our Oriental Treaties might be impugned or protested against on 
that score ; and we ourselves recently, and with justice, repudiated the Treaty 
with Bkootan, signed on compulsion by our Envoy, Mr. Ashley Eden. 

t The hideous cynicism of the following passage from the Friend of India , 
of the 25th of October 1860 has never perhaps been surpassed “ Annexation 
is in abeyance for the hour, and it is right that Government should forswear all 
approach to it now. But the destiny of British power is in time to sweep the 
effete princelings who now rule Hyderabad, Gwalior, Indore, Guzerat, and 
Travancore off the face of the Peninsula.” No Machiavellian precept has 
ever surpassed this unscrupulous proposal, that we should “forswear ” for the 
present that policy which it is our destiny and our firm intention to accom- 
plish “ in time,” or as soon as possible. Forswear annexation : swear eternal , 
friendship ; swear to respect treaties “for the hour” (the Duke of Argyll says 
“for the time ,)— -the pear is not ripe 1 
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impossible to avoid respecting the convictions formed by 
him, and by the Calcutta Secretariat under successive Vice- 
roys, as to the insuperable difficulty of restoring the Rajah 
to the head of the executive Government after thirty years 
of British administration. I have no doubt whatever that 
all of them have, in the words of Mr. Mangles, “ an anxious 
regard for the interests of the great body of the people.”* 
I think they very much overrate the difficulty and danger 
of the gradual transmutation of Mysore . governed as a 
Non-Regulation Province into Mysore governed as a Re- 
formed Native State ; and I cannot but attribute these 
doubts and fears in a great measure to official and national 
prejudices and interests. But such doubts and fears most 
naturally arise, and deserve attentive consideration. 

The Governor-General writes as follows to the Secretary of 
State in the Despatch of the 5th May, 18 65 (paragraph 20) : — 

“ Tliere is no instance in which an administration, presided 
over by an organised executive establishment of British officers, 
has ever been under the direct power and control of a native 
ruler. His Highness asserts that, if the administration of the 
country were restored to him, it is not for one instant his inten- 
tion to make any change in the present system, which would re- 
main as it is now, a native administration, superintended and 
controlled in its every branch by English officers. Were this 
practicable, it is not clear what advantage would be derived from 
such a transfer.” f 

The Governor-General in alluding to “ the direct power 
and control,” “ the power and administration of the Maha- 
rajah,” adheres to the erroneous assumption that has so long 
pervaded all the doctrine and practice of the Calcutta 
Government with regard to native States, — the assumption 
that a Prince must either be a despot or a puppet. Mr. 
Mangles again is profuse with contempt for such “mere 
puppets in the hands of the British Government,” as the 
Rajahs of Sattara and Mysore, “ held in leading-strings” 
even when they were in charge of their own administration.? 
Would it then be such a terrible disaster for India if all 
the Native Princes were “ held in leading-strings,” and could 
become “ mere puppets in the hands of the British Govern- 
ment” 1 In my humble opinion that would be a consum- 
mation devoutly to be wished for, enabling the Imperial 

* Mysore Papers, p. 87. + Ibid,, p. 5D. t Ibid., p. 84. 
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Power to wield the immense influence of ancient and 
popular dynasties for purposes both of order and progress, 
to keep the peace without bayonets or cannon, and to im- 
prove the administration without superseding and degrading 
all the higher classes of the country. None of the annexa- 
tionists seem capable of appreciating either the advantages 
of monarchy or the disadvantages of despotism. They 
never seem to have considered the utility or the possibility 
of a native Prince being controlled by a Code of laws, and 
limited in his expenditure to a Privy Purse, under the 
watchful superintendence — not necessarily obtrusive or of- 
fensive — of a British Resident. Such a Prince would not, 
according to them, be “ a real Sovereign ;” he would be 
merely “ a pageant Prince, a puppet, held in leading strings.” 
They cannot contemplate or tolerate a constitutional and 
limited monarch in India ; they will admit no alternative 
between a native despot and a British Commissioner. 

Setting aside, then, this unnecessary supposition of abso- 
lute power in the Sovereign, the Governor-General is not 
quite right in saying that “ there is no instance in which an 
administration, presided over by an organised executive 
establishment of British officers,” has existed in a Native 
State, without the Prince being displaced or deprived of all 
share in the Government. There was something very like 
it introduced into the Nizam’s dominions, when Sir Charles 
Metcalfe was Resident at Hyderabad, as described in the 
following extract from a recent publication : — 

“ Sir Charles Metcalfe, in the course of a few months after his 
arrival, discovered the total disorganisation into which every de- 
partment of the State, but more particularly the revenue, had 
fallen before his appointment. He applied a prompt and efficient 
remedy by placing European officers as Superintendents in the 
different districts, who were entrusted with the general super- 
vision of the subordinate officers employed by the Minister. The 
Nizam's Government entered into the scheme with the greatest 
readiness and seeming conviction of its expediency. The great 
object in view was to effect a general settlement of the land 
revenue throughout the Nizam’s territories, and to afford the 
cultivators and other classes protection against oppression or ex- 
tortion on the part of the Government or its agents. For this 
purpose the country was divided into several districts, to each of 
which was assigned an European officer charged with the general 
supervision of the revenue assessments and police. The exe- 
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cutive, however, was still vested in the subordinate officers of the 
native Government. 

“ This system during the experience of eight years produced 
the happiest results, and the country in general enjoyed an im- 
munity from oppression, and a state of repose to which for cen- 
turies past it had been a stranger.”* 

And if, after the departure of that eminent man, the 
first opportunity was taken to discontinue this system of 
supervision and gradual improvement, it is but one in- 
stance of the utter indifference of the Calcutta officials to the 
internal and independent reforms of a Native Principality. 

What the Eajah asked for was that the British official at 
the head of the administration of Mysore, should be called 
Eesident instead of Commissioner, and should be, in fact, 
the Prime Minister of the country, t — not, as Mr. Bowring 
and the Secretary to Government at Calcutta choose to 
misunderstand, that a separate and additional officer should 
be appointed, with concurrent jurisdiction, certain to lead 
to complications and inconvenience.^ The Eesident, at the 
head of the administration of Mysore, would be very much 
in the same position, though more firmly seated and armed 
with greater power, as Sir Charles Metcalfe was when 
Eesident at Hyderabad with his staff of English Superin- 
tendents. The Eajah, like the Nizam, would be recognised 
and respected as the reigning Sovereign. 

But the Despatch inquires : — “Were this practicable, it 
is not clear what advantage would be derived from such a 
transfer.” There would be two advantages, — first, the 
maintenance of British honour, which is inestimable, even 
as an element of conservative strength ; — and second, the 
maintenance of a reformed and tributary Native State, of 
more value to us, in a political and military and even in a 
financial point of view, than a Province held in our imme- 
diate possession, of double its extent- and revenue. The 
advantages to the people of Mysore and of all India, of 
maintaining a reformed native Sovereignty among them, I 
consider to be incalculably great. 

The Governor-General then proceeds as follows : — 

“ His Highness must be well aware that it is a practical im- 

* Our Faithful Ally , the Nizam . by Capt. Hastings Fraser (Smith and 
Elder), 1865, p. 232. 

f Ante, p. 76. J Mysore Papers, p. 39 and 40. 
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possibility tints to transfer a body of British officers in civil 
employment; and a considerable number of European planters, 
and British-born subjects, and that the reversion of Mysore to 
the power and administration of the Maharajah is synonymous 
with the withdrawal of the European officers, and the abandon- 
ment of a system of upwards of thirty years’ growth. It is 
tantamount to the collapse of order, and a rapid return to the 
state of confusion and of insecurity of life, honour, and property, 
from which, in 1831, the people of Mysore were rescued.”* 

All this inflammatory declamation is so devoid of a sub- 
stantial basis, and is in some points so opposed to facts 
officially recorded, that it is difficult to acquit the writers 
entirely of disingenuous exaggeration. They write, no 
doubt, with the strongest belief that the Raj all’s reinstate- 
ment would be impracticable and injurious ; but it would 
really seem as if, relying on their good intentions, they felt 
themselves free from all responsibility for utterly unscru- 
pulous rhetoric. Sir John Lawrence and his colleagues at 
Calcutta must know very well that the Mysore rebellion of 
1830 was declared by the Special Commissioners of Inquiry, 
in their Beport of 12th December, 1833, to have been 
“partly attributable to causes which were beyond the con- 
trol of the Baj ah’s administration,” especially “to the with- 
drawal of the advice of the British Besident and that 
both by the Commissioners of Inquiry and by Lord William 
Bentinck, after his own strict local investigation, the Baj ah 
was almost entirely acquitted of personal misconduct. The 
Calcutta officials must be well aware that Lord William 
Bentinck and his two immediate successors. Sir Charles 
Metcalfe and Lord Auckland, were quite ready and w illin g 
to replace the Baj ah at the head of his own Government. 
The Rajah has pledged himself to maintain the laws and 
plan of administration approved by the British Government; 
and there is as little reason to doubt the Baj ah’s sincerity 
in giving that pledge, as there is to doubt the ample means 
and appliances at the disposal of the British Government 
to watch over and secure its due and exact observance. 
Well knowing, as the writers of this despatch do, the unre- 
stricted power held by themselves to guide and control the 
Rajah, and to preserve the existing system unaltered, if 
thought necessary, — fully aware of the Rajah’s willingness 
* Mysore Papers, p. 59. 
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to accept the position of a constitutional Sovereign, with 
the Resident as his Minister, until such time as the Imperial 
Government should consider it safe and advisable to entrust 
more freedom of action to his Highness, or his successor, 
or to a native Minister, — it is quite inexcusable that they 
should profess to believe that the reinstatement of the 
Maharajah would be “synonymous with the withdrawal of 
the European officers, the abandonment of the present 
system, and the collapse of order.” 

The rhetoric of Mr. Mangles on this part of the question, 
as might be expected, is even more flagrantly unfair than 
that of the Calcutta Foreign Office. 

“Let us assume,” says he, “for the sake of argument/that 
the remonstrances of those who insist with so much earnest- 
ness that justice and the faith of treaties should constrain 
us to allow the Rajah to adopt a successor were permitted 
to prevail. There would then be two, and only two, courses 
open to us ; either the adopted son must be permitted to 
become the actual ruler of his country, to appoint his own 
officers, and to administer justice and the revenue accord- 
ing to his own views and principles, or affairs must be car- 
ried on, as at present, by a British Commissioner, assisted 
by a body of British officers, who would exercise all real 
power, and in whose hands the nominal Rajah would be the 
merest \ puppet 

Let me draw attention to the words which I have placed 
in italics. The “ actual ruler” is of course the inevitable 
despot, uncontrolled and unimprovable. The “nominal 
Rajah” and “merest puppet” is that contemptible character 
a constitutional Sovereign. Why must a Rajah placed at 
the head of a reformed government, “ administer justice 
and the revenue according to his own views and prin- 
ciples”! Why should he not administer justice and the 
revenue according to our views and principles, as the 
Rajahs of Travaneore and Kolapore — no thanks to the 
Calcutta Foreign Office, — have learned to do! If Mr. 
Mangles and Sir John Lawrence do not know perfectly well 
that all the advantages of the present administration of 
Mysore could be naturalised and perpetuated under a re- 
stored native Government, then they are grossly ignorant 
* Mysore Papers, p. 85. 
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of the happiest and most hopeful results of our political 
operations in India, and blind to the administrative ability 
— sufficient though not superabundant — which lies at their 
disposal. If, instead of hunting after imaginary precedents 
for ignoring adoptions, counting them before they have 
caught them, and constructing out of them a fictitious law 
of confiscation, they would turn their attention— for no 
research is required — to the real precedents for reforming 
Principalities, they would find that the “schemes, which 
Mr. Mangles pretends have ended in “utter and hopeless 
shipwreck,”* — the “experiments” which the Governor- 
General declares must be “ futile and pernicious, ”f have 
never failed. 

It would be useless' at this time to enter into any dis- 
cussion as to the alleged ingratitude and plots of the Rajah 
of Sattara, which Mr. Mangles rakes up for the occasion. £ 

Suffice it to say that four of the Directors of the East 
India Company, Messrs. H. St. George Tucker, Cotton, 
Shepherd, and Forbes, recorded Minutes of dissent against 
his deposition ; that Mr. Henry Shakespear, a Member of 
the Supreme Council of India, considered that “ no charge 
of a serious nature had been substantiated against the 
Rajah ;§ that one of the Directors, Mr. Forbes, declared his 
belief that hll that Prince’s misfortunes were caused by a 
Palace conspiracy, of which, in his words, we were “the 
dupes” and he was “the victim ;”|| and that many other 
competent judges at the time expressed opinions equally 
decided in favour of the Rajah’s cause. And there is at 
least this presumptive proof of his innocence, that he 
steadily rejected all compromise, and when a full amnesty 
was offered him, resolved to sacrifice his throne, to abandon 
his treasures, to relinquish his home, and to go into exile 
with his family to a distant part of India, rather than sub- 
scribe certain articles which implied a confession of his 
criminality. “ Guilt,” said Mr. Tucker, “ would have found 
it easy to accept the conditions proposed, in order to escape 
from the threatened penalty. The consciousness of rectitude 
must be strong when it impels a man to make a great sacri- 
fice to a sense of honour, however mistaken.”^ And in this 

* Mysore Papers, p. 87. t Ibid., p. 59. | Ibid., p. 85, 86. 

|| Sattara Papers, 1843, p. 1260. § Ibid., 1255. H Ibid., p. 1258. 
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instance the sacrifice was tremendous, and was made with 
perfect deliberation and great dignity. 

Mr. Mangles has used the supposed treachery of the 
Rajah of Sattara once before, with complete success, as a 
plea for the extinction of that State, at the death of the 
Ex-Rajah’s brother. He may well be satisfied with that 
exploit, for he not only carried his point then, but he 
thereby fabricated the sole precedent for the annexations of 
Jhansi and Nagpore. I have but a few words to add on 
this subject. Mr. Mangles thinks that by maintaining a 
native Sovereign in Mysore we run the risk of future in- 
trigues and doubtful allegiance. It may be so. Let us 
consider the guilt of the Rajah of Sattara to have been as 
clear as day. Then during his reign we had one disaffected 
and intriguing tributary. Is it equally certain that we had 
oue less when the Principality was abolished ? I believe, 
on the contrary, that by that unjust, useless, and unprofit- 
able acquisition we created hundreds of enemies, and ex- 
cited innumerable intrigues and conspiracies. Bad news 
travels apace, and travels afar. Sir John Low tells us that 
“ the confidence of our native allies was a good deal shaken 
by the annexation of Sattara”, and that it roused feelings 
of discontent and alarm throughout Malwa and Rajpootana, 
where he was at that time Agent to the Governor-General.* 
And Sir Frederick Currie, in his Dissent from the despatch 
of 1864, remarks: — “The decision in the Sattara case, 
whatever its merits may be, undoubtedly caused surprise 
and alarm throughout the length and breadth of India”.t 
Mr. Mangles, though from his position at the India Office 
he ought to know better, may still be under the same delu- 
sion as the Duke of Argyll, who as a Cabinet Minister 
might have had access to the best information, that “ the 
infection of the mutiny never reached the Presidencies of 
Madras or of Bombay”, and that “ the entire armies of 
Bombay and of Madras escaped the plague’.J The Field 
Forces that were actively engaged for so many months in 
suppressing insurrection, not without much bloodshed, in 

* Papers relating to the Rajah of Berar, 1854, p, 43. 

f Mysore Papers, p. 46. 

t India under Dalhousie and Canning (Longman and Co.), 1865, p. 118 
and 92. 
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the Rewa Kanta, in the Satpoora district, on the Goa fron- 
tier, in Kolapore, Nargoond, Shorapore, Jumkhundee, and 
Kopal, and other parts of the Mahratta country ; the muti- 
nies of the 27th Bombay Native Infantry at Kolapore, 
where some of their officers were murdered, of the 21st at 
Kurrachee * the partial misconduct of the 2nd and 3rd 
Bombay Cavalry at Neemuch and Nusseerabad, and of the 
Golundauz Artillery in Scinde ; the disaffection and plots 
among the 10th and 11th Native Infantry and the Marine 
Battalion, in the city of Bombay itself, when two sepoys 
were blown from guns, and others transported; the attempted 
mutiny of the 2nd Grenadiers at Ahmedabad, for which 
upwards of tAventy men were executed ; the notorious con- 
spiracies throughout the Deccan ; the sixteen executions 
at Sattara, several at Belgaum, and twenty-six in Nag- 
pore,t might suggest even to Mr. Mangles and the Duke of 
Argyll some little doubt whether the disappearance of the 
Rajahs of Sattara and Nagpore from the political scene of 
India, did actually reduce the number or lessen the proba- 
bility of hostile intrigues, or whether it did not rather add 
to and augment their number and their incentives. 

And, therefore, while Mr. Mangles adduces for the second 
time in his career as an Indian statesman, the alleged plots 
of the Rajah of Sattara, for the purpose of crying down 
native dependencies, as if by abolishing the Mysore Raj we 
should be relieved from at least one chance of princely 
treachery, I shall retain the opinion, shared by many more 
competent and more entitled to speak than myself, that if 
that great injustice should really be perpetrated, those 
chances would be infinitely multiplied, and that in exchange 
for the one good friend whom we throw away, we should 
engender a hundred enemies, and justify their enmity. 

Mr. Mangles has been very dexterous, — I might say, am- ' 

* Both of these regiments were disbanded, and their numbers struck out of 
the Army List. 

f In the Province of Nagpore, without counting those killed in open rebel- 
lion or summarily hanged by military authority, there were nine executions 
in 1857 for high treason, and seventeen for mutiny. But amid the greater 
dangers and horrors further north, these trifles were little noticed. And it is 
very natural that those who did their best to promote the rapacious schemes 
which mainly caused the revolt, should shut their eyes to those facts which 
prove a general disaffection, and should speak of the great national movement 
of 1857-8 as a mere mutiny of Bengal Sepoys. 
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hidextrous, — in the treatment of his two illustrations. He 
heightens the tints of both pictures, and then produces the 
highest effect by their alternate, exhibition. At the same 
time he is very careful not to display the whole of either 
of them. Thus he draws away our attention to the alleged 
disloyalty of one of the Rajahs of Sattara, without alluding 
to his administration, because the State was always well 
governed. He dwells exclusively, and in exaggerated lan- 
guage, on the alleged misgovernment of Mysore, because 
the Rajah has always been conspicuously loyal. 

The administration of the deposed Rajah of Sattara was 
declared by the Court of Directors to be “a model to all 
native rulers.”* The country was equally well governed by 
his younger bi’other, who was not possessed of half his 
abilities and energy ; one instance among many that might 
be given, — though none ought to be required by a states- 
man imbued with constitutional principles, — that the good 
government of a well organised State is not entirely de- 
pendent on the talents and personal character' of the 
monarch. 

Sattara was well governed, because the administration 
was admirably constructed, and the Rajah carefully and 
judiciously instructed, by an excellent political officer, Cap- 
tain Grant Duff’t whose name is still revered in the Mah- 
ratta country. Mysore was badly governed, because it was 
disgracefully neglected. In the year 1811 the Rajah, then 
sixteen years of age, having received merely an ordinary 
Hindoo education and utterly untrained in administrative 
affairs, was allowed to assume absolute power. In the year 
1814, when the young Prince was nineteen years old, he was 
encouraged by the Government of Madras to resent and resist 
the advice of the British Resident. Sir Henry Montgomery 
writes as follows in his Dissent of the 13th July, 1863 : — 
“The Maharajah is declared to have failed to have fulfilled 
the conditions of the Subsidiary Treaty by neglecting the 
advice of the British Government, though it is well known 
and officially on record, that not only was no advice ren- 
dered, but that it was systematically and purposely with- 

* Sattara Papers, 1843, p. 1268, 

t Author of the History of the Mahmttas } (Longman, 1826). 
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held.” And Sir Frederic Carrie says : — “ The conditions of 
the 14th Article of the Treaty the British Government had 
themselves, it must be admitted, ‘failed to fulfil/ when 
they systematically withheld from the Rajah the advice 
which, by that Article, they are bound to give him in 
the conduct of every detailed department of the admi- 
nistration.”* 

This is what the Calcutta officials call “ patient yet re- 
monstrant forbearance !”f Yet Mr. Mangles, knowing all 
this, does not scruple to say that “ it could not reasonably 
be expected that the adopted son should enjoy such great 
advantages in the way of political education as the present 
Rajah turned to so miserable an account. I should like 
to hear from Mr. Mangles what his idea of political educa- 
tion is, and what great advantages in that respect were, in 
his opinion, enjoymd by the Rajah of Mysore. The obvious 
truth is that the present Rajah received no political educa- 
tion at all ; while nothing but the continued neglect of 
our Government could prevent his heir and successor from 
receiving the best possible education, both in the ordinary 
branches of study and in political affairs. 

Mr. Mangles, however, would probably explain that in 
referring to “ great advantages in the way of political edu- 
cation,” he alluded to “ the tutelage of a native statesman 
of high character and great ability,” Poorniah, “ who was 
the wise and honest guardian of the Rajah’s youth.’’§ But 
Mr. Mangles must know very well, or ought to know from 
the records before him, that Poorniah’s tutelage consisted in 
removing from the young Prince’s reach all means of im- 
proving his mind and of becoming acquainted with public 
business, and encouraging him in every sort of frivolous 
pursuit. Poorniah’s great project, in which he tried very 
hard to obtain the countenance of the British authorities, 
was to throw his Master completely into the background, 
and to gain for himself and his family the position of here- 
ditary Premier.|| 

* Mysore Papers, p. 21-22. f Ibid., p. 5,9. 

t Ibid., p. 85. ' § Ibid. 

|| Ante, p. 14. This is referred to in the Rajah’s letter (Mysore Papers, 
p. 63), but Mr. Mangles can see the detailed account in the Resident’s reports 
of the time. 
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And Mr. Mangles must know very well that the Special 
Committee of Inquiry, in their Eeport of 12th December, 
1833, include in their censure the period of Poorniah’s 
administration, and that the “ oppression and extortion,” of 
which the Rajah is accused, was simply the continuance of 
Poorniah’s overstrained assessment. 1 * 

Having thus made the most effective use in his power, 
of the alleged disloyalty in the one instance, and of the 
alleged misrule in the other, Mr. Mangles then inquires, 
“ what there is in the result of these 'two deliberate expe- 
riments,” — those of Mysore and Sattara, — “to encourage 
us to convert the real Government which now exists in 
Mysore, as administered exclusively by British officers, into 
a second sham Principality, by allowing the Rajah of Mysore 
to adopt a successor 

Before I proceed further in my answer to that question, 
let me ask one, viz., What is there in the result of the de- 
liberate experiment of annexing Sattara, to encourage us to 
repeat it in Mysore ? Have we gained that increase of 
revenue that was promised % Have we gained the military 
advantages that were contemplated Have we gained 

* Mysore Papers, p. 64, ante, p. 25, 26. + Ibid , p. 85. 

J General Sir John Littler, the gallant soldier who was a member of the 
Supreme Council in 1848, at once perceived the absurdity of the military plea 
for annexation. Lord Dalhousie having urged that Sattara lay £ ‘ in the very 
heart of our own possessions,” and was “ interposed between the two principal 
military stations in the Presidency of Bombay” (Sattara Papers, 1849, p. 83), 
Sir John Littler remarked as follows in his Minute : — “ Should it be ultimately 
decided that the adopted son of the late Rajah shall succeed to the sovereignty 
of the Sattara territory, as suggested by Sir George Clerk, I am not aware 
that any practical inconvenience would result, in a military point of view, 
from its being situated between two of our divisions. As a general rule, how- 
ever, the absorption of small independent Principalities, which happen to be 
surrounded by our territories, will not always in my opinion tend to augment 
our power : on the contrary, it appears to me that such a policy would be apt 
to weaken it (except in special cases), by extending the British possessions 
beyond the limits to which our supervision could be safely and effectually 
afforded.” (Sattara Papers, 1849, p. 86.) Yet when he was arguing for the 
annexation of Nagpore, Lord Dalhousie again began to urge the great advan- 
tage it would be u to absorb a separate military power,” and u to combine our 
military strength.” (Rajah of Berar Papers, 1854, p. 35, 36.) We required no 
European Regiment at Nagpore before the annexation ; there is one there now 
besides Artillery. There was not a single British soldier in the Kingdom of 
Oude from 1846 to 1856, when it was annexed, including the period of our 
Sutlej and Punjaub wars, when every man was urgently required. We have 
now in the Province of Oude one Regiment of Dragoons, seven batteries of 
Artillery, and four Battalions of Foot. And this is the way we consolidate our 
military strength 1 
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the love and cheerful allegiance of the people and of the 
Mahratta Chieftains? Let Mr. Mangles turn to the records 
in the India Office and answer my first question, as to the 
financial gains; I can find a full answer to the others 
in those bloody events of 1857, to which I have just re- 
ferred. 

But why does Mr. Mangles term the existing administra- 
tion of Mysore “ a real government” \ It appears to me 
that the British Commissioner is quite as much “ in leading 
strings,” which Mr. Mangles seems to think such a degrading 
and ridiculous position, as the Rajah of Travancore is, and 
as I should wash the Rajah of Mysore to be. Why does 
not Mr. Mangles either insist on despotic powers being con- 
ferred on Mr. Bowring, or deride him as a mere puppet, 
“ devoid of political volition” r/ * 

I am very far from admitting that the Rajah of Mysore 
ever was, or even that he is now devoid of political volition. 
However closely a Hindoo Prince may be held in leading- 
strings, — -whether his constitutional adviser be a Resident, 
a Dewan, or a Council of State, — he will always retain that 
political volition and influence which no British Commis- 
sioner can ever acquire. 

Without going as far back as the eventful period between 
1819 and 1825, when the Rajah, then in very loose leading 
str ing s, received the warmest acknowledgments of his 
“zealous and efficient assistance” from the Marquis of 
Hastings, — which having been repeated in an autograph 
despatch to the Court of Directors, can certainly not be 
treated as a mere conventional compliment, t we can find 
sufficient proof in the Blue-Book before us that the “ poli- 
tical volition ” of the Rajah of Mysore, now really reduced 
to the position of a “pageant Prince,” was of essential ser- 
vice to our Government during the terrible crisis of 1857. 
In reply to the Governor-General’s Circular, dated 26th 
February, 1858, requiring a report on the conduct of parties 
during the mutiny, Sir Mark Cubbon reported, that “the 
Brahminical caste (very powerful), even those in the actual 
employ of Government, were discontented and hostile ; the 
heads of religious institutions, the great Sowcars, the petty 
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Poligars and heads of villages, who subside with reluctance 
into their proper and ancient position of the wealthiest and 
most influential ryots of their respective neighbourhoods, 
are all against our rule, and disaffected towards the British 
Government.” The Commissioner added : “In watching 
over such a community, there had been a constant call for 
information, and much had been obtained, proving beyond 
doubt the existence among the classes above named, of a 
spirit exceedingly hostile to the British Government; evinced 
in carrying on correspondence with the malcontents in the 
North, in the favourable reception of emissaries of mischief 
from that quarter ; and in the convening of treasonable 
meetings at their own houses, for the purpose of plotting, 
the subversion of our power.” At this time, said Sir Mark 
Cubbon, in his letter to the Governor-General, dated 2nd 
June, 1860, “to no one was the Government more indebted 
for the preservation of tranquillity than to his Highness the 
Rajah, who displayed the most steadfast loyalty throughout 
the crisis ; discountenancing everything in the shape of 
disaffection, and taking every opportunity to proclaim his 
perfect confidence in the stability of the English rule.” 
And Sir Mark Cubbon declares that the Rajah’s influence 
and the display of his friendly offices, “produced great 
moral effects throughout the country. In fact, there was 
nothing in his power which he did not do to manifest his 
fidelity to the British Government, and to discourage the 
unfriendly.”* 

Perhaps I can hardly expect to bring sudden conviction 
to the minds of Mr. Mangles and the Duke of Argyll ; but' 
I hope our leading statesmen, both Liberal and Conservative, 
will not remain blind, until it is too late, to the vast ma- 
chinery of moral power, fitted to our hands and subject to 
our guidance, which the professional administrators of Cal- 
cutta are still sedulously bent on destroying. By twenty 
years of determined hostility to native States, these worse 
than Red Republicans, these Red Tape Republicans have 
gained promotion and swelled their patronage, but they 
have drained the military strength of the Empire almost to 
exhaustion, and have left us little else to rely on in India. 
Indeed, they seem every day more and more inclined to 
# Mysore Papers, p. 33, ante, p. 47. 
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trust to nothing but material force. How much longer will 
British Statesmen permit their hands to be tied in Europe 
and their faces blackened in Asia, by the officials of Calcutta 
and the retired officials of the India Office 1 Can they not 
think for themselves ? Conservatives might be supposed to 
set some value on monarchical institutions ; and Liberals 
ought to feel some compunction at the continued and 
extended degradation of an intelligent and docile people. 

There is no reason that Mysore should become more of 
“ a sham Principality” than it is at present ; there is no 
necessity for any such degeneration. I hope for better 
things. Without recommending any hasty measures of 
change, and well understanding the prudence of very cau- 
tious alterations, both during the present Rajah’s lifetime 
and during the minority of his successor, I can see no ne- 
cessity for Mysore being for ever “ administered exclusively 
by British officers.” 

Mr. Bowring, the present Commissioner of Mysore, has 
evinced an enlightened and disinterested desire to do equal 
j ustice to all his subordinate officials, without regard to race 
and creed, and with a sole view to the public good, by 
promoting — and I believe he is the only Provincial Lieu- 
tenant in India who has ventured on such a bold step, — a 
Brahmin gentleman, a native of Mysore, to the charge of a 
District, and by what he probably has found still more 
difficult, maintaining him in that position for two years.* 
I doubt very much whether this Brahmin gentleman is the 
only native servant of Government in Mysore or in India, 
who is fit for so high or even for a higher position. And 
if the reigning Rajah or his successor were again permitted 
to take a share in the executive government of the country, 
it is probable that the gradual introduction of well-qualified 
and educated natives into posts which have been hitherto 
exclusively reserved for English officers, might, by the 
Prince’s influence and in deference to his natural prepos- 
sessions, be considerably accelerated. And this is the 
greatest reason of all why I wish to see the native monarchy 

My attention was first drawn to this incident by seeing the appointment 
in tne Calcutta Gazette of 3rd September, 1804 ; and I have lately ascertained 
that no change has taken place, though Mr. Bowring has been often importuned 
to remove the native in favour of an English officer. 
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substantially and not colourably restored. This is my 
greatest reason for deprecating any attempt to settle this 
question by a measure, however liberal, of compromise and 
compensation. I earnestly wish to save British honour in 
the face of the Princes and people of India, — I certainly do 
not underrate the urgency of that consideration, — but above 
all I want to extend our means of usefulness. It is only 
by employing a native dynasty as our medium that we can 
arrive at the most satisfactory and durable result of our 
struggles and labours, — a reformed native State, organised 
on British principles, and never released from Imperial 
supervision, but governed and administered entirely by its 
own Prince and its own Statesmen and officials. The re- 
formed institutions that are only to be found in our own 
immediate possessions, under the management of English 
officers, are superficial and precarious, and even while they 
seem to work smoothly, are maintained by a disproportionate 
waste of life and power on our side, and at a cruel cost 
of humiliation and political proscription to the most 
advanced and most improvable classes of the native com- 
munity. 

The most powerful arguments against renewed annexa- 
tions seem to me to spring from the impossibility that all 
the varying interests and requirements of an immense con- 
tinent, with nearly two hundred millions of inhabitants, 
speaking upwards of twenty distinct languages, can be 
adequately watched and tended by a centralised Govern- 
ment of salaried officials such as now attempts to rule all 
India by correspondence from Calcutta. Such a Govern- 
ment cannot continue for an indefinite period to command 
respect and obedience, or to be satisfactory and improving 
to the people in its action. The happiness and progress of 
nations do not depend on forms. The best institutions are 
not permanently safe unless they are under the custody of 
men who understand them, who have a personal interest in 
their security, and who are bound to the soil by the ties of 
blood and property. The system of governing India, in 
every district and in every detail, by Englishmen, is open 
to these fatal objections, that it lowers the moral influence 
of the Paramount Power, that it deprives of political pri- 
vileges those among the natives who, with a little help and 
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guidance, are fit to use them, while it does not educate for 
political life those who are as yet unfit. And the perpetual 
continuance and extension of such a system can only be 
plausibly justified on those grounds of utter contempt for 
the races to be governed which consign them to perfect 
stagnation, or incite them to- privy conspiracy. 

A more hopeful and a more progressive policy will never 
be devised amidst the antipathies and antagonism and 
vested interests of Calcutta. It must originate here, and 
it is high time to make a beginning. Let us begin by 
abstaining from the unjust extinction of a reformed native 
State. 

For it is not merely with a view to the Statics of the 
Empire, not merely as a guardian and guarantee of order, 
that we should maintain a Rajah of Mysore on the throne. 
We require him much more as an agent in the Dynamics of 
government, with a view to progress. The people will 
follow their leaders. We can never become popular leaders 
ourselves, but we can easily control, manage and direct 
those who are the natural leaders of the people, and who 
are perfectly amenable to British instruction. 

And let me once more call attention to the fact that 
British instruction has never failed. It was eminently’ 
successful in Sattara, so much so that, while arguing against 
the recognition of the second Rajah’s adopted son, Lord 
Dalhousie admitted “the excellence” of the deceased Prince’s 
“administration”, declaring it to have been “conspicuous 
for wisdom and mildness”,* and only expressing a doubt 
whether this was not attributable rather to “ the personal 
qualities” of the Rajah than to “ the nature of the institu- 
tions of the State.” But, as we have just remarked, the 
State was equally well governed by the elder brother ; and 
the greater part of the credit which on this occasion Lord 
Dalhousie was pleased to ascribe to a Hindoo Prince, was 
clearly due to Captain Grant Duff’s instructions, and to the 
institutions which he established. 

Sir Charles Metcalfe’s reforms, carried out by English 
Superintendents, succeeded in Hyderabad ;* but unfor- 
tunately on the very first application of the young Nizam, 
Nasir-ood-Dowla, who came to the throne in 1829, the 

* Sattara Papers, 1849, p. 82. 
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system of supervision was entirety discontinued, and the 
beneficial results of eight years’ labour, prematurely checked, 
were almost thrown away. 

In Nag-pore, during the minority of the last Rajah, from 
1818 to 1829, the efforts of Sir Richard Jenkins were most 
successful in introducing a regular plan of administration ; 
and although many defects and abuses subsequently sprang 
up, owing to the neglect and total want of settled principles, 
which characterised our diplomatic relations with that State, 1 f 
the good effects of British instruction were so far permanent, 
that during twenty-five years of purely native government, 
our active and open interference was never once re- 
quired, to check oppression, to keep the peace, or to restore 
order. 

The State of Travancore, now so noted for its prosperity 
and good government, was in the year 1808 in a much worse 
plight than Mysore was in 1831. There were no doubtful 
intrigues, as alleged against Sattara ; there was no question 
of fiscal extortion, paralleled and even exceeded in British 
districts, as alleged against Mysore, — but there was open 
war against the Paramount Power, and utter disorganisation 
throughout the country. The Subsidy due to the Honour- 
able Company had fallen into a long arrear ; the Rajah, 
under the influence of an ambitious Minister, defied the in- 
junctions of the Madras Government to reduce the number 
of his troops ; the Resident’s house was attacked, and an at- 
tempt made to murder him. One of the chief officers of the 
Court, the Minister’s brother, treacherously induced a party 
of English soldiers to come on shore from a ship for refresh- 
ment, and had them all put to death. For several months 
the Rajah’s troops resisted in the field the military measures 
that were adopted for his coercion. "When the Travancore 
army was dispersed, the Minister committed suicide ; his 
brother was taken prisoner and publicly executed ; and the 
Rajah was reduced to submission. The disorders consequent 
on this insurrection were so difficult of repression, and a 
spirit of disaffection became so manifest throughout the 
country, that in 1809, under Article V of the Treaty of 

* Ante, p. 218. 

f See the opinions expressed by Mr. Mansel, the last Resident at Mysore, 
ante, p. 143. 
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1805 (identical with Article IV of the Subsidiary Treaty 
with the Rajah of Mysore,) the management of Travancore 
was assumed by the British Government. For five years 
full authority was exercised by Colonel John Munro, the 
Resident, as Dewan or Minister; and in 1814 on the ac- 
cession of a young Rajah, the administration of the State 
was transferred to a native Dewan, extricated from its em- 
barrassments, and in a condition of great prosperity.* The 
good effects of this period of British instruction have never 
been lost ; the supervision of the Madras Government has 
never been withdrawn ; and although neither the local ad- 
ministration nor the exercise of the Resident’s influence has 
been uniformly irreproachable, on the whole the progress of 
Travancore has been steady and satisfactory. The Maha- 
rajah and the heir apparent, t his brother. Prince Rama 
Vurmah, both of them accomplished English scholars, are 
distinguished for their exemplary conduct, and their en- 
lightened attention to public affairs and scientific pursuits. 
The Brahmin Minister of Travancore, Madava Rao, is a 
graduate of the Madras University. In special recognition 
of his merits as a ruler, the Rajah has lately received an 
augmentation of his titles and honours, and has been in- 
vested with the Star of India ; while his able Minister has 
been deservedly admitted to the Companionship of the 
same Exalted Order. 

The Mahratta Principalities of Kolapore and Sawunt 
Warree, within the frontiers of the Bombay Presidency, 
were placed under the control of English officers,— the 
former in 1845, the latter in 1838, — in both instances after 
a period of rebellion and disorder of a very formidable 
character, directly hostile to British power, and in the sup- 
pression of which large military forces were engaged for 
many months, and much blood was shed. And in both 
instances certain members of the Prince’s family were im- 
plicated in conspiracies against our Government. Sawunt 
Warree is still retained under British management ; but 
the Chief has received a sunnud from the Viceroy, assuring 

* Thornton’s Gazetteer of India (compiled by authority of the Court of 
Directors), article “ Travancore.” 

t According to the law of succession in the Travancore family, the Rajah’s 
brother has the first right of succession, and then the sister’s son. 
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him that the adoption of a successor will be recognised in 
his family, should direct male issue fail. And in the mean 
time the Rajah’s eldest son, who, scarcely emerged from 
boyhood, was engaged in the rebellion of 1844, and had 
taken refuge in the Portuguese settlement of Goa, has been 
restored to his forfeited birthright. This is a generous 
policy, by which we shall sooner or later gain more than 
the revenue of this little Raj is worth ten times told. But 
how strange a contrast it offers to. the treatment of the 
Rajah of Mysore, upon whose fidelity or that of his family 
and adherents, no suspicion has ever been cast ; during 
whose reign upwards of fifteen millions sterling have been 
paid as tribute ; whose troops have constantly cooperated 
with ours on active service ; who has been repeatedly 
thanked by several Viceroys, by the Secretary of State and 
by the Queen herself, for his friendly influence on our be- 
half and the ready and useful assistance rendered in time 
of need. 

After having been entirely administered under British 
control for seventeen years, the State of Kolapore was re- 
stored to the rule of its Hindoo Sovereign in the year 1 8 62. 
The results of this transfer may be estimated from the fol- 
lowing extract of a speech made by Sir Bartle Frere, the 
present Governor of Bombay,* at a public Durbar held at 
Balgaum on the 28th November, 1865 : — 

“ 1 had lately the pleasure of congratulating his Highness 
the Rajah of Kolapoor on having shown himself, after a 
long probation, worthy to resume the direct administration 
of his territories, which in the time of his predecessor and 
previous to his own coming of age, had, as you all know, 
so often been a prey to every form of misgovernment and 
confusion. I found his Highness not only himself able to 
converse in English with English gentlemen on most topics 
of public and private interest, but carefully training up, 
under his own eye, and in his own palace, a class of young 
Chiefs, the sons of all the principal officers of his State, ' 
who will have the means of obtaining as good an English 
education as his Highness himself received under the pa- 


* He was Resident at Sattara in 1848, and remonstrated against the annex- 
ation as much as was possible to an officer in that position. See Sattara 
Papers, 1S49. 
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ternal care of the Political Agents who have been Regents 
of his State, from Colonel Douglas Graham and Mr. Ander- 
son to Mr. Havelock. I found every department of the 
State well superintended by his Highness in person, and 
every visible mark of justice being duly administered, and 
of the people being well governed, prosperous, and con- 
tented.” 

Surely this reform is deeper, this progress is more per- 
manent, than anything that could have been effected if the 
Kolapore State had been appropriated, and had become a 
Collectorate of the Bombay Presidency, But it must be 
remembered that in the case of Tra van core the policy of 
reformation and restoration was designed and carried out 
from Madras, in the other two cases from Bombay, not from 
Calcutta ,• and in all three instances the good work was ini- 
tiated before Lord Dalhousie’s arrival in India. 

Without adducing any more facts and illustrations, I 
think I may now claim to have made out my assertion that 
instead of any of our “ experiments” having ended, as Mr. 
Mangles declares, in “ utter and hopeless shipwreck,” they 
have never failed. Wherever British instruction has been 
allowed a fair trial, it has invariably succeeded. It has 
never been allowed a fair trial in Hyderabad ; it was re- 
laxed too soon and too suddenly at Nagpore ; it was never 
tried at all in Oude. In Mysore, after that disastrous and 
discreditable period of neglect and indifference, which the 
Governor-General terms “ remonstrant forbearance,” we in- 
terfered and introduced a regular and orderly administration; 
but thenceforward we unfortunately drifted into the opposite 
extreme from negligence. We have carried out certain 
reforms most effectually : but we have signalised our man- 
agement by the complete and persistent exclusion of the 
Rajah from all share in the government ; costly and super- 
fluous establishments, entailing numerous lucrative offices 
for English gentlemen, have been imposed upon the country; 
and young Englishmen without any peculiar qualifications 
have been placed even in minor positions, the duties of 
which could be fulfilled in a much more efficient manner by 
natives, with the great advantage of their improvement in 
knowledge, in self-respect, and in attachment to British su- 
premacy and Western institutions. 
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These errors were not committed in Travancore and Ko- 
lapore : those Principalities were not overrun, with expensive 
establishments, out of all proportion with the requirements 
of the time and people ; nor were appointments for young 
English gentlemen multiplied, to the detriment and degra- 
dation of native talent. The good work was done there, — 
as all our more celebrated tasks of pacification and organi- 
sation in India have been done, — by one or two able and 
experienced English officers in each State, with the aid of 
some special native agency, and the existing local authori- 
ties, so far as they were amenable to improvement. The 
large and growing revenue, affording so solid a basis for 
increased expenditure, may partly account for the progress 
of patronage in Mysore ; but in the early stage of British 
management there was good cause for the introduction of 
a few more English officers than was at first contemplated, 
in the prejudices and passive obstruction of the older native 
officials whom we found installed in the districts. But 
nothing of the sort is now to be feared ; no counteraction 
could possibly take place from any quarter ; a large body 
of public servants have been trained in our system ; and 
well qualified natives, educated in our schools and Univer- 
sities, are available for employment. There is nothing now 
to prevent our Government from gradually restoring a 
native administration in Mysore. Mr. Bowring, the present 
Commissioner, as already noticed,* has shown us how easy 
it is to make a beginning ; and if definite instructions and 
orders on the subject were given, and the work of recon- 
struction were entered upon in good faith and with a good 
will, it could be thoroughly completed in a very few years. 
The first and most essential step in the restorative process 
would be the public reinstatement of the Rajah at the head 
of his own Government, with a British Resident as his 
Minister. 

So long as a considerable number of English officers were 
still engaged in the administration, it might fairly be con- 
sidered advisable to maintain a provisional restraint over the 
executive action of the reigning Sovereign, unaccustomed as 
he must be to the forms and procedure of a limited monarchy. 
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But I can see no reason why the young Prince, his adopted 
son, after receiving for fifteen or sixteen years those advan- 
tages of English education and political training, which — 
pace Mr. Mangles — not his father, but the Kajahs of Tra- 
vancore and Kolapore, enjoyed, should not be admitted to 
the same freedom of action as those Princes, and, with the 
assistance of a native Minister, perform all the functions of 
a constitutional Sovereign. 

There is still one somewhat plausible argument, advanced 
both in the despatches from Calcutta and in the Minute by 
Mr. Mangles, which must not be passed over without a reply. 
The Governor-General in that passage of the Despatch of 
the 5th May, 1865, which we last quoted (ante, p. 220), de- 
clares it to be “a practical impossibility” to transfer “a con- 
siderable number of European planters” to a native Govern- 
ment. And Mr. Mangles expands the same objection in the 
following terms : — 

“ In another very important respect, the adopted son of the 
Bajah would find himself beset with difficulties which did not 
embarrass his predecessor, and with which, I apprehend, that no 
native ruler, even with the best abilities and intentions, could 
successfully cope. Mysore is now full of European settlers, coffee 
p>lanters and others, and every day is adding to their numbers. If 
English magistrates find it no easy task to hold the balance even, 
and to keep the peace between the planters and ryots of Bengal, 
we might well expect that Mysore would be thrown into a state 
little shoi’t of civil war and anarchy, if native officials had to deal 
with differences carried on, probably with the same heat and per- 
tinacity between the same classes with equally conflicting interests 
in that Principality.”* 

Now the term “a considerable number,” is somewhat 
vague : I hardly think that a community of Jive or six and 
thirty individuals in a population of about four millions, 
ought to be called “a considerable number.” But perhaps 
this is a specimen of what they call at Calcutta “conven- 
tional phraseology which can mislead no one.”f 

But Mr. Mangles employs no relative term, no vague ex- 
pression, no conventional phraseology. He boldly declares 
that “Mysore is now full of European settlers, coffee-planters 

* Mysore Papers, p. 85. The italics are mine. 

t “Such phraseology was conventional and misled no one, and least of all 
the Nizam.” Ante, p. 100, Mysore Papers, p. 55. 
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and others, and every day is adding to their numbers.” As 
Mr. Mangles has immediate access to the best information 
on this subject, it is difficult to account for his having given 
utterance to this extravagant statement ; and leaving him 
to explain the origin of his error, if he thinks it worth the 
trouble, I shall endeavour to show how the case really 
stands. 

My figures are open to correction ; but from the concur- 
rent testimony of several gentlemen who have recently re- 
sided in Mysore, I have no doubt that the number of Euro- 
pean planters in that State does not amount to forty, and 
is probably about five or six and thirty.* And the informa- 
tion that I have received is fully borne out by what can be 
gathered from the Administration Report of Mysore for 
1862-63, the latest in my possession. Indeed, from the 
data there given, it seems doubtful whether the number of 
European planters can much exceed thirty. In paragraph 
219 of the Report (p. 51), the number of acres held by 
Europeans is stated at 22,650, with the addition of 1,800 
acres from the latest returns, making a total of 24,450. 
And in the next paragraph the average area of holdings is 
given as 933 acres for each European, one of them, Mr. 
Middleton, being said to occupy an estate of sixteen square 
miles. If, therefore, we divide the number of acres, 24,450, 
by the average area of each estate, we obtain the quotient 
26 ; which I believe will give a greater approximation to 
the truth than can be derived from the Calcutta despatch 
or the Minute of Mr. Mangles. And without some better 
evidence than the conventional phraseology of the one, and 
the bold assertions of the other, I am not prepared to be- 
lieve that there are more than between thirty and forty 
European planters residing in the Mysore territories. I 

* It is not worth while disputing about words ; and this is not the occasion 
for entering fully on the question; but there are in fact no European “settlers” 
in Mysore or in India. The planters of coffee, tea, indigo, sugar, cotton and 
other valuable produce, are for the most part agents, or servants of mercantile 
houses at the Presidency Towns. Some, of course, are engaged on their own 
account and with their own capital ; and in Mysore there are a few retired 
officers. But none of them have any intention of settling in India ; none of 
them have any abiding place or permanent stake in the country ; all are bent 
on making a fortune and going home as soon as possible. I know of one ex- 
ception, and I have heard of another, hut these are extraordinary phenomena; 
and who can answer for their sons % India can never become a Colony. 
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should not be surprised to hear that the number is very 
inucli less 

By his wild statement that Mysore is “full of European 
settlers” Mr. Mangles not only gives a very erroneous 
notion of their number, but an equally erroneous notion of 
their location. Instead of being distributed over the 
country, as one would suppose from the phrase that “Mysore 
is full of European settlers,” the planters are to be found 
only in two small corners, in the South-West of the Ash- 
tao-ram Province contiguous to the Coorg Hills, and in the 
Baba Booden Hills, in the North-West of the Nuggur Pro- 
vincGj bordering on tlio "Western Grbcints. If tliere weie 
really any practical difficulty from the presence of thirty or 
forty European planters in a Native State, these small dis- 
tricts adjoining our frontiers, could easily be ceded by the 
Rajah, either with a corresponding deduction from the Sub- 
sidy, or in exchange for British territory.*" For these hilly 
regions alone are suitable for coffee cultivation, which can 
never be extended beyond them, and their area is very 
limited. 

Mr. Mangles having told us that Mysore is “full of Euro- 
pean settlers”, adds that “every day is adding to their num- 
bers”. If every day, or even every week added one to their 
numbers, the European planters of Mysore would long ere 
this have formed an important body. But notwithstanding 
the authority of Mr. Mangles, — and in his position he ought 
to know, — I am doubtful of a very rapid or continuous in- 
crease in their numbers. The Administration Report of 
1862-63 (para. 220) tells us that at that time “the best land 
in most places had been taken up”. We axe also told that 
although the larger holdings are in the possession of Euro- 
peans, “the vast majority of grants are held by natives” ; 
whose aggregate estates more than double those in European 
hands. And the latest returns from the Ashtagram Province 
referred to in paragraph 219 of the Report, show that 85 per 

* Some small interchanges of territory were effected by Treaty in 1804. 
One very convenient and obvious exchange would be that of transferring 
Seringapatam, (the administration of which has long been left to the Govern- 
ment of Mysore at an annual rent,) to the Rajah. The political and military 
advantages which were in 1799 supposed to be derived from its possession, are 
now quite insignificant, if not imaginary. Besides we have the right under 
the Treaty of occupying at our discretion any fort or position in the Rajahs 
dominions. 
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cent, of the recent increase was in native holdings. Prom 
the latest information I am inclined to believe that the 
number of European planters is rather on the decrease. I 
have been told that the great success of the early planters 
consisted in their obtaining large grants on very favourable 
conditions, stocking them with coffee-trees, and disposing of 
their estates on terms which are not to be obtained now, 
when the actual profits are more clearly ascertained, and 
have, indeed, become, by the rise of wages in the Hills* and 
other circumstances, more equalised with those of ordinary 
agricultural enterprise — and thus it would appear that new 
grants of land are chiefly made to natives, content, as they 
are, with a more moderate rate of profits. The Commis- 
sioner informs us, in paragraph 222 of the Administration 
Report for 1862-63, that the provisions of these grants and 
their assessment have been several times relaxed for the 
relief of the coffee-planters ; and that the tax levied at 
present, “although popular with Natives from its indirect 
incidence”, is found to be “a heavy burden”, and “is objected 
to by the 'European planters”. 

I believe that Mr. Bowring quite sums up the results and 
the future prospects of Mysore coffee-planting in paragraph 
224 of the Report, in which he says that the English 
planters “ have acted as pioneers in a new country, — a part 
of the country formerly considered as the least promising, — 
their undertaking has been shown to be successful, and the 
Natives of all classes are now awake to the value of land, 
and anxious for its possession.” The original pioneers have 
reaped a v T ell-deserved reward, and most of them have 
retired from the scene of their success ; but I question very 
much whether the English coffee-planters in Mysore, — 
though no doubt some are doing well, — form on the whole 
so prosperous and so contented a community at present, as 
to render any further increase in their number at all pro- 
bable. 

Perhaps Mr. Mangles, after having satisfied himself that 
Mysore is not yet quite full of English planters, that their 
number does not amount to forty among four millions, and 
that their numbers are not increasing “ every day”, njight 

* In Paragraph 224 of the Administration Report the rise of wages is 
mentioned. 
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be induced to modify his views as to the insurmountable 
objections to their residence in a Native State. He may 
refer at his leisure to some other facts of a reassuring ten- 
dency. Travancore is a long way from Calcutta, and pos- 
sibly even the Governor General and his Secretaries may 
not be aware that in the Hills of that Native State there 
are numerous coffee-plantations belonging to English gen- 
tlemen. The Dewan, in the Administration Report for the 
year 1864-65, states that about 24,312 acres have already 
been appropriated, — about one third of the area under 
coffee cultivation in Mysore, — and he remarks, (paragraphs 
102 and 103, page 22, 23) — 

“ This enterprise promises to be the means of giving employ- 
ment to many subjects of Travancore.” 

“It is gratifying to state that the advantages held out to the 
labourer by this new field of industry are, so far as the experience 
hitherto acquired extends, quite unalloyed. All the planters are 
gentlemen sincerely solicitous to deal fairly with their labourers, 
and to rely upon good treatment and good wages alone for at- 
tracting labour.” 

He does not seem to anticipate that the introduction of 
British capital and enterprise into the Principality will 
produce anything like that “ civil war and anarchy”, which 
Mr. Mangles dreads ; nor have I heard that the Resident 
at Travancore has expressed any apprehension of that sort. 
And yet in Travancore the “ differences” and “ conflicting 
interests”, between the planters and the ryots, which Mr. 
Mangles looks upon as quite irreconeileable without our own 
elaborate forms, must be settled by “ native officials” exclu- 
sively, for there are no others. If the views expressed by 
Mr. Mangles were accepted by our Government, they would 
be bound, as soon as Travancore became “ full of European 
settlers” — i. e., when they reached the number of thirty-five, 
— to watch eagerly, out of a regard for this new interest, 
for the first opportunity to annex Travancore. And if the 
doctrine of Mr. Mangles and Mr. Prinsep as to “ a personal 
Treaty”, were worth anything, we should not have long to 
wait. The demise of the reigning Rajah would serve our 
turn,; for the Treaty of 1805, identical in almost every re- 
spect with the Subsidiary Treaty of 1799 with the Rajah 
of Mysore, is identical with it in having no mention of 
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“ heirs and successors.” It is a Treaty between the East 
India Company and the Maharajah Earn Eajah Bahadoor, 
and is declared in the Preamble to be concluded by that 
Eajah “for himself.”* It is true that it is to last “ as long 
as the sun and moon endure”, but Mr. Mangles tells us that 
is an insignificant form. It is true that a succession has 
taken place since it was concluded, but Mr. Prinsep assures 
us that is of no consequence. f 

Not only are disputes between these planters and cul- 
tivating occupants settled by the native authorities in Tra- 
vancore, but even in Mysore, under the existing adminis- 
tration, nearly all the differences between the planters and 
the ryots are actually disposed of by native officials, whose 
duties, it is true, are carried on subject to an appeal, and to 
the revision of English Superintendents. But this super- 
vision and protection of the planters’ interest, would equally 
exist if a native government under the Eajah were restored 
in Mysore. Mr. Mangles knows perfectly well, and so do 
the Civilians at Calcutta, that English planters and British 
born persons in a Native State are never made subject to 
the local magistrature in criminal matters, and only to a 
certain limited extent to the local civil jurisdiction ; but 
that under special capitulations with the Native Princes, of 
which one was concluded with the Nizam in 1861,J the 
Eesident is constituted the judge in crimes and disputes 
arising among Europeans and descendants of Europeans. 

Many experienced persons, both among the planters and 
the English official class, are of opinion that the interests 
and enterprise of a few scattered individuals of the dominant 
race can be much more effectually fostered, and their pecu- 
liar relations with the labouring occupants more fairly re- 
gulated, by a machinery like our Consular system in the 
East, than by that ostensible equality before the law which, 
as Mr. Mangles seems more than half to understand, has 
failed and still fails grievously to secure even-handed justice 
and good order in our own long settled province of Bengal. 

One thing is very certain, that the idea of a European 

* Collection of Treaties , Calcutta, 1864 (Longman and Co.), vol, v, p. 311. 
t Mysore Papers, p. 90. . 

t Collection of Treaties , Calcutta, 1864 (Longman & Co., London), vol. v, 
p. 117. This concession was, I believe, made by the Nizam, chiefly on account 
of the Railway passing through his dominions. 
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planter or merchant being oppressed or persecuted by a 
native official, or even a Native Prince, or by a British 
Resident, is so utterly preposterous and incredible, that it 
will never meet with anything but ridicule from persons 
acquainted with life and manners in India. The independent 
and non-official Englishman belongs to a very visible and a 
very audible class. Even the Thugs never ventured to 
operate on a European. 

It is clear, therefore, that either by the transfer of two 
small hilly districts to the British Government, or by about 
three dozen European planters being left subject to the 
judicial control of the same English official, under another 
designation, to whom they are now subject, the “practical 
impossibility”, denounced by the Calcutta Government, 
would disappear. For it must be remembered that legally 
Mysore is still a foreign State, that British law cannot be 
administered there , * and that the Commissioner is the 
supreme authority over the English planters, as the Resident 
would be if the Rajah were reinstated. 

Although I consider the question of right to have been 
adequately treated by me before I turned to that of policy, 
some remarks by Mr. Mangles towards the close of his 
Minute, compel me once more to revert to it. The Calcutta 
officials did not fail to perceive the obstruction offered by 
Lord Canning’s Adoption Despatch, but they endeavour to 
remove it in the following fashion : — 

“ Nor, it is plain, can the Maharajah have any claim under the 
general right of adoption guaranteed by Lord Canning to Hindoo 
Chiefs governing their own territories. For thirty years the 
Maharajah had ceased to govern ; and while, in accordance with 
the expressed intention of Lord Canning’s Despatch that the as- 
surance should be conveyed to each Chief individually, a sunnud 
guaranteeing the right to adopt was granted to every Chief go- 
verning a State c no matter how small/ a sunnud was advisedly 
withheld from the Maharajah of Mysore.”f 

But even granting -what is quite inadmissible, that it 
could be legal or equitable in certain cases to exclude 
Princes who were not then governing their own territories, 

* All these inconveniences, and even the difficulties arising from British 
process not running in a foreign State, could easily he remedied, partly by 
British legislation and partly by treaty with the native Princes. 

f Mysore Papers, p. 48. 
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it would, in the instance of the Rajah of Mysore, be taking 
advantage of our own wrong, to exclude him. For the 
strongest points of his appeal are that we were too hasty 
and sweeping in assuming the management of his country ; 
and that we have retained the management in our hands 
long after the declared object has been attained, and far 
beyond what was contemplated by the Treaty. 

There is no principle or consistency of purpose visible in 
the exclusion of the Rajah of Mysore ; and it is impossible 
to believe that Lord Canning purposely, and with a hostile 
intention, gave him no written notice that his adoption 
would be recognised, when we observe that such a written 
notice was sent to the Rajahs of Ivolapore* and ^Sawunt 
Warree, neither of whom, as already observed, were then 
“ governing their own territories. 5 ’ 

As to Lord Canning having “ advisedly” withheld a sun- 
nud from the Rajah, the G-o vernor-Gfeneral and his Secre- 
taries know perfectly well that Lord Canning did so, not 
from any doubt of the Rajah’s right to adopt, but because 
he was labouring under the erroneous impression that the 
Rajah did not wish to adopt, and that therefore it would be 
equally impolitic and inconsiderate to encourage or urge 

* Since the first part of these pages was printed, the news has arrived of 
the sudden death of the Rajah Sivajee of Kolapore on the 4th August: It 
is thus noticed in the Times of India : — “ The announcement of the death of 
the Rajah of Kolapoor in the prime of life, and in the midst of many plans of 
usefulness for the well-being and advancement of his people, has been received 
with unfeigned regret by all classes in Western India, and many in England 
also will share in this regret. The Rajah was a representative of the younger 
branch of the House of Sivajee, the founder of the late Mahratta dynasty, 
whose name he bore, and was looked up to in the Deccan as the head of the 
Mahratta chiefs and nobility. He succeeded to the Kolapoor Principality in 
1S38 when quite a child, and a Council of Regency was formed to administer 
the country during his minority. The members of this Regency quarrelled 
among themselves, and by their misgovernment compelled the British Govern- 
ment to interfere. This was followed by an insurrection in 1844-5, which was 
put down at considerable expense to the State. On the restoration of order 
the British Government assumed the entire administration of the country and 
placed it under the control of a political officer, to whom the care and educa- 
tion of the young Rajah was specially entrusted. During the mutinies the 
Rajah behaved with conspicuous fidelity, while his half-brother Ohimna Sahib 
(now a state prisoner at Kurrachee) threw all his influence into the opposite 
scale. The loyal example of the Rajah, and his acknowledged fitness to rule, 
induced Her Majesty’s Government, in 1862, to invest him with the manage- 
ment of his Principality. The Rajah’s administration since this period has ’ 
afforded many proofs of his being one of the most enlightened among the 
native Princes of Western India.” 
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Mm to take that step* Sir John Willoughby states as 
follows in one of his Minutes : — “ By a comparison of dates, 
it seems to me clear that Lord Canning had no idea of ex- 
cluding the Rajah from the benefits of his adoption policy 
by resorting to such a quibble as that the Rajah is not 
‘ governing his own territory’.”t 

On this point, however, Mr. Mangles says : — 

“ The name of the Rajah of Mysore is not found in those lists, 
and no sunnud was addressed to him. Can it be believed' that 
these were accidental omissions, and that Lord Canning, if he 
had not forgotten for the time the existence of such a person, 
would have treated the Rajah on the same footing as the here- 
ditary Princes of Rajpootana, or of what were formerly called 
‘ the protected Sikh States 5 ? I cannot give credit to such an 
hypothesis, and, therefore, I must believe that Lord Canning in- 
tentionally omitted the name of the Rajah of Mysore from the 
list of those to whom ‘ the assurance 5 of his Government was to 
be conveyed, because he was satisfied, as I am satisfied, that, 
under the circumstances of his case, he had no just or reasonable 
claim to the privilege in question. 55 ]; 

But if Mr. Mangles is not aware of the fact, some of his 
colleagues, and the two last Secretaries of State, are well 
aware that Lord Canning, though anxious to obtain Mysore 
by bequest from the Rajah (which in itself is a full admission 
of his Sovereignty), has left in writing the most distinct 
avowal that the Rajah’s right of adopting a successor could 
not be disputed. 

Mr. Prinsep, like Mr. Mangles, has “ no doubt whatever” 
that the omission of the words “ heirs and successors” in 
the Subsidiary Treaty was intentional on the part of the 
Marquis Wellesley. I have already shown that this omis- 
sion could not have been intentional, and that in “ a per- 
petual Treaty to be binding as long as the sun and moon 
endure”, such an omission is quite insignificant. § But Mr. 
Prinsep endeavours to prove Lord Wellesley’s intention by 
adducing another case in which he supposes that statesman 
to have excluded the words “ heirs and successors” from a 
Treaty, in order to convert it into a merely personal grant. 
And here he has only afforded one more instance of those 
misquotations of public documents and misstatements of 

* Ante, p. 115. t Mysore Papers, 1866, p. 31. 

I Ibid., p. 86*. § Ante, p. 213. 
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officially recorded faets, without which it seems impossible 
to make even a semblance of assailing the Rajah’s rights. 
He says : — “ In the case of Arcot, this Governor-General 
specifically erased the words ‘heirs and successors’ from 
the Treaty with that Prince when it was sent up to him 
for approval and ratification.”* 

Mr. Prinsep, a Member of the Council of India, with all 
the records at hand, is entirely wrong. /The Governor- 
General did not “ specifically erase” the words “ heirs and 
successors” from the Treaty as sent up to be ratified ; and 
he did not do so for the simple reason that those words were 
not in the Treaty. All that Lord Wellesley did was to 
have the word “ established” substituted for the word “ ac- 
knowledged.” The passage in the original edition of the 
Treaty to which Lord Wellesley objected, had no reference 
to the future descent of the Nawab’s dignity, but to his 
accession to the throne by “the hereditary right of his 
father, the Nawab Ameer-ool-Omrah Bahadoor.” Instead 
of this right being “ acknowledged by the East India Com- 
pany”, the new Preamble, drafted by Lord Wellesley, an- 
nounced that the Nawab had been “ established by the East 
India Company in the rank, property and possessions of 
his ancestors, heretofore Nabobs of the Carnatic.” 

Lord Wellesley attached so little importance to the alter- 
ation, that he expressly cautioned Lord Clive that it should 
not be proposed to Azeem-ood-Dowlah “ at the hazard of 
exciting any alarm or jealousy in his Highness’s mind”, or 
of incurring his “dissent or displeasure .”t And in the 
meantime, anticipating the possibility of Azeem-ood-Dow- 
lah’s objections, Lord Wellesley ratified the original Treaty. 
But the modified Preamble was accepted by the Nawab 
without discussion. 

There was no necessity for inserting the words “heirs 
and successors” in the Carnatic Treaty of 1801, because its 
second Article expressly “ renewed and confirmed” all the 
former Treaties, which contained ample guaranties of here- ■ 
ditary succession. And the alteration suggested and car- 
ried out by Lord Wellesley was not aimed at hereditary 
succession, but against the inherent and independent right 
and power of the Nawab to succeed to the throne, at a 

* Mysore Papers, p. 90. + Carnatic Papers, 1861, p. 109, 110. 
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political crisis, without British sanction and support. I am 
fully convinced that Lord Wellesley had no more notion of 
making a personal Treaty with the Nawab of Arcot than 
with the Rajah of Mysore. But having pointed out that 
Mr. Prinsep’s citation of the Carnatic case is completely 
erroneous and unfounded, consisting in fact of a misquota- 
tion, I am relieved from any call to notice it further. 

I may mention, however, that Mr. Mangles also refers to 
the Carnatic case as “ a precedent.”* I can only say that 
it is fully as worthy of being a precedent as the case of 
Sattara. 

Before finally concluding my task I must ask Mr. Mangles 
whether he can, on serious reflection, reconcile it with his 
notions of public duty to have failed so flagrantly in accu- 
racy and precision of statement and reference, throughout 
his Minute of Consultation, as I have proved him to have 
done. He was selected for the honourable position of a 
Councillor to her Majesty’s Government in a special depart- 
ment, from trust in his professional experience, and his long 
familiarity with bygone transactions recorded in the volu- 
minous chronicles of the India Office, with which no Secretary 
of State can become immediately conversant. If the Minister 
can place no reliance on statements of fact and quotations 
of public documents laid before him by his confidential ad- 
visers, the Council will be a snare to him rather than an 
assistance. He had much better trust to humbler aid. No 
clerk, no precis writer, no Under-Secretary w 7 ould venture 
to mislead the head of his Office as Mr. Mangles has done, 
and would certainly not be allowed to do so twice. For the 
worst derelictions with which I have charged Mr. Mangles 
are not to be palliated by a plea of carelessness or inad- 
vertence. The best sources of information, the best means 
of verification lay within his reach, and the specific asser- 
tions of which I complain, can be found nowhere at the India 
Office, except in his own Minute. 

And in my humble opinion it is just because Mr. Mangles 
is not open to reproof and correction as a subordinate 
official, but is invested with the sacred and judicial cha- 
racter of a Councillor, and associated as a colleague wfith 

* Mysore Papers, p. 84 (note). I have discussed the Carnatic case in The 
Empire in India . 
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the Secretary of State, that he should be held to a stricter 
account by the Government and by the country. Although 
not a subordinate official, he is now a salaried public ser- 
vant. In his former capacity as a Director of the East 
India Company, he was not exactly a servant of the public, 
owing merely a nominal responsibility to his constituents 
in the Court of Proprietors. And in the House of Com- 
mons, a few occasional loose assertions and rash contra- 
dictions may be excused, in a man of a certain tempe- 
rament, from considerations of the heat of debate, the 
urgency of immediate reply, and the absence of the records 
required. If Mr. Mangles, as Member for Guildford, had 
assured the House of Commons that “ Mysore was now full 
of European settlers, and that every day was adding to 
their numbers”, the enormity even of this exaggeration 
might have been passed over or pardoned, as a sudden 
flight of rhetoric called forth in the excitement of a party 
struggle, or in defending the credit of the Court of Directors. 
But what might be tolerated and forgiven in a speech, is 
quite inadmissible and inexcusable in a consultative Minute, 
penned in cold blood, in the calm retirement of a room at 
the India Office, with access to every piece of information 
connected with the subject, and every opinion that has ever 
been passed upon it. 

Notwithstanding the good intentions for which Mr. 
Mangles may receive full credit, it must not be forgotten 
that he is committed beyond retreat to a policy of unrelent- 
ing annexation, by his active participation in all the terri- 
torial acquisitions of the last twenty years, from Sattara to 
Oude. He could not spare Mysore without condemning all 
his previous utterances and exertions. In truth Mr. Mangles 
has always manifested, and manifests most signally in this 
particular case, that unjudicial frame of mind which seems 
the peculiar growth of those Calcutta bureaux to which his 
Indian experience was. confined. From extensive research 
among the Minutes and Despatches of Indian Governors and 
Councillors in the leading political cases of the last twenty 
years, I have been struck with the general prevalence of the 
same unjudicial method. Instead of starting with a straight- 
forward determination to settle the' points of right and 
wrong, with few exceptions each Councillor has evidently 
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begun by deciding what arrangement will be the most ad- 
vantageous for all parties, with especial regard to the sup- 
posed interests of his own Government, and has then set to 
work to concoct ingenious and elaborate pretexts for carry- 
ing out the desired arrangement. There is no actual insin- 
cerity, no disingenuous perversion of the truth, but an un- 
mistakeable subordination of judgment, logic and law to the 
political and social results that are expected and desired, 
and a dexterous adaptation of the premisses to meet the 
required conclusion. And when I see plain evidence both 
of national prejudice and professional bias, I neither question 
nor value benevolent motives. 

I have pointed out some errors of fact into which Mr. 
Prinsep has fallen. Himself an old Bengal Civilian, he 
betrays in his Minute the characteristic want of personal 
and class sympathy for those who are to be despoiled and 
degraded, and an utter contempt for the feelings and wishes 
of the people of Mysore. And moreover it would hardly be 
consistent with human nature if Mr. Prinsep were entirely 
free from a very strong though probably unconscious bias 
against the Eajah. Mr. H. T. Prinsep, as Foreign Secretary, 
signed all the despatches in 1831, by which the suspension 
of his Highness’s authority was explained and carried out. 
Even the severe letter from Lord William Bentinck to the 
Rajah, of September 7th, 1831, announcing that he was 
about to assume the management of Mysore, — that letter 
which contains at least two erroneous charges against the 
Rajah, first, that “the Subsidy had not been 'paid monthly 
according to the Treaty and second, that “ the greatest 
excesses were committed and unparalleled cruelties inflicted 
by his Highness’s officers,” f — was issued from his office, and 
according to the ordinary routine must have been drafted 
by himself. Of course these charges were brought against 
the Eajah, probably in stronger terms, in all the despatches 
home. In his Minute of the 1st August 1865, Mr. Prinsep 
does not repeat these accusations, but he does not withdraw 
them. When the Report of the Special Commissioners of 
Inquiry, dated the 12th December, 1833, which dispelled 

* The Subsidy was proved not only never to have been a month in arrear, 
but to have been paid in advance (Mysore Papers, p. 64). 

t Ante, p. 25, 27, and 3.94. The letter will be found entire in Appendix 0. 
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several of the imputations east upon the Eajah’s rule and 
personal conduct, and opened Lord William Bentinck’s eyes 
to the wrong that had been committed, was submitted to 
the Government of India, Mr. Prinsep was no longer Foreign 
Secretary, but had been replaced by Mr. (afterwards Sir W. 
H.) Macnaghten, who was always favourable to the Eajah’s 
reinstatement. 

In conclusion I would say, if the Eajah is ever to be re- 
instated, it should not be done as a half measure, but with a 
definite purpose and policy. The object should not be 
that of pleasing, consoling, and flattering an aged Prince, 
and smoothing the transition of Mysore into an ordinary 
British Province. The ultimate object, even though post- 
poned till the young Prince’s majority, should be that of 
preserving the Principality, and maintaining the Treaties of 
17,99 inviolate. No measure of compensation and com- 
promise, however liberal, will save the honour of Great 
Britain, relieve the alarmed and outraged feelings of the 
Princes of India, or seeure to the Imperial Power the full 
advantages of a reformed Native State. We do not want 
the Eajah of Mysore as a pageant, or as a nobleman, or as a 
pensioner, but as a tributary and protected Sovereign, ruling 
his own territories according to our views and principles, 
acting for us as a Conservative agent, as the symbol of law 
and allegiance. 

The policy and practice of the rulers of India have been 
necessarily modified by circumstances. The experiment even 
of unrelenting appropriations was perhaps inevitable for a 
time ; nor do I think it was carried too far, until we began 
absorbing friendly and faithful dependencies, — until, as Sir 
- George Clerk says, “ the Calcutta Government led off with 
the bare-faced appropriation of Sattara”.* We need not con- 
demn or deplore the exploits of our predecessors. It was 
necessary to restore order ; it was necessary to produce sub- 
mission. The rule, the very idea of law — unmixed with 
religious and ceremonial sanctions and exemptions,— was 
introduced, and could only have been established by the 
hands of our countrymen. But the perpetual degradation 
of our docile pupils cannot be essential to British supremacy. 
Slavery, or polygamy, or the feudal system may have been 
* Mysore Papers, p. 72 , 
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necessary to human progress in a certain age and region, 
and may therefore have been justifiable ; but it does not 
follow that these historical conditions are either necessary or 
justifiable now. 

We want the Native Princes of India much more than 
they want us. We cannot get near the people without the 
good will of their natural leaders. We want them both for 
the discipline and the education of that vast population. 
Mr. Gladstone eloquently observed in his speech of the 12th 
March last : — “ When we are told that affairs are managed 
more economically, more cleverly, and effectually in foreign 
countries, we answer, /Yes, but here they are managed 
freely; and in freedom, in the free discharge of political 
duties, there is an immense power both of discipline and of 
education for the people’.” The nearest approach to political 
freedom that the people of India can make in their present 
phase of civilisation, must be made by means of reformed 
Native States, owning allegiance and subordination to the 
Imperial Power. The British Government of India should 
not attempt to be ubiquitously executive ; it should be con- 
structive and critical, not operative ; it should everywhere 
contrive and control the organisation, but wherever native 
agency is available, it should not undertake more than the 
superintendence of functions. 

Even if natives administer judicial and financial affairs 
worse than English officers, — which I do not admit, — Native 
Princes, when once put in the right way, can govern much 
more effectually and economically for themselves as well as 
for us, than English Commissioners. And even if we are 
not at present prepared to increase the number or the area 
of our reformed Native dependencies, let us not, at an im- 
mense sacrifice of honour and moral influence’ strike out of 
our system the most prosperous and to us the most profit- 
able of them all, by reverting to an abandoned policy, and 
reasserting a usurped and disclaimed prerogative. 
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(A.) 

THE ADOPTION DESPATCH. 

THE GOVERN OR-GENERAL TO THE SECRETARY OF STATE FOR INDIA, 

Foreign Department., 

Simla, 30th April 1860 (No. 43a). 
Sir, 

In accordance with the intention expressed in my Despatch 
No. 16, of the 6th of December last, I desire to bring to the 
notice of Her Majesty's Government the general subject of adop- 
tion as affecting the succession to the Native States and Princi- 
palities of India. 

2. I have, in the course of my recent march to Upper India, 
been forcibly struck by the want of some clear and well under- 
stood rule of practice in our dealings with the Princes and Chiefs 
upon this subject. 

It is not that the measures taken under the orders of the late 
Court of Directors, in dealing with doubtful or lapsed succes- 
sions, have not in many instances been liberal and even generous, 
and certainly there is, at the present moment, an indisposition on 
the part of the Native States to doubt the general good-will 
towards them of the Paramount Power. But there appears to be 
a haze of doubt and mistrust in the mind of each Chief as to the 
policy which the Government will apply to his own State in the 
event of his leaving no natural heir to his throne, and each seems 
to feel, not without reason, that in such case the ultimate fate of 
his country is uncertain. 

8. It is to this alone that I can attribute the extraordinary 
satisfaction with which my assurance to Scindia that the Govern- 
ment would see with pleasure his adoption of a successor if lineal 
heirs should fail, and that it was the desire of the Paramount 
Power that his House should be perpetuated and flourish, was 
accepted by those attached to his Court, to the extent that at 
Gwalior the news was received with rejoicings very like that 
which would have marked the birth of an heir. For there is not 
a State in India which has had stronger or more practical proofs 
of the wish of the British Government that its integrity should 
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be maintained than Gwalior, from the time when, in 1826-27, 
the then Maharajah was, in his last illness, perseveringly pressed 
by Lord Amherst to adopt an heir, and was assured that nothing 
could be further from the wish and intention of the Government 
than to exercise then or thereafter any intervention in the in- 
ternal administration of his country or to pretend to control the 
succession to his State, down to 1848, when the present Maha- 
rajah, then a child, was placed upon his throne and confirmed in 
the possession of it by Lord Ellenborough in person. 

4. To the same cause I ascribe the manifest pleasure 'of the 
Maharajah of Rewah, when a like assurance was given to him. 
He said to me that his family had been in Rewah for eleven 
hundred years, and that my words had dispelled an ill-wind that 
had long been blowing upon him. A son had lately been bom 
to him, but if any Prince might reasonably expect his adoption 
of a successor to be respected, without a special promise to that 
effect, it would be one who is bound to us by treaty, and who 
can show an unusually long and uninterrupted descent from an 
ancient Rajpoot stock, which for centuries has steadily held its 
own against all intrusion, whether by Mahomedans, Mahrattas 
and Pindaries, as is the case with the Maharajah of Rewah. 

5. I could adduce other instances, such as those of the Maha- 
rajah of Cashmere, the Maharajah of Puttiala, and the Chiefs of 
the Cis- Sutlej country, in which the value attached to the an- 
nouncement, and the eagerness to have it solemnly recorded, 
were strongly marked. 

6. I believe that the chief cause of this feeling is the vagueness 
that has prevailed in our policy respecting adoptions. That 
policy has not only been incoherent, but even when an adoption 
has been admitted there has often been long discussion in India, 
and references to the Home Government, before a final decision 
has been taken, thereby giving rise to doubts of our real desire 
to admit it. 

7. But it is not only through what has passed between the 
Government of India and Native Courts that our hesitation and 
uncertainty have been made manifest to the latter. Within the 
last ten or twelve years the discussions between the Government 
of India and the Home Government, and the keen conflict of 
opinion between the individuals of experience and of the highest 
authority in India and in England, upon this question of adoption, 
have been laid bare to all who have chosen to examine them. 
Since 1849, the official correspondence on not less than sixteen 
or seventeen cases of doubtful succession and of adoption have 
been printed by orders of Parliament. In these papers there is 
every variety of opinion as to the claims of Native States on the 
one hand, and as to the duty, rights, and policy of the British 
Government on the other. 
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And it must not be supposed that because these documents 
are published in Blue Books and in English they are beyond the 
knowledge of Native Courts. They are, on the contrary, sought 
for and studied by those whose dearest prospects they so closely 
affect. It is not many months since I was informed, by the 
Governor Genera? s Agent in Central India, that a native Court 
had received from England the Parliamentary Papers on Dhar 
before they had reached my own hand. 


Papers relative to the Rajah of 
Sattara, printed by order of the 
House of Commons, March 1st, 1849. 

Papers respecting the succession 
and adoption of Sovereign Princes in 
India, printed by order of the House 
of Commons, February 15th, 1850. 

Papers on the annexation of Jhan- 
sie, printed by order of the House of 
Commons, July 27th, 1855. 

Papers on the annexation of Ke- 
ro w lee, printed by order of the House 
of Commons, August 3rd, 1855. 


8. A brief examination of the 
papers named in the margin 
will show how irreconcileably 
at variance with each other are 
the views which the highest 
authorities have taken of a sub- 
ject which lies at the very root 
of the future existence of Native 
States. 


9. There is disagreement even on the first fundamental point 
of all, — our own duty. 


See Minute of Lord Dalhousie on 
Sattara, August 30th, 1848, paras. 25 
to 30, and on Kerowlee, August 30th, 
1852, para. 7. 

Minute of Mr. Lowis on Kerowlee, 
September 2nd, 1852. 

Minute of Mr. Willoughby on Sat- 
tara, May 14th, 1848. 

heirs; and that we should take 
dating our * territories and of g 
Principalities. 


In one place, it is urged that 
we are bound not to neglect 
rightful opportunities of acquir- 
ing territory or revenue by re- 
fusing to permit adoption in 
independent States, where there 
has been a total failure of all 
these opportunities of consoli- 
itting rid of petty intervening 


See Minute of Sir J. Littler on Sat- 
tara, September 5th, 1848, 

Dissent of Mr. Shepherd on Sattara, 
January 6th, 1849. 

Dissent of Mr. Tucker on Sattara, 
January 3rd, 1849. 


In another place, and by 
other authority, it is contended 
that the absorption of small in- 
dependent Principalities, which 
happen to be surrounded by 
our own territories, will not 
always augment our power, but will be a source of weakness to 
ourselves, without being a benefit to the people. 

10. Neither is there agreement on the subject of our own 
rights. On this head there arise, as might be expected, many 
complications from differences of origin, of race, and of tradition 
amongst the various Native States. Some are designated ^in- 
dependent ” as having maintained their existence under succes-' 
sive paramount dynasties, and having suffered comparatively 
little interference in their internal affairs from any. Such are 
the Rajpootana States, some of the Bundelcund States, and 
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others. Some are called “dependent/* as having been created 
or re-established by the Moguls, or the Peishwa, or ourselves, 
and as having been invested, in some instances, with authority 
short of sovereign authority. Such were Sattara, Jhansi, Jaloun. 
Then there are disputed points arising out of race and usages ; 
whether, in a Rajpoot State, the widow of a Rajah may adopt a 
son without having received her husband*s permission. To what 
extent, in a Rajpoot State, the voice of the principal officers of 
the State is necessary to the recognition of the succession. 
Whether, in a Bundeela State, the Chief may adopt a stranger, 
to the exclusion of collaterals. Whether, in Hindoo States gene- 
rally, the senior widow of a Chief is allowed to adopt- unreserv- 
edly, or is limited to a choice within certain degrees of affinity. 
These are points of nicety which, probably, it would be impossible 
to rule absolutely and with satisfaction to all, but putting aside 
for the present all small complications, remain broad and im- 
portant questions of right on our part, upon which the very 
highest of our officers are at issue. 

See Minute of Lord Dalhousie on 1 1 . In one paper, it is main- 

Sattara, paras. 8, 9, and 30. tained to be beyond doubt that 

Minute of Mr. Willoughby on Sat- a Princess adoption of any in- 
tara, para. 10. dividual does not constitute the 

latter heir to the Principality, or to sovereign rights, until the 
adoption has received the sanction of the Sovereign Power; 
and that this sanction may be withheld even from independent 
States. 


See Minute of Lord Metcalfe, Oc- 
tober 20 th, 1837. 

Minute of Lord Auckland on Oor- 
cha, January 2nd, 1842, para. 4, 


Elsewhere, it is confidently 
laid down that Hindoo Sove- 
reign Princes, on failure of 
heirs male of the body, have a 
right to adopt to the exclusion of collateral heirs, and that the 
British Government is bound to acknowledge the adoption, pro- 

See Minute of Sir George Clerk on 
Sattara, April 12fch, 1848, paras. 11, 12. 


vided that it be regular and 
not in violation of Hindoo law; 
and further, that even in the 
case of a fief or dependency, a legal adoption cannot be barred 
by the Government or Lord Paramount. 

12. It is impossible that the minds of native rulers and of their 
people should not be disquieted so long as such a question as 
this, bearing as it does upon every class of State, independent 
and dependent, is allowed to remain in doubt; for the doubt has 
been only partially resolved by the decisions of the Court of Di- 
rectors on the cases at issue. The Court “were fully satisfied 

that by the general law and 
Sec Despatch from the Court of custom of India a dependent 
Directors to the Government of In- -p • 

dia, January 24th, 1849. Pimcipahty, like that of Sat- 

tara, cannot pass to an adopted 
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See Despatch from the Court of Di- 
rectors to the Government of India 
on Kerowlee, January 26th, 1853. 


heir without the consent of the Paramount Power/' But this 
decision extends only to dependent Principalities, and not even 
to these unreservedly, for all dependent Principalities are not 
like that of Sattara, which was created, or resuscitated, by the 
British Government, upon conditions framed by that Govern- 
ment, and of which that Government might, perhaps, be assumed 
to be the rightful interpreter. 

In another place, the Court 
of Directors draw a marked 
distinction between the case of 
Sattara, a State of recent origin 
and of our own creation, and that of Kerowlee, an old Rajpoot 
State, which had existed long anterior to our rule in India. But 
there is no admission that, even in such a case as that of Ke- 
rowlee, we are bound to recognise an adoption. It is rather 
implied that the question is one of expediency, and that, even in 
that case, there might have been grounds for taking the oppor- 
tunity to substitute our own Government for that of a native ruler. 

18. Another point upon which strong difference of opinion will 
be found in the papers referred to, and which has a most im- 
portant bearing upon the claims of many Native States, is the 
meaning of the words "heirs and successors" in the several 
treaties and grants in which we find them used. 

The instances in which the Government of India has bound 
itself by engagements or concessions to a Chief and his " heirs 
and successors," or to his heirs for ever, without explanation of 
what is to constitute the right of succession or inheritance, are 
very numerous. The question arises whether the expression is 
to be interpreted according to our own sense, which would limit 
it to heirs and successors by blood, or to be extended to heirs 
and successors by adoption, when the adoption has taken place 
in accordance with Hindoo law and with the custom of the other 
party to the engagement. 

14. This question has never, so far as I know, received an 
authoritative answer; perhaps the decision of the Court of Di- 
rectors on the case of Sattara may be regarded as having deter- 
mined it against the admission of an adopted heir and successor 
where a dependent Chiefship is concerned ; but this is not clear, 
for other considerations were mixed up in that case. 

It is a question which is sure to recur. There are several of 
the Hill States, the possession of which was confirmed to their 
respective Chiefs by special grants after the Ghoorka War of 
1814, and in dealing with which a decision upon it may any day 
be called for, owing to the terms in which the grants are couched. 

15. Whilst there has been so much doubt as to the duty and 
rights of our Government in India, there has not been less as to 
its policy. 

16. Probably that view of our policy which would prescribe 
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the retention in our hands of the power to disallow adoption, and 
thereby to secure to ourselves an accession of territory, could 
not be expressed in terms more moderate or less calculated to 
alarm Native States than those used by Lord Auckland, when, 
in reference to the Oolaba succession, he declared that we ought 
to “persevere in the one clear and direct course of abandoning 
no just or honourable accession of territory or revenue, while all 
existing claims of right are at the same time scrupulously re- 
spected.” 

But this declaration contains nothing reassuring or clear to 
those who will be most affected by it. It has been shown that 
the opinions of the very highest authorities in India and in Eng- 
land, of those in fact with whom alone the decision of such mat- 
ters rested, have differed widely as to what accessions of territory 
would be just, and as to what claims of right do exist, and do 
deserve our respect. 

17. Nor does it appear possible to lay down these points with 
certainty by any declaration, however detailed and elaborate. 

We profess, indeed, to be guided by the Hindoo law, and by 
the practice of those who have preceded us as rulers in India ; but 
as to what that practice has been we are not agreed amongst our- 
selves. If, indeed, we never referred to it but for the purpose of 
avoiding carefully all new encroachments upon the liberties of 
Native States, and with the determination that our authority 
in questions of succession should be exercised with at least as 
much forbearance as was shown by the Mahomedans and Mah- 
rattas, a little uncertainty would be immaterial. We would easily 
make sure of erring only on the right side. But it has even been 
appealed to in support of a pretension to withhold our assent to 
adoption, even in the case of independent States, thereby making 
the State a lapse to the British Government ; and yet we have 
not shown, so far as I can find, a single instance in which adop- 
tion by a Sovereign. Prince has been invalidated by a refusal of 
assent from the Paramount Power. 

18. I venture to think that no such instance can be adduced, 
and that the practice -which has prevailed is truly described by 
Sir Henry Lawrence, where he says : — “ The confirmation of the 

Suzerain is necessary in all 

« 5f, 5S"°" t H. is to arKtator of 

all contested adoptions ; he can 
set aside one or other for informality, irregularity, or for mis- 
conduct ; but it does not appear, by the rules or practices of any 
of the sovereignties, or by our own practice with the lstumrar- 
dars of Ajmere, -that the Paramount State can refuse confirma- 
tion to one or other claimant, and confiscate the estate, however 
small.” 

I am aware that Sir H. Lawrence, who, when this was written, 
was the Agent of the Governor- General in Bn j poo tana, speaks 
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only of that part of India ; but although, the strong brotherhood 
of the Rajpoot States, their geographical position, and other cir- 
cumstances caused their relations with the Emperors of Delhi to 
be more clearly defined, and less subject to capricious change 
than those with other feudatory States, I believe that there is no 
example of any Hindoo State, whether in Rajpootana or else- 
where, lapsing to the Paramout Power, by reason of that Power 
withholding its assent to an adoption. 

19. It has been argued that the right to grant sanction implies 

the right to withhold it. This, 

See Minutes of Mr. Reid and Lord k owever solmd logically, is 

July 2Stk 1848. neither sound nor safe practi- 

cally. The histories of feudal 
Governments furnish abundant examples of long-established 
privileges habitually renewed as acts of grace from the % Para- 
mount Powers, but which those powers have never thought of re- 
fusing for purposes of their own, or upon their own judgment alone. 

20. Then as regards our other rule of guidance, the Hindoo 

law, it has been said, by one 
, , Se ni3 e ?f- ^ eor p xr CIerk 031 who is well competent to speak 

lOtb 1842. on the subject, that "it is hunt- 

ing after a shadow to search for 
laws of inheritance to Chiefships in India so fixed as the Govern- 
ment desires to obtain.” * 

% * % * % * 

“ The Hindoo law, which is comprehensive regarding rights to 
private property, does not provide distinctly for Chiefships. It 
is not fair, therefore, to desire a claimant to support his preten- 
sions by adduced fixed laws.” And in the same letter it is ob- 
served, in reference to certain views of the right of succession 
amongst the Hill Chiefs, “ that it is the inconsistency, caprice, 
and mutability of our opinions regarding all great principles that 
is the bane of our supremacy in India.” I fear that as regards 
the matter now under consideration, this is too true. 

21. And now I would beg Her Majesty’s Government to con- 
sider whether the time has not come when we may, with advan- 
tage to all, adopt and announce some rule in regard to succession 
in Native States, more distinct than that which we have been 
seeking to derive from the sources above mentioned; not by 
setting aside the Hindoo law wherever that avails, and not by 
diminishing in the least degree the consideration which the 
feudatory States have experienced at the hands of former ruling 
dynasties, but, on the contrary, by increasing this consideration, 
and at the same time making our future practice plain and 
certain. 

22. A time so opportune for the step can never occur again. 
The last vestiges of the Royal House of Delhi, from which, for 
our own convenience, we had long been content to accept a vica- 

s 2 . 
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rious authority, have been swept away. The last pretender to 
the representation of the Peishwah has disappeared. The Crown 
of England stands forth the unquestioned ruler and Paramount 
Power in all India, and is, for the first time, brought face to face 
with its feudatories. There is a reality in the suzerainty of the 
Sovereign of England which has never existed before, and which 
is not only felt but eagerly acknowledged by the Chiefs. A great 
convulsion has been followed by such a manifestation of our 
strength as India had never seen, and if this, in its turn, be 
followed by an act of general and substantial grace to the native 
Chiefs, over and above the special rewards which have already 
been given to those whose services deserve them., the measure 
will be seasonable and appreciated. 

23. Such an act of grace, and in my humble opinion, of sound 
policy, would be an assurance to every Chief, above the rank of 
Jagheerdar, who now governs his own territory, no matter how 
small it may be, or where it may be situated, or whence his au- 
thority over it may, in the first instance, have been derived, that 
the Paramount Power desires to see his Government perpetuated, 
and that, on failure of natural heirs, his adoption of a successor, 
according to Hindoo law (if he be a Hindoo) and to the customs 
of his race, will be recognised, and that nothing shall disturb the 
engagement thus made to him, so long as his House is loyal to 
the Crown and faithful to the conditions of the Treaties or Grants 
which record its obligations to the British Government. 

24. The effect to be expected from this measure may be shortly 
described. 

25. To the old Principalities of Rajpootana it would be of no 
direct importance. There adoptions have been hitherto gene- 
rally respected by all Ruling Powers, and if any class of Chiefs 
feel secure that we shall not question their claims to adopt suc- 
cessors, it is probably the Princes of Rajpootana. 

To the great Houses of Scindia, Holkar, Rewah, Puttialla, and 
to other smaller ones to whom the promise has already been 
made, it would be no new concession. 

• But to all other Chiefs, to the Guicowar and others in Western 
India, to those in Central India, in Bundlecnnd, and in the Hill 
States, it would be a most welcome assurance. 

26. It would reassure them upon a matter on which they are 
especially sensitive, the continuance of the representation and 
dignity of their families. 

It would remove a distinction already adverted to, which has 
been drawn between independent and dependent States, founded 
(though I ven&tre to think not quite correctly founded) upon 
Lord Metcalfe's Minute of October 28th, 1837, and would do 
away with the difference of treatment" between the independent 
Chiefs, and the Chief of a State like Jaloun and Jhansie, who, al- 
though he and his forefathers may have exercised for more than 
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a century the full functions of government, is not considered en- 
titled to adopt a successor, because the Peishwah had recognised 
his ancestor only as a Soubadar. 

It would show at once, and for ever, that we are not lying in 
wait for opportunities of absorbing* territory, and that we do de- 
liberately desire to keep alive a feudal aristocracy where one still 
exists. It would establish this more conclusively, and bring it 
home to many more minds, than the promises and declarations 
recently made in Durbar to the powerful Chiefs to whom we are 
under special obligations. 

27. I have proposed that the assurance should be given to 
every Chief who now governs his own territory, and who holds a 
position higher than that of a Jagheerdar. 

This will mark a line which will be generally clear and intelli- 
gible, and it will accord with the one main distinction drawn by 
Lord Metcalfe between Chiefs who are, and Chiefs who are not, 
entitled to adopt. 

Nevertheless, I think that some exceptions in favour of Jag- 
heerdars should be made. A Jagheer is usually an assignment of 
land or revenue, in consideration of services, and not hereditary, 
or hereditary only for a generation or two. But, as Lord Met- 
calfe observes, there are in Bundlecund Chiefs whom it is diffi- 
cult to place in either of the classes which he describes ; and it 
is clear that he alludes to some who are there called Jagheerdars, 

0 ■ In. their case the word means 

**Q e */ e J^ rUZe S lo itlcal K,elatlorls i much more than in other parts 
? ^ of India. Their territories and 

the administration thereof have been granted to them and to 
their successors in perpetuity, so long as certain obligations are 
observed, and the concession of the privilege of adoption to the 
most influential among them would have a beneficial effect, not 
only in that disjointed Province, which, whatever may be our de- 
sire and however stringently we might enforce lapses, we could 
not hope to consolidate under our own administration for many 
generations to come, but throughout India.* In these last men- 

* These Jagheerdars resemble those of whom Sir John Malcolm wrote as 
follows ; — 

w Adoptions which are universally recognised as legal among Hindoos are 
not a strict right (any more than direct heirs) where grants of land are for 
service. * * * 

il But we have received the submission of the Jagheerdars, confirmed their 
estates, honoured them, and have continued to do so, by treating them as 
Princes ; but while a few have been permitted to adopt, others are denied the 
privilege ; and while we declare their direct heirs are entitled to succeed, 
we lie in wait (J can call it nothing else) to seize their fine estates on failure 
of heirs, throwing* them and their adherents and the country into a state of 
doubt and distraction. These families should either never have been placed 
in possession of these countries, or never have been removed from them,”— 
Life and Correspondence of Sir John Malcolm , Nov. 14th, 1829. 
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tioned cases it would be expedient to require Nuzzerana when- 
ever adoption took effect. From a fourth to a third of a year's 
revenue would, I think, be a fitting amount. 

28. The case of the Mahomedan Chiefs remained to be con- 
sidered. 

Adoption in the full sense in which it is exercised by Hindoo 
Chiefs they cannot claim. But adoption of one collateral in pre- 
ference to another of closer affinity, has been allowed to them 
where lineal heirs have failed; and it seems that it is also in accord- 
ance with Mahomedan law and 
,* See , o a pQ rS 9n ° n the Bhopal Succes- usage that the Sovereign should 
slon? J ’ * select from among his sons the 

one whom he may desire to succeed to him. The King of Delhi 
exercised this right shortly before his rebellion. 

To the Mahomedan Chiefs, then, the assurance to be given would 
be that the Paramount Power desires to see their Governments 

perpetuated, and that any suc- 


See Minute of Lord Metcalfe, Oct. 
28th, 1837, para. 6. 


cession to them which may be 
legitimate according to Maho- 
medan law will be upheld. 

29. I recommend that in every case, Mahomedan or Hindoo, 
the assurance should be conveyed to each Chief individually, and 
not by a general notification addressed to all. This would be 
necessary, in order to avoid future claims from petty Jagheerdars 
or others whom it is not intended to include in this measure. 

30. The proposed measure will not debar the Government of 
India from stepping in to set right such serious abuses in a Native 
Government as may threaten any part of the country with anarchy 
or disturbance, nor from assuming temporary charge of a Native 
State when there shall be sufficient reason to do so. This has 
long been our practice. We have repeatedly exercised the power 
with the assent and sometimes at the desire of the chief authority 
in the State, and it is one which, used with good judgment and 
moderation, it is Very desirable that we should retain. It will, 
indeed, when once the proposed assurance shall have been given, 
be more easy than heretofore to exercise it without provoking 
jealousy of any designs upon the independence of the State. 

31. Neither will the assurance, if worded as proposed, diminish 
our right to visit a State with the heaviest penalties, even to 
confiscation, in the event of its disloyalty or flagrant breach of 
engagement. 

Upon this point, I beg to refer to the following passages in 
papers by Sir George Clerk : — 

See Minute on Sattua, April 12th. “J e sW 1 d l0 ° k for eSch ®f S 
1848 , para. 26 . not kom such a’ source as the 

doubtful meaning of the stipula- 
tion of an agreement, but from the incorrigible misconduct of allies 
when thrown back, as they should be, on the responsibilities of 
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the Sovereign rights relinquished to them, rendering punishment 
in such cases signal and salutary, by abstaining from half 
measures, such as largely pensioning or managing for the delin- 
quent, or substituting his child, wife, or minister/' 

And again, — 

See Letter on Chiefehip of Bughat, ,, proper punishment for 

November 10th, 1842. the Paramount State to inflict 

for gross mismanagement and 
oppression, such as prevails to a considerable extent in these 
Hills, would be sequestration of the Chieftaincies ; but this would 
not be fair until we had revived their interest in their ancestral 
territories, by manifesting the same respect for their rights, 
founded on a possession of many centuries, as is entertained by 
the people in general. Could we inspire them with confidence in 
our general disinterestedness, our severity, when called for, would 
be rightly and beneficially understood ; and for the most part, 
that confidence would correct the motives to neglectful or tyran- 
nical conduct requiring punishment." 

I consider those views to be sound, not only in the cases to 
which they refer, but in those of Native States generally ; and I 
would apply them generally, with this single limitation — that the 
penalty of sequestration or confiscation should be used only when 
the misconduct or oppression is such as to be not only heinous in 
itself, but of a nature to constitute indisputably a breach of loyalty 
or of recorded engagement to the Paramount Power. 

82. It is certain that objection to the proposed measure will be 
taken on the ground that it will cut off future opportunities of 
accession of territory, and that it is our duty not to forego these. 

I regard this not as an objection, but as a recommendation ; and 
I cannot take that view of our duty. 

83. Notwithstanding the greater purity and enlightenment of 
our administration, its higher tone, and its surer promise of future 
benefit to the people, as compared with any Native Government, 

I still think that we have before us a higher and more pressing 
duty than that of extending onr direct rule, and that our first care 
should be to strengthen that rule within its present limits, and to 
secure for onr general supremacy the contented acquiescence and 
respect of all who are subjected to it. 

Our supremacy will never be heartily accepted and respected so 
long as we leave ourselves open to the doubts which are now felt, 
and which our uncertain policy has justified, as to our ultimate in- 
tentions towards Native States. 

We shall not become stronger so long as we continue adding 
to our territory without adding to our European force ; and the 
additions to that force which we already require are probably as 
large as England can conveniently furnish, and they will certainly 
cost as much as India can conveniently pay. 

As to Civil Government, our English officers are too few for 
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the work which they have on their hands, and our financial means 
are not yet equal to the demands upon us. Accession of territory 
will not make it easier to discharge our already existing duties in 
the administration of justice, the prosecution of public works, and 
in many other ways. 

34. The safety of our rule is increased, not diminished, by the 
maintenance of Native Chiefs well affected to us. Setting aside 
the well known services rendered by Scindia, and, subsequently, 
by the Maharajahs of Rewah, Chirkaree, and others, over the wide 
tract of Central India, where our authority is most broken in upon 
by Native States, I venture to say that there is no man who re- 
members the condition of Upper India in 1857 and 1858, and who 
is not thankful that in the centre of the large and compact British 
province of Rohilcund there remained the solitary little State of 
Ram poor, still administered by its own Mahometan Prince, and 
that on the borders of the Punjab and of the districts above Delhi, 
the Chief of Puttiala and his kinsmen still retained their hereditary 
authority unimpaired. 

In the time of which I speak, these patches of Native Govern- 
ment served as breakwaters to the storm which would otherwise 
have swept over us in one great wave. And in quiet times they 
have their uses. Restless men, who will accept no profession but 
arms, crafty intriguers bred up in Native Courts, and others who 
would chafe at our stricter and more formal rule, live there con- 
tentedly ; and should the day come when India shall be threatened 
by an external enemy, or when the interests of England elsewhere 
may require that her Eastern Empire shall incur more than ordi- 
nary risk, one of our best mainstays will be found in these Native 
States. But, to make them so, we must treat their Chiefs and 
influential families with consideration and generosity, teaching 
them that, in spite of all suspicions to the contrary, their inde- 
pendence is safe, that we are not waiting for plausible opportuni- 
ties to convert their country into British territory, and convincing 
them that they have nothing to gain by helping' to displace us in 
favour of any new rulers, from within or from without. 

25. It was long ago said by Sir John Malcolm, that if we made 
all India into Zillahs, it was not in the nature of things that our 
Empire should last fifty years ; but that if we could keep up a 
number of Native States, without political power, but as royal 
instruments, we should exist in India as long as our naval supe- 
riority in Europe was maintained. 

Of the substantial truth of this opinion I have no doubt, and 
recent events have made it more deserving of our attention than 
ever. 

I have, etc. 

Canning. 
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PARTITION TREATY OF MYSORE, 1799. 

Treaty for strengthening the Alliance and Friendship subsisting 
between the English Fast-India Company Behmider, his Highness 
the Nabob Nimm-ul-Dowlah Asoph Jah BeJumder, and the 
Paishwah , Bow Pundit Piirdhaim Behauder, and for effecting a 
Settlement of the Dominions of the late Tippoo Suit aim A 

Whereas the deceased Tippoo Sultaun, unprovoked by any act 
of aggression on the part of the Allies, entered into an offensive 
and defensive alliance with the French, and admitted a French 
force into his army, for the purpose of commencing war against 
the Honourable English Company Behauder, and its Allies, 
Nizam-ul-Dowlah Asoph Jah Behauder, and the Paishwah Row 
Pundit Purdhaun Behauder ; and the said Tippoo Sultaun having 
attempted to evade the just demands of satisfaction and security 
made by the Honourable English Company and its Allies, for 
their defence and protection against the joint designs of the said 
Sultaun and of the French, the allied armies of the Honourable 
English Company Behauder and of his Highness Nizam-ul- 
Dowlah Asoph Jah Behauder proceeded to hostilities, in vindica- 
tion of their rights, and for the preservation of their respective 
dominions from the perils of foreign invasion, and from the 
ravages of a cruel and relentless enemy. 

And whereas it has pleased Almighty God to prosper the just 
cause of the said Allies, the Honourable English Company 
Behauder and his Highness Nizam-ul-Dowlah Asoph Jah 
Behauder, with a continual course of victory and success, and 
finally to crown their arms by the reduction of the capital of 
Mysore, the fall of Tippoo Sultaun, the utter extinction of his 
power, and the unconditional submission of his people; and 
whereas the said Allies, being disposed to exercise the rights of 
conquest with the same moderation and forbearance which they 
have observed from the commencement to the conclusion of the 
late successful war, have resolved to use the power which it has 
pleased Almighty God to place in their hands, for the purpose of 
obtaining reasonable compensation for the expenses of the war, 
and of establishing permanent security and genuine tranquillity 
for themselves and their subjects, as well as for all the powers 
contiguous to their respective dominions ; wherefore a Treaty, for 
the adjustment of the territories of the late Tippoo Sultaun 
between the English East-India Company Behauder and his 
Highness the Nabob Nizam-ul-Dowlah Asoph Jah Behauder, is 
now concluded by Lieutenant General George Harris, Commander 
in Chief of the Forces of his Britannic Majesty and of the English 

* The Paishwah refused to accede to this Treaty. 
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East-India Company Behauder in the Carnatic and on the Coast 
of Malabar, the Honourable Colonel Arthur Wellesley, the 
Honourable Henry Wellesley, Lieutenant Colonel William Kirk- 
patrick, and Lieutenant Colonel Barry Close, on the part and in 
the name of the Right Honourable Richard Earl of Mornington, 
K.P., Governor General for all Affairs, civil and military, of the 
British Nation in India ; and by the Nabob Meer Allum 
Behauder, on the part and in the name of his Highness the 
Nabob Nizam-ul-Dowlah Asoph Jah Behauder, according to the 
under-mentioned Articles, which, by the blessing of God, shall be 
binding upon the heirs and successors of the contracting parties, 
as long as the sun and moon shall endure, and of which the con- 
ditions shall be reciprocally observed by the said contracting 
parties. 

i. It being reasonable and just, that the Allies by this Treaty 
should accomplish the original objects of the war (viz. a due 
indemnification for the expenses incurred in their own defence, 
and effectual security for their respective possessions against the 
future designs of their enemies), it is stipulated and agreed, that 
the districts specified in the Schedule A, hereunto annexed, 
together with the heads of all the passes leading from the territory 
of the late Tippoo Sultaun to any part of the possessions of the 
English East-India Company Behauder, of its Allies or tributaries, 
situated between the Ghauts on either coast, and all forts situated 
near to and commanding the said passes, shall be subjected to 
the authority, and be for ever incorporated with the dominions of 
the English East-India Company Behauder, the said Company 
Behauder engaging to provide effectually out of the revenues of 
the said districts, for the suitable maintenance of the whole of the 
families of the late Hyder Ali Khan and of the late Tippoo 
Sultaun, and to apply to this purpose, with the reservation 
hereinafter stated, an annual sum of not less than two lacs of 
Star Pagodas, making the Company's share as follows : 

Estimated value of districts enumerated in the Schedule 
A, according to the statement of Tippoo Sultaun 
in 1792 - - - Canterai Pagodas 7,77,170 

Deduct, provision for the families of Hyder Ali Khan 
and of Tippoo Sultaun, two lacs of Star Pagodas, 
in Canterai Pagodas ----- 2,40,000 

Remains to the East India Company - 5,37,170 


n. For the same reason stated in the preceding Articles, the 
district specified in Schedule B, annexed hereunto, shall be 
subjected to the authority, and for ever united to the dominions 
of the Nabob Nizam-ul-Dowlah Asoph Jah Behauder, the said 
Nabob having engaged to provide liberally, from the revenues of 
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the said districts, for tlie support of Meer Kummer-ud-Dien 
Khan Behauder, and of his family and relations, and to grant him 
for this purpose a personal Jaghire in the districts of Gurrum- 
condah equal to the annual sum of 2,10,000 rupees, or of 70,000 
Canterai Pagodas, over and above and exclusive of a Jaghire, 
which the said Nabob has also agreed to assign to the said Meer 
Kummer-ud-Dien Khan, for the pay and maintenance of a pro- 
portionate number of troops to be employed in the service of his 
said Highness, making the share of his Highness as follows : 

Estimated value of the territory specified in Schedule 
13, according to the statement of Tippoo Sultaun 
in 1792 - Canterai Pagodas 6,07,832 

Deduct, personal Jaghire to Meer Kummer-ud-Dien 

Khan, 2,10,000 rupees, or 70,000 

Remains to the Nabob Nizam-ud-Dowlah Asoph Jah 

Behauder 5,87,382 


in. It being* farther expedient for the preservation of peace 
and tranquillity, and for the general security, on the foundations 
now established by the contracting* parties, that the fortress of 
Seringapatam should be subjected to the said Company Behauder, 
it is stipulated and agreed that the said fortress, and the island 
on which it is situated (including the small tract of land, or 
island, lying to the westward of the main island, and bounded on 
the west by a Nullah., called the Mysore Nullah., which falls into 
the Cauvery near Ohenagal Ghaut) shall become part of the 
dominions of the said Company, in full right and sovereignty 
for ever. 

iv. A separate Government shall be established in Mysore; 
and for this purpose, it is stipulated and agreed, that the Maha 
Rajah Mysore Kishna Rajah Oodiaver Behauder, a descendant of 
the ancient Rajahs of Mysore, shall possess the territory herein- 
after described, upon the conditions hereinafter mentioned. 

v. The contracting powers mutually and severally agree, that 
the districts specified in Schedule C, hereunto annexed, shall be 
ceded to the said Maha Rajah Mysore Kishna Rajah, and shall 
form the separate Government of Mysore, upon the conditions 
hereinafter mentioned. 

vi. The English East India Company Behauder shall be at 
liberty to make such deductions, from time to time, from the 
sums allotted by the first Article of the present Treaty, for the 
maintenance of the families of Hyder Ali Khan and Tippoo Sul- 
taun, as may be proper, in consequence of the decease of any 
member of the said families; and in the event of any hostile 
attempt, on the part of the said family, or of any member of it, 
against the authority of the contracting parties, or against the 
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peace of their respective dominions, or the territories of the Rajah 
of Mysore, then the said English East India Company Behauder 
shall* be at liberty to limit or suspend entirely the payment of the 
whole, or any part of the stipend hereinbefore stipulated to be 
applied to the maintenance and support of the said families. 

vii. His Highness the Paishwa Row Pundit Purdhaun Behau- 
der shall be invited to accede to the present Treaty ; and although 
the said Paishwah Row Pundit Purdhaun Behauder has neither 
participated in the expense or danger of the late war, and there- 
fore is not entitled to share any part of the acquisitions made by 
the contracting parties (namely, the English East India Company 
Behauder and his Highness the Nabob Nizam-ud-Dowlah Asoph 
Jah Behauder), yet for the maintenance of the relations of friend- 
ship and alliance between the said Paishwa Row Pundit Purdhaun 
Behauder, the English East India Company Behauder, his High- 
ness the Nabob Nizam-ud-Dowlah Asoph Jah Behauder, and 
Maha Rajah Mysore Kishna Rajah Behauder, it is stipulated and 
agreed that certain districts, specified in Schedule D, hereunto 
annexed, shall be reserved for the purpose of being eventually 
ceded to the said Paishwah Row Pundit Purdhaun Behauder, in 
full right and sovereignty, in the same manner as if he had been 
a contracting party to this Treaty ; provided, however, that the 
said Paishwa Row Pundit Purdhaun Behauder shall accede to the 
present Treaty, in its full extent, within one month from the day 
on which it shall be formally communicated to him by the contract- 
ing parties, and provided also that he shall give satisfaction to 
the English East India Company Behauder, and to his Highness 
Nizam-ud-Dowlah Asoph Jah Behauder, with regard to certain 
points now depending between him, the said Paishwa Row Pundit 
Purdhaun Behauder, and the said Nabob Nizam-ud-Dowlah Asoph 
Jah Behauder, and also with regard to such points as shall be 
represented to the said Paishwah, on the part of the English 
East India Company Behauder, by the Governor General or the 
British Resident at the Court of Poonah. 

vin. If, contrary to the amicable expectation of the contracting 
parties, the said Paishwah Row Pundit Purdhaun Behauder shall 
refuse to accede to this Treaty, or to give satisfaction upon the 
points to which the Seventh Article refers, then the right to, and 
sovereignty of, the several districts hereinbefore reserved for 
eventual cession to the Paishwah Row Pundit Purdhaun Behauder, 
shall rest jointly in the said English East India Company Behauder 
andthe said Nabob Nizam-ud-Dowlah Asoph J ahBehauder, who will 
either exchange them with the Rajah of Mysore for other districts 
of equal value, more contiguous to their respective territories, or 
otherwise arrange and settle respecting them, as they shall judge 
proper. 

ix. It being expedient for the effectual establishment of Maha 
Rajah Mysore Kishna Rajah in the Government of Mysore, that 
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his Highness should be assisted with a suitable Subsidiary Force, 
it is stipulated and agreed, that the whole of the said Force shall 
be furnished by the English East India Company Behauder, 
according to the terms of a separate Treaty, to be immediately 
concluded between the said English East India Company Behauder 
and his Highness the Maha Rajah Mysore Kishna Rajah Oodiaver 
Behauder. 

x. This Treaty, consisting of ten Articles, being settled and 
concluded this day, the 22d of June, 1799 (corresponding to the 
17th of Mohurrun, 1214 Anno Hegirce) by Lieutenant General 
George Harris, the Honourable Colonel Arthur Wellesley, the 
Honourable Henry Wellesley, Lieutenant Colonel William Kirk- 
patrick, and Lieutenant Colonel Barry Close, on the part and in 
the name of the Right Honourable Richard Earl of Mornington, 
Governor General aforesaid ; and by Meer Allum Behauder on 
the part and in the name of His Highness the Nabob Nizam-ud- 
Dowlah Asoph Jah Behauder; the said Lieutenant General Harris, 
the Honourable Colonel Arthur Wellesley, the Honourable Henry 
Wellesley, Lieutenant Colonel William Kirkpatrick, andLieutenant 
Colonel Barry Close, have delivered to Meer Allum Behauder one 
copy of the same, signed and sealed by themselves; and Meer 
Allum Behauder has delivered to Lieutenant General George 
Harris, the Honourable Colonel Arthur Wellesley, the Honourable 
Henry Wellesley, Lieutenant Colonel William Kirkpatrick, and 
Lieutenant Colonel Barry Close, another copy of the same, sealed 
by himself; and Lieutenant General George Harris, the Honour- 
able Colonel Arthur Wellesley, the Honourable Henry Wellesley, 
Lieutenant Colonel William Kirkpatrick, and Lieutenant Colonel 
Barry Close, and Meer Allum Behauder, severally and mutually 
engage, that the said Treaty shall be respectively ratified by the 
Right Honourable the Governor General, under his seal and 
signature, within eight days from the date hereof, and by his 
Highness the Nabob Nizam-ud-Dowlah Asoph Jah Behauder, 
within twenty-five days from the date hereof. Ratified at Hyder- 
abad, by his Highness the Nizam, on the 13th day of July, Anno 
Domini 1799. 

{Signed) J. A. Kirkpatrick, Resident . 

Schedule A ( The Company 3 s Share). 

# * 5|S ijc 

Schedule B (The Nizam’s Share). 

* * * * 

Schedule C {Districts ceded to Maha Rajah Mysore Kishna 
Rajah Oodiaver Behauder. 
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SEPARATE ARTICLES OF THE TREATY WITH 
THE NIZAM. 

Separate Articles appertaining to the Treaty of Mysore , concluded 
on the 22 nd of June , 1799 (corresponding to the 1 7th of 
Mohurrum , Anno Begins 1214) between the Honourable English 
East Lidia Company Behauder, and the Nabob Nimm-ul-Dowlah 
Asoph Jah Behauder . 

i. With, a view to the prevention of future altercations, it is 
agreed between his Highness the Nabob Nizam -ud~Dowlah Asoph 
Jah Behauder and the Honourable English East India Company 
Behauder, that to whatever amount the stipends appropriated to 
the maintenance of the sons, relations, and dependants of the late 
Hyder Ali Khan and Tippoo Sultaun, or the personal Jaghire of 
Meer Kiimmer-ud-Deen Khan, shall hereafter be diminished, in 
consequence of any one of the stipulations of the Treaty of 
Mysore, the contracting parties shall not be accountable to each 
other on this head. 

ii. And it is further agreed between the contracting parties, 
that in the event provided for by the Eighth Article of the Treaty 
of Mysore, two- thirds of the share reserved for Row Pundit 
Purdhaun Behauder shall fall to his Highness the Nabob Nizam - 
ud-Dowlah Asoph Jah Behauder, and the remaining third to the 
Honourable English East India Company Behauder. 

Ratified at Hyderabad by his Highness the Nizam, 
on the 13th day of July, Anno Domini 1799. 

(Signed) J. A. Kirkpatrick, Resident , 


SUBSIDIARY TREATY OP SERIN GAP ATAM, 1799. 

A Treaty of perpetual Friendship and Alliance , concluded on the 
one part by his Excellency Lieutenant-General George Harris , 
Commander in Chief of ike Forces of his Britannic Majesty and 
of the English East India Company Behauder in the Carnatic 
and on the Coast of Malabar , the Honourable Colonel Arthur 
Wellesley , the Honourable Henry Wellesley , Lieutenant Colonel 
William Kuhpatrich , and Lieutenant- Colonel Barry Close , on 
behalf and in the name of the Right Honourable Richard Earl of 
Mornington , K.P., Governor General for all Affairs , civil and 
military , of the British Nation in India , by virtue of full powers 
vested in them for this purpose by the said Richard Earl of Wor- 
nington , Governor General; and on the other part by Maha 
Raj ah My sore Kistna Rajah Oodiaver Behauder , Rajah of Mysore. 

Whereas it is stipulated, in the Treaty concluded on the 22nd 

of June, 1799, between the Honourable English East India 
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Company Behauder:, and the Nabob Nizam-ud-Dowlah Asoph 
Jali Behauder, for strengthening the alliance and friendship 
subsisting between the said English East India Company 
Behauder, his Highness Nizam-ud-Dowlah Asoph Jah Behauder, 
and the Peshwa, Row Pundit Purdhaun Behauder, and for 
effecting a settlement of the territories of the late Tippoo 
Suit aun, that a separate Government shall be established in 
Mysore, and that his Highness Maha Rajah Mysore Kistna Rajah 
Oodiaver Behauder shall possess certain territories, specified in 
Schedule C, annexed to the said Treaty, and that, for the 
effectual establishment of the Government of Mysore, his 
Highness shall be assisted with a suitable Subsidiary Force, 
to be furnished by the English East India Company Behauder ; 
wherefore, in order to carry the said stipulations into effect, and 
to increase and strengthen the friendship subsisting* between the 
said English East India Company and the said Maha Rajah 
Mysore Kistna Rajah Oodiaver Behauder, this Treaty is concluded 
by Lieutenant-General George Harris, Commander in Chief of 
the Forces of his Britannic Majesty and of the said English East 
India Company Behauder in the Carnatic and on the Coast of 
Malabar, the Honourable Colonel Arthur Wellesley, the Honour- 
able Henry W ellesley, Lieutenant Colonel William Kirkpatrick, 
and Lieutenant Colonel Barry. Close, on the part and in the name 
of the Right Honourable Richard Earl of Mornington, Governor 
General aforesaid, and by his Highness Maha Rajah Mysore 
Kishna Rajah Oodiaver Behauder, which shall be binding upon 
the contracting parties as long as the sun and moon shall endure. 

i. The friends and enemies of either of the contracting parties 
shall be considered as the friends and enemies of both. 

n. The Honourable East India Company Behauder agrees to 
maintain, and his Highness Maha Rajah Mysore Kistna Rajah 
Oodiaver Behauder agrees to receive, a military force, for the 
defence and security of his Highnesses dominions ; in consideration 
of which protection, his Highness engages to pay the annual sum 
of seven lacks of Star Pagodas to the said East-India Company, 
the said sum to be paid in twelve equal monthly instalments, 
commencing from the 1st of July, Anno Domini 1799, And his 
Highness further agrees, that the disposal of the said sum, 
together with the arrangement and employment of the troops to 
be maintained by it, shall be entirely left to the Company. 

hi. If it shall be necessary for the protection and defence of 
the territories of the contracting parties, or of either of them, 
that hostilities shall be undertaken, or preparations made for 
commencing hostilities against any State or Power, his said 
Highness Maha Rajah Mysore Kistna Rajah Oodiaver Behauder, 
agrees to contribute towards the discharge of the increased 
expense incurred by the augmentation of the military force, and 
the unavoidable charges of war, such a sum as shall appear to the 
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Governor General in Council of Fort William, on an attentive 
consideration of the means of his said Highness, to hear a just 
and reasonable proportion to the actual net revenues of his said 
Highness. 

iv. And whereas it is indispensably necessary, that effectual 
and lasting security should be provided against any failure in the 
funds destined to defray either the expenses of the permanent 
military force in time of peace, or the extraordinary expenses 
described in the Third Article of the present Treaty, it is hereby 
stipulated and agreed between the contracting parties, that when- 
ever the Governor General in Council of Fort William in Bengal 
shall have reason to apprehend such failure in the funds so 
destined, the said Governor General in Council shall be at liberty, 
and shall have full power and right, either to introduce such 
regulations and ordinances as he shall deem expedient for the 
internal management and collection of the revenues, or for the 
better ordering of any other branch and department of the 
Government of Mysore, or to assume and bring under the direct 
management of the servants of the said Company Behauder, such 
part or parts of the territorial possessions of his Highness Maha 
Rajah Mysore Kistna Rajah Oodiaver Behauder, as shall appear 
to him, the said Governor General in Council, necessary to render 
the said funds efficient and available either in time of peace 
or war. 

v. And it is hereby further agreed, that whenever the said 
Governor General in Council shall signify to the said Maha Rajah 
Mysore Kistna Rajah Oodiaver Behauder, that it is become 
necessary to carry into effect the provisions of the Fourth Article, 
his said Highness Maha Rajah Mysore Kistna Rajah Oodiaver 
Behauder shall immediately issue orders to his Aumils, or other 
officers, either for carrying into effect the said regulations and 
ordinances, according to the tenor of the Fourth Article, or for 
placing the territories required under the exclusive authority and 
control of the English Company Behauder. And in case his 
Highness shall not issue such orders within ten days from, the 
time when the application shall have been formally made to him, 
then the said Governor General in Council shall be at liberty to 
issue orders, by his own authority, either for carrying into effect 
the regulations and ordinances, or for assuming the management 
and collection of the revenue of the said territories, as he shall 
judge most expedient for the purpose of securing the efficiency of 
the said military funds, and of providing for the effectual pro- 
tection of the country and the welfare of the people. Provided 
always, that whenever, and so long as any part or parts of his said 
Highnesses territories shall be placed, and shall remain under the 
exclusive authority and control of the said East India Company, 
the Governor General in Council shall render to his Highness a 
true and faithful account of the revenues and produce of the 
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territories so assumed ; provided also, tliat in no case whatever 
shall his Highnesses actual receipts or actual income, arising out 
of his territorial revenue, be less than the sum of one lac of Star 
Pagodas, together with one-fifth of the net revenue of the whole 
of the territories ceded to him by the Fifth Article of the Treaty 
of Mysore ; which sum of one lac of Star Pagodas, together with 
the amount of one-fifth of the said net revenue, the East India 
Company engages, at all times and in every possible case, to 
secure and cause to be paid for his Highnesses use. 

vi. His Highness Maha Rajah Mysore Kistna Rajah Oodiaver 
Behauder engages, that he will be guided by a sincere and 
cordial attention to the relations of peace and amity, now estab- 
lished between the English Company Behauder and their Allies, 
and that he will carefully abstain from any interference in the 
affairs of any State in alliance with the said English Company 
Behauder, or of any State whatever. And for securing the object 
of this stipulation, it is further stipulated and agreed, that no 
communication or correspondence with any foreign State what- 
ever, shall be holden by his said Highness without the previous 
knowledge and sanction of the said English Company Behauder. 

vii. His Highness stipulates and agrees, that he will not admit 
any European foreigners into his service, without the concurrence 
of the English Company Behauder ; and that he will apprehend 
and deliver up to the Company's Government all Europeans, of 
whatever description, who shall be found within the territories of 
his said Highness, without regular passports from the Company's 
Government, it being his Highness's determined resolution not 
to suffer, even for a day, any European foreigners to remain 
within the territories now subjected to his authority, unless by 
consent of the said Company. 

viii. Whereas the complete protection of his Highness's said 
territories requires that various fortresses and strong places, 
situated within the territories of his Highness, should be garrisoned 
and commanded, as well in time of peace as of war, by British 
troops and officers, his Highness Maha Rajah Mysore Kistna 
Rajah Oodiaver Behauder engages, that the said English Company 
Behauder shall at all times be at liberty to garrison, in whatever 
manner they may judge proper, all such fortresses and strong 
places, within his said Highness's territories, as it shall appear 
advisable to them to take charge of. 

ix. And whereas, in consequence of the system of defence 
which it may be expedient to adopt, for the security of the terri- 
torial possessions of his Highness Maha Rajah Mysoor Kistna 
Rajah Oodiaver Behauder, it may be necessary that certain forts 
and strong places, within his Highness's territories, should be 
dismantled or destroyed, and that other forts and strong places 
should be strengthened and repaired, it is stipulated and agreed, 
that the English East-India Company Behauder shall be the sole 
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judges of tlie necessity of any such alterations in the said 
fortresses ; and it is further agreed, that such expenses as may be 
incurred on this account, shall be borne and defrayed, in equal 
proportions, by the contracting parties. 

x. In case it shall become necessary, for enforcing and main- 
taining the authority and government of his Highness in the 
territories now subjected to his power, that the regular troops of 
the English East-India Company Behauder should be employed, 
it is stipulated and agreed, that upon formal application being 
made for the service of the said troops, they shall be employed in 
such manner as to the said Company shall seem fit: but it 
is expressly understood by the contracting parties, that this 
stipulation shall not subject the troops of the English East-India 
Company Behauder to be employed in the ordinary transactions 
of revenue. 

xi. It being expedient for the restoration and permanent estab- 
lishment of tranquillity in the territories now subjected to the 
authority of his Highness Maha Rajah Mysoor Kistna Rajah 
Oodiaver Behauder, that suitable provision should be made for 
certain officers of rank in the service of the late Tippoo Sultann, 
his said Highness agrees to enter into the immediate discussion 
of this point, and to fix the amount of the funds (as soon as the 
necessary information can be obtained) to be granted for this 
purpose, in a separate Article, to be hereafter added to this 
Treaty. 

xn. Lest the garrison of Seringapatam should, at any time, be 
subject to inconvenience from the high price of provisions and 
other necessaries, his Highness Maha Rajah Mysore Kistna 
Rajah Oodiaver Behauder agrees, that such quantities of pro- 
visions and other necessaries, as may be required for the use and 
consumption of the troops composing the said garrison, shall be 
allowed to enter the place, from all and every part of his 
dominions, free of tny duty, tax, or impediment whatever. 

xm. The contracting parties hereby agree to take into their 
early consideration the best means of establishing such a com- 
mercial intercourse between their respective dominions, as shall 
be mutually beneficial to the subjects of both Governments, and 
to conclude a Commercial Treaty for this purpose, with as little 
delay as possible. 

xiv. His Highness Maha Rajah Mysore Kistna Rajah Oodiaver 
Behauder hereby promises to pay at all times the utmost atten- 
tion to such advice as the Company's Government shall occasion- 
ally judge it necessary to offer to him, with a view to the economy 
of his finances, the better collection of his revenues, the adminis- 
tration of justice, the extension of commerce, the encouragement 
of trade, agriculture, and industry, or any other objects connected 
with, the advancement of his Highness's interests, the happiness 
of his people, and the mutual welfare of both States. 
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xv. Whereas it may hereafter appear, that some of the districts 
declared by the Treaty of Mysore to belong respectively to the 
English Company JBehauder and to his Highness are inconveniently 
situated, with a view to the proper connection of their respective 
lines of frontier, it is hereby stipulated between the contracting 
parties, that in all such cases they will proceed to such an adjust- 
ment, by means of exchanges or otherwise, as shall be best suited 
to the occasion. 

xvi. This Treaty, consisting’ of sixteen Articles, being this day, 
the 8th of July, Anno Domini 1799 (corresponding to the 3rd of 
Suffur, Anno Hegiras 1214, and to the 7th of the month Assar, of 
1721st year of the Saliwahan era) settled and concluded at the 
fort of Nazzerbagh, nearSeringapatam, by his Excellency, Lieuten- 
ant-General George Harris, Commander-in-Chief of the Forces of 
his Britannic Majesty, and of the Honourable English East India 
Company Behauder, in the Carnatic and on the Coast of Malabar, 
the Honourable Colonel Arthur Wellesley, the Honourable Henry 
Wellesley, Lieutenant- Colonel William Kirkpatrick, and Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Barry Close, with the Maha Rajah Mysore Kistna 
Rajah Oodiaver Behauder, the aforesaid gentlemen have delivered 
to the said Maha Rajah one copy of the same, in English and 
Persian, sealed and signed by them, and his Highness the Maha 
Rajah has delivered to the gentlemen aforesaid another copy, also 
in Persian and English, bearing his seal, and signed by Luchuma, 
widow of the late Kistna Rajah, and sealed and signed by Purnia, 
Dewan to the Maha Rajah Kistna Rajah Oodiaver. And the 
aforesaid gentlemen have engaged to procure and to deliver to 
the said Maha Rajah, without delay, a copy of the same, under 
the seal and signature of the Right Honourable the Governor 
General, on the receipt of which by the said Maha Rajah, the 
present Treaty shall be deemed complete and binding on the Ho- 
nourable the English East India Company and on the Maha Rajah 
Mysore Kistna Rajah Oodiaver Behauder, and’the copy of it now 
delivered to the said Maha Rajah shall be returned. 

Witnessed (Seal of the Maha Rayah) 

(Signed) Edward Golding, and the 

Assistant Secretary. (Ranee’s Signature.) 

(Seal and Signature of Purniah.) 

A true Copy, 

(Signed) G. Buchan, 

Sub- Secretary. 
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ARTICLES EXPLANATORY OF THE THIRD ARTICLE 
OF THE SUBSIDIARY TREATY, 1807. 

Additional Articles for modifying and defining the Provisions of 
the Third Article of the Treaty of Mysore * settled and concluded 
between the English East India Company Behauder and Maha 
Rajah Mysore Kishen Rajah Oodiaver Behauder, Rajah of 
Mysore . 

Whereas it is stipulated by the Third Article of the Treaty of 
Mysore,* that in the event of hostilities, or of preparations for 
hostilities, against any State or Power, Maha Rajah Mysore 
Kistna Rajah Oodiaver Behauder shall contribute towards the 
discharge of the increased expenses thereby incurred, a sum to 
be eventually determined by the Governor General in Council of 
Fort William; and whereas it has appeared expedient to the 
contracting parties, that the provisions of the said Article shall 
now be rendered specific, and that the said indefinite contribu- 
tions in war should be commuted, for the fixed maintenance of a 
certain body of Horse in peace and war, wherefore these addi- 
tional Articles, for modifying and defining the provisions of the 
Third Article of the said Treaty, are now concluded, on the one 
part, by Major Mark Wilks, in the name and on behalf of the 
Honourable Sir George Hilaro Barlow, Baronet, Governor General 
for all affairs, civil and military, of the British Nation in India by 
virtue of full powers vested in him for the purpose by the said 
Sir George Hilaro Barlow, Baronet, Governor General, and on 
the other part, by Maha Rajah Mysore Kistna Rajah Oodiavur 
Behauder, Rajah of Mysore, in his own behalf. 

i. It is agreed and stipulated, that his Highness Maha Rajah 
Mysore Kistna Rajah Oodiavur shall be relieved from the pecu- 
niary contribution to which he was liable, by the provisions of 
the Third Article of the Treaty of Mysore: in consideration 
whereof, his Highness engages to maintain, at all times, fit for 
• service and subject to muster, a body of (4,000) four thousand 

effective Horse, of which number about (500) five hundred shall 
be Bargeer, and the rest Silladar Horse. 

ii. Such portion of the said body of (4,000) four thousand 
Horse as, in the opinion of the British Government, shall not be 
necessary for the internal protection of the country of Mysore, 
shall be, at all times, ready to accompany and serve with the 

*. By a singular mistake in drafting these Additional Articles, the Subsidiary 
Treaty is called the Treaty of Mysore. The Partition Treaty was the Treaty 
of Mysore ; the Subsidiary Treaty the Treaty of Seringapatam, — see Wellesley’s 
Despatches, vol. ii, p. 44, 45. 
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Honourable Company's army, and while employed beyond the 
territory of Mysore, the extra expenses of their maintenance, or 
batta, at the rate of (4) four Star Pagodas per month for each 
effective man and horse, after the expiration of one month from 
the date of their crossing the frontier, shall be regularly paid by 
the Honourable Company. The extra expense of any casual 
service beyond the frontier, not exceeding in duration the period 
of one month, shall be borne by the Government of Mysore. 

in. If it should, at any time, be found expedient to augment 
the Cavalry of Mysore beyond the number of (4,000) four thou- 
sand, on intimation to that effect from the British Government, 
his Highness the Bajah shall use his utmost endeavours for that 
purpose; but the whole expense of such augmentation, .and of 
the maintenance of the additional numbers at the rate of (8) 
Star Pagodas for each effective man and horse, while within the 
territory of Mysore, and of an additional sum, or batta, at the 
rate of (4) four Star Pagodas a month, after the expiration of one 
month from the period of their passing the frontier of Mysore, 
as described in the Second Article, shall be defrayed by the 
Honourable Company. 

iv. Whereas, in conformity to the wish of the Governor General, 
a body of (4,000) four thousand Horse and upwards has been 
provisionally maintained by his Highness the Bajah, from the 
period of the conclusion of war in the Deccan until this time, it 
is hereby declared, that his Highness has fully and faithfully 
performed the obligations of the Third Article of the Treaty of 
Mysore until this day, and is hereby absolved from all retro- 
spective claims on that account. 

These four additional Articles, which, like the original Treaty 
of Mysore, shall be binding on the contracting parties as long as 
the sun and moon shall endure, having been settled and concluded 
on this 29th day of January, Anno Domini 1807, corresponding 
to the 19th of Zilcaad, Anno ITegirae 1221, and to the 21st day 
of the month of Poosh, of the year 1728 of the Shaliwahan sera, 
at Mysore, by Major Mark Wilks with the Maha Bajah Kistna 
Bajah Oodiavur Behauder, Major Wilks has accordingly delivered 
one copy of the same, in Persian and English, signed and sealed 
by him, to his Highness the Maha Bajah, and who has likewise 
delivered to Major Wilks another copy, in Persian and English, 
bearing his Highness's seal and signature, and signed by Lut- 
chuma, widow of the late Kistna Bajah, and sealed and signed 
by Poornia, Dewan to his Highness Maha Bajah Oodiavur Be- 
hauder ; and Major Wilks has engaged to procure and deliver to 
the said Maha Bajah, without delay, a copy of the same, under 
the seal and signature of the Honourable the Governor General, 
on the receipt of which by the Maha Bajah the present additional 
Articles shall be deemed complete and binding on the Honour- 
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able East India Company and on the Malta Rajah Mysore Kistna 
Rajah Oodiavur Behauder, and tlie copy now delivered to the 
said Maha Rajah shall be returned. 

A true Copy, 

{Signed) N. B. Edmonstone. 

Secretary to Government . 

(Collection of Treaties, 1812, p. 441-459, and 302-304.) 


(C.) 

LETTER OF LORD WILLIAM BENTINCK, GOVERNOR 
GENERAL, IN 1831, ANNOUNCING HIS INTENTION 
OF ASSUMING THE MANAGEMENT OF MYSORE. 


To the Rag ah of Mysore. 

September 7th, 1831. 

After Compliments, — It is now thirty-two years since the 
British Government, having defeated the Armies and captured 
the Forts and overrun the Territory of Tippoo Sultan, laid Siege 
to Seringapatam, and that city being taken, the dynasty and the 
power of Tippoo was brought to an end. Your Highness is well 
aware of the generosity displayed by the Conquerors upon that 
occasion. Instead of availing themselves of the right of con- 
quest and of annexing the Territories of Mysore to those of the 
Honourable Company and of the Nizam, the sovereignty was 
restored to the family of the ancient Rajahs of the country, who 
had taken no part in the contest, and your Highness was placed 
on the Musnud. But your Highness being then but a child of 
three years old, Poorniah was appointed Dewan of the State, 
with full powers, and, with the aid and countenance of the Officers 
of the British Government, he conducted all affairs with ex- 
emplary wisdom and success. Up to the period when your High- 
ness approached the years of maturity, through his good man- 
agement, and as the consequence of his measures, the country 
prospered, and the State of Mysore attained splendour and ex- 
altation, and the population of all ranks were contented and 
happy. Further, at the time of his resigning the Government 
to your Highness, after having ' conducted its affairs for ten 
years, he gave proof of the wisdom and correct integrity of his 
management by leaving in the Treasuries,, for your Highness* 
use, no less than seventy-five lacks of Pagodas in cash, which is 
a sum exceeding two Crores of Rupees. 

From that time, which is now more than twenty years, your 
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Highness lias been vested with all the powers and authorities of 
the Rajah of Mysore, and still exercise the rights of sovereignty 
in the Territory of the State. Bat I am sorry to be compelled 
to say that the former state of things no longer exists, and that 
the duties and obligations of your Highness* position appear to 
have been greatly neglected ; for it seems that, besides the cur- 
rent revenue of the State, the treasure above stated to have been 
accumulated by Poorniah has been dissipated on personal ex- 
penses and disreputable extravagance ; an immense debt has 
been incurred, and the finances of the State have been involved 
in extricable embarrassment : and although Sir Thomas Munro, 
the late Governor, as well as the Right Honourable S. R. Lush- 
ington, the present Governor of Madras, frequently remonstrated 
with your Highness on the subject, and obtained promises of 
amendment and of efforts to reduce your expenditure within 
your income, it does not appear that the least attention has been 
paid to their remonstrances or advice. The Subsidy due to the 
British Government has not been paid monthly according to the 
Treaty of 6th. July 1799. The Troops and Soldiers of the State 
are unpaid, and are compelled, for their subsistence, to live at 
free quarters upon the Ryots. The debt is represented to be 
greater than ever ; and so far from its being possible to enter- 
tain, from past experience, the smallest hope that these evils 
will be corrected under your Highness* management, more ex- 
tensive deterioration and confusion can alone be anticipated. 

My Friend, — there are stipulations in the 4th and 5th Articles 
of the Treaty above alluded to, of which it may be useful to quote 
at length the substance. These provisions are in effect as fol- 
lows : — 

“Art. 4. And whereas it is indispensably necessary that 
effectual and lasting security should be provided against any 
failure in the fund destined to defray either the expenses of the 
permanent military force in time of peace, or the extraordinary 
expenses described in the 3rd Article of the present Treaty, it is 
hereby stipulated and agreed between the contracting parties, 
that whenever the Governor General in Council at Fort William 
in Bengal, shall have reason to apprehend such failure in the 
funds so destined, the said Governor General in Council shall be 
at liberty, and shall have full power and right, either to introduce 
such regulations and ordinances as he shall deem expedient for 
the internal management and collection of the revenues, or for 
the better ordering of any other branch and department of the 
Government of Mysore, or to assume and bring under the direct 
management of the Servants of the said Company Bahadoor, 
such part or parts of the territorial possessions of His Highness 
Maharaja Mysore Kistna Rajah Oodiaver Bahadoor as shall appear 
to him the said Governor General in Council, necessary to render 
the said funds efficient and available in time of peace or war.** 
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^ Art. 5. And it is hereby farther agreed that whenever the 
said Governor General in Council shall signify to the said Maha- 
raja Mysore Kistna Rajah Oodiaver Bahadoor that it is become 
necessary to carry into effect the provisions of the 4th Article, 
His said Highness Maharaja Mysore Kistna Rajah Oodiaver 
Bahadoor shall immediately issue orders to his Amils or other 
officers, either for carrying into effect the said regulations and 
ordinances according to the tenour of the 4th Article, or for 
placing the Territories required under the exclusive authority 
and control of the English Company Bahadoor, and in case His 
Highness shall not issue such orders within ten days from the 
time when the application shall have been formally made to him, 
then the said Governor General in Council shall be at liberty to 
issue orders by his own authority, either for carrying into effect 
the said regulations and ordinances, or for assuming the manage- 
ment and collection of the revenues of the said territories, as he 
shall judge most expedient for the purpose of securing the 
efficiency of the said Military Fund, and of providing for the 
effectual protection of the country and the welfare of the people. 
Provided always that whenever and so long as any part or parts 
of His said Highness' Territories shall be placed and shall remain 
under the exclusive authority and control of the East India Com- 
pany, the Governor General in Council shall render to His High- 
ness a true and faithful account of the revenues and produce of 
the Territories so assumed ; provided also, that in no case what- 
ever shall His Highness' actual receipt, or annual income aris- 
ing out of his territorial revenue, be less than one lakh of Star 
Pagodas, together with one-fifth of the net revenue of the whole 
of the Territories ceded to him by the 5th Article of the Treaty 
of Mysore, which sum of one lakh of Star Pagodas, together with 
the amount of one-fifth of the said net revenues, the East India 
Company engages, in all times and in every possible case, to 
secure and cause to be paid for His Highness' use." 

These stipulations were intended to provide for the specific 
evils which I have described, and to the consequences, I lament 
to say, your Highness has made yourself justly liable. 

Moreover, from the time when your Highness assumed the 
management of the affairs of Mysore, every symptom of malad- 
ministration and misgovernment began to appear. The collection 
of the revenues has failed through the choice of improper and 
incapable officers for the charge of districts; alienations have 
been made of villages and public lands to a great extent, not in 
reward for public services, but to favourites and companions of 
your Highness, so that the resources of the State have been 
greatly diminished. As a means of raising funds for temporary 
purposes, to the neglect of future prospects and of the good of 
fhe country, state offices of all descriptions have been sold, and 
privileges of exclusive trade, whereby the Ryots and subjects of . 
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the State were made over to needy and greedy adventurers. This 
mismanagement, and the tyranny and oppression that resulted, 
came at length to such a pass, as to be no longer bearable by 
the inhabitants of the Territory of your Highness : and for the 
past year, the half of your Highness* entire dominions have been 
in insurrection in consequence. The troops of your Highness 
were first sent to bring the insurgents to subjection, the greatest 
excesses were committed, and unparalleled cruelties were inflicted 
by your Highness* officers; but the insurrection was not quelled. 
It became necessary to detach a part of the armies of the British 
Government to restore tranquillity and take part against the in- 
surgents. Tranquillity has for the present been restored, but 
the British Government cannot permit its name or its power to 
be identified with these acts of your Highness* misrule ; and 
while it cannot escape from the necessity of putting an end to 
insurrection, although justifiable, which should lead to general 
anarchy and confusion, it is imperiously called upon to supply an 
immediate and complete remedy and to vindicate its own cha- 
racter for justice. I have in consequence felt it to be indis- 
pensable, as well with reference to the stipulations of the Treaty 
above quoted, as from a regard to the obligations of the pro- 
tective character which the British Government holds towards 
the State of Mysore, to interfere for its preservation, and to 
save the various interests at stake from further ruin. It has 
seemed to me that in order to do this effectually, it will be neces- 
sary to transfer the entire administration of the country into the 
hands of British officers ; and I have accordingly determined to 
nominate two Commissioners for the purpose, who will proceed 
immediately to Mysore. 

I now, therefore, give to your Highness this formal and final 
notice, and I request your Highness to consider this letter in 
that light ; that is, as the notice required by the Treaty to be 
given to your Highness of the measure determined upon for the 
assumption and management of the Mysore Territory in the case 
stipulated. I beg of your Highness, therefore, to issue the 
requisite orders and proclamations to the officers and authorities 
of Mysore within ten days from the date when this letter may be 
delivered to your Highness, for giving effect to the transfer of 
the Territory, and investing the British Commissioners with full 
authority in all departments, so as to enable them to proceed to 
take charge and carry on affairs as they have been ordered, or 
may be hereafter instructed. 

My Friend, — it is stipulated in the Treaty that one lakh of Star 
Pagodas per annum shall be provided for the expenses of your 
Highness, with your family and dependants. This shall be paid 
by monthly instalments from the British Treasury ; besides which, 
after providing for the charges of administration, any surplus 
revenue shall be accounted for according to the stipulations of the 
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Treaty, and one-fifth shall further be paid to your Highness. I 
•write this for your Highness' full assurance on the point. This 
letter will be transmitted to your Highness through the Right 
Honourable Stephen R. Lushington, the present Governor of 
Madras, to whom I have fully explained all my views and wishes. 
The Right Honourable the Governor will either deliver the letter 
in person, or cause it to be presented to your Highness by the 
Resident at Mysore, who will offer any further explanations that 
may be necessary. 

Your Highness may be assured of the extreme reluctance under 
which I find myself compelled to have recourse to a measure that 
must be so painful to your Highness' feelings, but I act under the 
conviction that an imperative obligation of a great public duty 
leaves me no alternative. I entreat your Highness to review your 
past conduct, and calmly to consider the discredit of your own 
administration, and the deep injury to the population entrusted 
by the British Government to your care and protection, which 
have been produced by unworthy advisers and favourites. And I 
trust that the result of your patient and deliberate reflection may 
be that, however afflicting to your own personal feelings the con- 
sequences must be, the permanent prosperity of the Raj will be 
best promoted by an adherence to the course which the wisdom 
of the Marquess Wellesley established for a crisis like the 
present. 

True copy, 

(Signed) H. T. Peinsep, 

Secretary to Government. 


m 

GOVERNMENT EDUCATION. 

(Page 166.) 

The following extracts from an article in the Bombay Times of 
India of the 18th of August 1864, so exactly convey my views on 
the general question, that I cannot refrain from bringing them 
forward to my aid : — 

“The annual charge for ‘'Education' on the revenues of India 
has come to be a very heavy one. In the Budget Estimate for 
the current year, it stands at £561,175. * * * * It is a 

charge, moreover, which has doubled itself since 1861-62, and 
which bids fair to annually, and considerably, increase in amount. 
* * * * According to the latest returns at hand, there are 

attending Government schools, or schools under Government in- 
spection, in the Punjab, 59,990 pupils ; in Bengal, 71,699 pupils; 
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in the Central Provinces, 21,353 pupils ; in the North-Western 
Provinces, about 110,000 pupils ; in the Bombay Presidency, 
about 50,000 pupils ; and in the Madras Presidency, about 30,000 
pupils ; or a total for all India of 343,042 pupils receiving in- 
struction either at Government schools or Government aided 
schools. Now, comparing this total number of pupils with the 
total estimated expenditure of the Education Department for the 
current year, as given above, it will be seen that each pupil costs 
the state between £1 and £2 per annum, the precise cost being 
much nearer the latter than the former sum. * * * * If 

the Education Department continues to be fed with the public 
money on the same scale as at present, ten years hence it will be 
a greater burden on the tax-payers than a treble income-tax 
would be just now. But if we look closer into the present ex- 
penditure, we shall find that it is mainly devoted, not to the en- 
lightenment of ‘the people/ but to the superior education of 
classes who should have required no pecuniary aid at all, and the 
corresponding classes to which in Europe never dream of obtain- 
ing or seeking for any State educational aid whatever. If the 
truth were made apparent, it would become but too clear that up 
to the present, the educational operations of the Government of 
India have touched neither the highest, nor the lower and most 
numerous grades of the population. The Government Colleges 
and schools have been mainly .attended by pupils whose parents 
would have provided an flnglish education for them, had there 
been no Government Education Department at all. It is the 
children of traders and native officials, or of parties ambitious that 
their sons shall become officials or pleaders, who constitute the 
great bulk of the pupils at the Government schools. And it is 
because the institutions seem as if wholly intended for such 
classes, that the Rajahs, Jaghirdars, and other Chiefs, will not 
send their children to them; while, on the other hand, the high 
schooling fees charged, effectually prevent the poorer natives from 
sending theirs. A result is that the entire educational expendi- 
ture is practically devoted to cheapening the cost of ( schooling* 
to a class who would provide good schools for themselves were 
there no Government education whatever. There is a well 
grounded belief that a sufficing number of good private schools for 
the instruction of the children of respectable natives of the middle 
class, would now be in existence, and flourishing, but for a con- 
sciousness of the hopelessness of their competing with institutions 
supported by Government funds, and the certificates of whose 
masters and professors are, to the pupil, a kind of diploma of 
eligibility for State employment. 

The average cost of each pupil to Government does not at 
present exceed £2 per annum ; but if from the aggregate number 
of pupils be excluded those of the merely “aided” schools, the 
cost per head becomes something actually astounding to contem- 
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plate. Some of the Government Colleges have comparatively few 
pupils, yet have a most costly educational stall. But putting* the 
Colleges out of the account, the cost per pupil at the mere schools 
is startling. We have before us a General Statement of the 
Progress of Education in the Punjaub, during 1862-63, and 
therein we find that, excluding ‘ General establishment and 
charges/ and all charges for ‘buildings/ the expense of in- 
structing 1,969 boys at 22 Zillah schools was Rs. 87,258, or 
Rs. 44-5-0 per pupil per annum !” 


(E.) 

NATIVE PROMOTIONS. 

{Page 168.) 

The Commissioner of Mysore, in his Administration Report for 
1862-3, after describing the new appointments and increased 
salaries for English officers under the revised arrangements, tells 
us that a corresponding amelioration has also been made in the 
position of the native officials : — 

“The new and honourable post of Native Assistant has been 
created. The number of superior appointments opened to natives 
has been increased from thirteen to fifteen, and the average salary 
raised from Rs. 342 to Rs. 440 per mensem.” (Par. 182.) 

If an acceptance of this statement were to be the termination 
of our inquiry the result would be that while the body of English 
officials was augmented by six, and their annual receipts by 
£12,000, the body of superior native officials would be augmented 
by two, their receipts by £2,500, and their average salary raised 
just to the level of that allotted to the junior European Assistant. 
And although the Report dignifies the new offices with the title 
of “ superior appointments,” they are still placed in an inferior 
category, out of the line of ordinary promotion, and subordinate 
to that allotted to the youngest English officers. 

But this statement requires a little closer examination. Al- 
though the Commissioner, who admits (par. 179) the propriety of 
a “due advertence to the claims of the native officials,” declares 
that “the number of superior appointments opened to natives, has 
been increased from thirteen to fifteen,” it is somewhat remarkable 
that the details given in that very paragraph would lead us to 
suppose that the number had been decreased from nineteen to 
fifteen. We are told that “of the principal native officers affected 
by the new arrangements,” there were selected for the post of 
Native Assistant, “two Judges of the Hoozoor Adawlut (the 
Court being abolished), three Head Sheristadars of the former 
Divisions, and eight Moonsiffs.” And then it is added that “six 
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individuals who were found ineligible for the new class of appoint- 
ments, were permitted to retire on suitable pensions.” These 
pensioners seem to make up a list of nineteen “principal 
native officers,” who are now succeeded by fifteen Native As- 
sistants. 

I cannot offer an explanation of the apparent discrepancy, with 
any degree of certainty, for want of the requisite particulars ; but, 
from the context of the Report, I believe it to arise from four of 
the pensioners, whose former offices were abolished and who were 
not considered qualified for the new posts, having been Head 
Sheristadars of the old Divisions. The other two pensioners had 
been Moonsiffs ( J udges) , only eight out of ten of that class having 
been made Assistants under the new organisation. Now while the 
writer of the Report includes the Head Sheristadars among the 
“principal native officers,” of the old list, he does not choose to 
classify them as “superior officials.” And though I think that 
the distinction is over-strained and calculated to mislead, it is not 
entirely without meaning or pretext. The Sheristadar of a Divi- 
sion, though occupying a post of great indirect influence and 
power, was merely a ministerial officer, exercising no judicial 
functions, entrusted with no ostensible authority, while the Native 
Assistant is a Magistrate, Judge and Collector, whose orders in 
every department, though subject to appeal, are valid and decisive. 
But as the Head Sheristadaris salary ranged from £300 to £480 
per annum, the distinction seems to be almost without a difference, 
and the substantial gain in “superior” appointments to the class 
of native officials, sinks — if I am not very much mistaken — into a 
clear loss. 


(F.) 

PUBLIC WORKS AND POLICE. 

Lord Dalhousie, contrary to Sir Mark Cubboffis opinions and 
wishes, insisted on a Public Works ; Department being cut out for 
Mysore, on the model of that which he had then lately framed for 
our own provinces, and which has long been a reproach to our 
Government, and a jest among all intelligent natives, on account 
of the large number of highly salaried English officers permanently 
maintained — out of all proportion to the work executed — the very 
indifferent style in which much of that work is executed ; and the 
gross peculation which pervades the Department, in spite of all 
the complicated safeguards of sanctioned estimates and audited 
accounts. Previously to this unwelcome innovation. Sir Mark 
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Cubbon had, through the agency of one Engineer officer, the 
Superintendents of Districts, their local subordinates, and native 
contractors, provided a much more complete system of roads 
throughout Mysore, than existed in any British province of the 
same extent ; and always kept the irrigation works of the country 
in good order, at a very much smaller outlay for construction and 
repairs, than could have been shown in similar instances by our 
own elaborate accounts. The formation and maintenance of roads, 
tanks, and channels, and other simple engineering operations, 
upon which the public revenue and the profits of agriculture so 
greatly depend, have been from time immemorial familiar to 
Hindoo experts. A very little supervision would enable these 
men to carry out all the ordinary work of a district, and to execute 
almost all the plans of our scientific Engineers. They are quite 
competent to render all the necessary returns and accounts, 
and if properly remunerated would be as trustworthy as most 
people. The native architects and engineers, worthy of cul- 
ture and instruction at our hands, are dying out in our older 
possessions, and their craft, from disuse, is becoming forgotten ; 
but some of them, and many of a similar standing, are employed 
on the Public Works, and being, as in other departments, badly 
paid and not burdened with responsibility, have not, as a class, 
the highest - character for purity, are popularly supposed to accu- 
mulate small fortunes in a wonderfully short time ; and these 
scandals are often most unfairly brought forward as examples of 
what must be expected whenever natives are employed. 

On the other hand, the English Engineers of districts, who by 
mere position, relieve their subordinates of responsibility, and un- 
wittingly screen them from observation, are almost entirely occu- 
pied in clerical duties, upon the accuracy and regularity of which, 
their official reputation depends. Although invested, in theory, 
with the executive charge of all the works within their range, the 
close application to accounts and correspondence imposed upon 
them, frequently keeps them tied to the desk for months together, 
so that they may never, or very seldom, have seen the works they 
are nominally constructing. 

Since the newly modelled Public Works Department of Mysore 
commenced to act, its operations have chiefly consisted in opening 
and extending communications, and maintaining those already 
formed, in the repairs and improvement of old native works of 
irrigation, and in ordinary building. When plans and estimates 
have once been prepared and sanctioned, the cases are very few 
and far between in which much scientific engineering is required 
in completing the works. The services of English gentlemen, 
so-called Executive Engineers, are quite thrown away on road- 
making and repairing tanks, and are absurdly over-paid by salaries 
of £1000 a year. Sfo practical man, undertaking the work on 
contract, would think of employing such expensive agency. The 
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whole structure and system of this Department, in Mysore and 
throughout India, is unsound ; and it affords another instance of 
the truth of what Sir Thomas Munro said : — 

tc Expensive establishments, when once sanctioned, are not 
easily put down. There is never any difficulty in finding plausible 
reasons to keep up a lucrative office/ 5 * 

If the roads and tanks were re-transferred to the care of the 
district revenue authorities, who, with the landholders, are directly 
concerned and interested, and have the greatest facilities at com- 
mand for prompt and constant attention to their efficiency ; if a 
sufficient number of properly paid native Engineers were stationed 
over the country; the English engineering Staff might be reduced 
to one Superintendent with a Secretary or Assistant. The official 
records might not be so voluminous ; there would be of necessity 
a certain relaxation of red tape ; but by a judicious organisation, 
by encouraging contractors, by placing a little confidence and 
granting a little discretion in the right quarter, a more efficient 
supervision of work might be instituted, expenses greatly di- 
minished, and peculation certainly not increased. 

But then many good appointments for English gentlemen would 
have to be abolished. 

We have already extended to the Mysore State “the ines- 
timable blessings 55 of the British Public Works and Educational 
Departments. Mr. Bowring, the Commissioner, in the Adminis- 
tration Report for 1862-3 (paragraph 54), refers to “a complete 
and systematic reorganisation of the Police, 55 as the next step 
that is to be taken. If ‘'The good work 55 is to be carried on by 
extending the new British Police Department to Mysore, there 
will be an opening for eight or ten more English officers, with 
salaries from £2500 to £600 per annum. 

The new systenPof Police, which has now been introduced into 
all the districts of the three Presidencies, is the latest and worst 
example of that fatal tendency to excessive organisation and ex- 
treme centralisation, which has of late years characterised the 
Government of India. Official pedantry and the lust of patronage 
have both been at work here. The general results of the new 
establishment, — were a public and impartial inquiry instituted, — 
would assuredly be summed up as follows : — vast expense, copious 
scribbling, general unpopularity, marked inefficiency both as a 
detective and a protective force. Heaps of “ able 55 reports, and 
“ elaborate 55 correspondence* on controversial and personal mat- 
ters, are annnally produced for the edification of Government, by 
three or four gentlemen enjoying splendid emoluments, the 
Director General, and the Inspectors General of the several minor 
Governments. The Police Superintendents of Districts, — mili- 
tary officers with salaries of from £600 to £800 per annum, — are 

* Gleig’s Life of Sir T. Munro, vol. ii, p. 453. 
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chiefly tied down to clerical duties, examining and transmitting 
diaries and tabular statements. 

Of course the stiff regularity of the new establishment was quite 
incompatible and irreconcileable with the patriarchal structure of 
local and village Police. The two could not exist side by side. 
The old inexpensive system, which was susceptible of great im- 
provement at very small cost, has lost all its own authority and 
influence, even where it has not been formally abolished, and can- 
not impart its local and traditional knowledge to the new-comers. 
The new Police, armed and drilled and dressed, are, in their most 
useful aspect, only an army of Sepoys under another name, and 
are actually employed on certain duties from which the native 
troops have been relieved. But their arms, their drill, their dress, 
and the escort duties which they are made to perform, simply 
lower their efficiency as policemen. And their pay being quite in- 
adequate, corrupt and oppressive practices are, it is said, very 
generally employed to secure some additional contributions from 
the community among whom they are quartered. The Depart- 
ment, taken as a whole, is an opprobrium to British rule. 


(G-.) 

( Page 178.) 

“CHRISTMAS IN BOMBAY.” 

( From the Hindu Pr abash, December 2 8th, 1863.) 

“The inherent vice of all foreign rule never appears so disad- 
vantageously, as in times like the present, specially devoted to 
relaxation and pleasure. The ruling race has «ueh an awful con- 
sciousness of its own superhuman elevation, and the habits of an 
exclusive and single life are so studiously cherished that they 
never can unbend themselves nor relax the gravity of their 
wrinkled front, and smiling self-pleased, enjoy themselves to 
their heart's content. In fact, besides the hereditary element of 
sour melancholy which has permanently quartered itself on British 
character since the days of their Puritan psalm-singing fathers, 
their peculiar position in this country as a race of merchant rulers 
has served to give a sad prominence to this most unwelcome trait 
in their character. British rule in India has most amply vindi- 
cated the justice of Napoleon's severe distribe against their 
character as a European nation. In its whole aspect, it is so 
formal and rigid in the smallest as 'well as the most Imperial con- 
cerns, the one guiding principle is the expectation of money's 
worth for money paid. There is order, there is neatness, there is 
ecQnomy, there is every possible convenience and accommodation, 
but with all this, British rule has the appearance more of a shop, 
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than of a splendid imperial mansion worthy of the love of millions, 
who might come there to honour the Sovereign Queen who sits 
over them enshrined in majesty. In seasons of jollity as in 
seasons of business, this same hateful thought of a selfish nature 
intrudes and spoils the cheer. It is Christmas now, and one 
would expect merriment and the noisy turbulence of harmless joy 
to bustle through our streets. But our streets look even more 
sombre and sadly desolate than when they are alive with the hum 
of business. Each man sits in his own petty self and mopes the 
time away ; and this is our relaxation. The native population of 
the town, having nothing to stimulate them into the active habits 
of enjoying merry cheer out of doors, dissipate their means in 
worse than idleness. 

Under native Sovereigns such times seldom would have come 
unattended by their train of popular attractions and enjoyments. 
Our temples would have blazed all night one mass of flame, and 
thousands would have poured there to hear some popular and 
favourite bard, reciting to them the pleasant stories of old days. 
There wonld have been popular masques and public theatres 
open to every comer. The whole public would have been freely 
asked to partake of their Sovereign's hospitality, and milk and 
sugar, in unnumbered rounds, would have infused cheer and 
freshness into the joyous throng. The advent of the day would 
have brought with it other and more martial shows. The whole 
city would have been invited to the Prince's Palace, and there 
the Sovereign would have held a magnificent Durbar in honour 
of the new year that was dawning oil their life and fortune. The 
Durbar over, there would have been horse races, and foot races, 
there would have been fencing with the sword or the stick, there 
would have been bull fights and buffalo fights, there would have 
been wrestling and a thousand marvellous feats of agility or 
force. Then the whole population would have poured out in the 
train of their Sovereign out of the city, and having rent the air 
with their merriment, and tired all their capacity for enjoyment, 
they would have returned home and gone to rest. These are the 
things which forge so strong the chain of love between King and 
people; and in their absence the most regulated Government 
fails to inspire any other feeling than that of thankless content. 
We are sure London and Paris are not so subdued in their 
Christmas merriment as this city is with a Christian population 
of above five thousand. The people, in order to be elevated from 
their dreary selves, want some such machinery of popular shows 
and festivities, where they may catch and impart pleasure all 
around. . The Government sadly misunderstands this popular 
craving for merriment and relaxation. People often feel sur- 
prised at being told that the British Government is a standing 
object of suspicion to its subjects, and seldom inspires any feel- 
ing of love and attachment in their bosoms. The cause, as we 
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have mentioned it, is obvious enough. It treats its subjects like 
severe masters, and is paid, in return for this severe formality, by 
perpetual suspicion of its motives even when engaged in the 
most philanthropic projects for their welfare. Bombay life is very 
tiresome.' ” 


(H.) 

LETTER FROM A FRIEND. 

(Page 187.) 

Dear April 10 th, 1863. 

In the Edinburgh Review , just published, there is an article 
headed “India under Lord Canning,” which, but for the position 
which -the putative author holds with reference to the Govern- 
ment, would scarcely be deserving of notice. As it is, however, 
I suppose it must be viewed in some measure as an expression 
of the sentiments of the Government, though it is hard to believe 
that they would be so unscrupulous, so devoid of all honour, as 
to support the monstrous doctrines put forward by the writer of 
the article in question. Most of our Governors General have 
sought for and set forth some other and more specious plea than 
that of mere expediency, for plundering weak Princes ; but the 
reviewer boldly avows that expediency should be our guide, and 
some of his remarks make it quite clear that the Rajah of Mysore 
is to be the next victim. Yet he is not disloyal or disaffected. 
The Commissioner, the Governor General, and the Secretary of 
State have testified to the contrary. He must therefore be sacri- 
ficed on some other plea ; and I know of none, after twenty years 
personal experience of the Prince and his country, except that 
the territory is rich, the climate good, the position eligible — and 
we want it. Add to this, that we are strong, the Rajah weak — 
and what more could possibly be required to satisfy the most 
delicate Whig conscience ? It is the old story of Naboth's vine- 
yard once more repeated — only rather more flagrant, for we don't 
propose to give anything in return to anybody. 

It will be curious to see how, when the extinction of the Mysore 
State has been accomplished, the claim of the Nizam to a share 
of the plunder will be met. Should we, in reference to that code 
of honour which is said to be observed among thieves, give half 
of the “sick” Hindoo's possessions to the Mussulman, the latter, 
entertaining probably more chivalrous sentiments than at present 
seem to inspire us, and feeling acutely the recent shameful-attempts 
to rob him of a part of his own country, might restore his share 
to the Rajah or his heir, and read us a lesson of which we seem 
to be sadly in want. 

It is melancholy to think that in spite of all our asseverations, 
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wrung from us in tlie hour of our peril, all our protestations of 
honesty and good faith, we should still be bent on robbing our 
neighbours. It has been recently avowed in the most shameless 
manner by a person holding high office in India, that it is our 
intention to deprive the Nizam, at some future period, of the 
territory which we seized, but were compelled to relinquish a 
short time ago. Meanwhile, Mysore, already in our insatiable 
grasp, is to be annexed, and one of the oldest Royal Houses in 
India obliterated. It cannot be pretended that the Rajah has 
committed any great crime. He is loyal, humane, generous, 
intelligent, hospitable ; and his dignified courtesy to all classes 
of Europeans, strikes all who approach him. The people of the 
country, whose interests the author of the paper in the Review 
guards with such jealous care, look on the Rajah with the most 
kindly feelings, and speak of him with the deepest respect. 

The whole of the Mysore country is covered with noble works, 
executed entirely by the present Rajah and his ancestors. The 
Mussulman Princes did nothing but plunder. We have done 
nothing but restore some of the works that had fallen into dis- 
repair, make a fine road for our own convenience to the Hills, 
build Rest Houses for European gentlemen, from which Natives 
of all classes are carefully excluded, and construct in each station 
the usual J ail and Church ! The Raj aids family, on the other 
hand, has, in the Ashtagram Division alone, constructed mag- 
nificent dams across the principal rivers, which throw water into 
upwards of six hundred miles of canals, excavated at a cost and 
with an amount of skill that throw our petty works into the 
shade. 

At every town and almost every village there is a Chuttrum 
where all native travellers are housed and fed for the day, estab- 
lished and endowed by the Rajah. And when, in 1856, we were 
threatened with famine, the Rajah for months fed thousands 
daily, who but for his bounty might have perished. It makes 
one's blood boil to think that a man who has done so much good 
should be so shamefully maligned. His great crime, alas ! is 
possessing a country that we covet ; and that, I have learned to 
understand, is an unpardonable offence. 

The observation that the Princes of India, with one or two ex- 
ceptions, are politically ciphers, is as ungenerous as it is untrue. 
Had those who only remained passive in 1857, declared against 
us, India would have been lost, at any rate for a time. But the 
danger has blown over, and we, as usual, forget what we have 
passed through. And yet we have had some warnings that 
ought not to have been forgotten. 

Look at the fearful catastrophes which followed our unwarrant- 
able invasion of Afghanistan. Then retribution followed swiftly, 
and one at any rate of the instigators of that wickedness paid 
for it with his head. The blood, however, of the unhappy victims 
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of this iniquitous campaign was scarcely dry, before we seized 
Scinde, — a country whose rulers had behaved in the most friendly 
manner towards us, and who could, had they been so minded, 
have prevented a single man of the Candahar force from ever 
reaching India. They helped us in every possible way, in our 
time of need, and they met their reward. The instant our hands 
were free, we conquered Scinde, plundered Hydei’abad and im- 
prisoned the Ameers. I have always looked with horror on the 
conquest of Scinde. I think it is perhaps the most wicked act 
of spoliation we have' ever perpetrated; but still it is ludicrous 
to observe how the Whig reviewer and advocate for wholesale 
spoliation, carps at the single Tory acquisition of Scinde. But 
Whig and Tory are, I fear, alike in this accursed lust of territory ; 
and it seems destined that robbery shall follow robbery, till India 
is again deluged with the blood of innocent women and children. 
I shared in the Afghan campaign, and escaped the fate that 
overwhelmed so many brave fellows. I have experienced the 
kindness and hospitalities of the Ameers of Scinde, and have 
seen them dethroned, and their country taken from them, I 
have seen the Carnatic, Tanjore, Nagpore, and a host of other 
Principalities fall before our unhallowed greed ; and the only in- 
stance which I can remember when w T e were justified in seizing 
the country of a Native Prince was that .of Kurnool. I have seen 
the terrible year 1857 pass away, and I believe that I shall live 
to see something similar occur again, for I do not believe that we 
can be permitted to continue in such a career of -wholesale reck- 
less robbery unchecked. 

Before concluding these remarks, I would draw your attention 
to the cry that is now got up, and which the author of the paper 
in the J Review put forth, about the necessity for guarding the 
interests of the people. What that may mean exactly, I don't 
profess to know ; but we have the author's own w^ord for it that 
so little sensible were the people of Oude of our tender concern 
for their interests, that the cultivating classes were as hostile to 
us during the Mutiny, as any other class of the people. As re- 
gards Mysore, you and I know from intimate personal acquaint- 
ance with the people, that however much they may fear, they 
neither love nor respect us, and they would joyfully see our rule 
changed to-morrow for that of the old Rajah. I could say much 
more, but you know as well as I do, how wicked and desperate is 
the game our rulers seem bent on playing. 

Believe me, ever yours, &c., &c. 

. : v. THE END, 


T. RICHAimS, 3?, GREAT QUEER STREET, W.C. 
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The first actual outbreak of the Indian mutiny in 1857 
took place at Berhampore, a military station on the banks 
of the Ganges about a hundred miles N orth of Calcutta. 
Sir John Kaye informs us that the place was “well suited 
by its position for the development of the desired re- 
sults.” 

“ For only a few” (five) “miles beyond it lay the city 
. of Moorshedabad, the home of the Nawab Nazim of Ben- 
gal, the representative of the line of Soubahdars, who, 
under the Imperial Government, had once ruled that 
great Province. It was known that the Nawab, who, 
though stripped of his ancestral power, lived in a Palace 
with great wealth and titular dignity and the surroundings 
of a Court, was rankling under a sense of indignities put 
upon him by the British Government, and that there 
were thousands in the city who would have risen at the 
signal of one who, weak himself, was yet strong in the 
prestige of a great name. At Berhampore there were no 
European troops ; there were none anywhere near to it. 
A Regiment of Native Infantry, the Nineteenth, was 
stationed there, with a corps of Irregular Cavalry, and a 
battery of post guns manned by Native gunners. It was 
not difficult to see that if these troops were to rise 
against their English officers, and the people of Moor- 
shedabad were to fraternise with them in the name of 
the Nawab, all Bengal would soon be in a blaze. No 
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thoughts of this kind disturbed the minds of our people, 
hut the truth was very patent to the understanding of 
their enemies.” 

The historian relates how the routine-action of our Go- 
vernment favoured the growth of the evil, — how detach- 
ments from the most disaffected Regiments of all came in 
succession to Berhampore “ to spread by personal inter- 
course the great contagion of alarm,” and were received hy 
then.' comrades of the Nineteenth “ open-armed and open- 
mouthed.” He describes the state of excitement and 
panic — “so often the prelude of dangerous revolt,” — 
into which the station and its neighbourhood were thrown, 
and finally explains how the “hostile combinations, hy 
which the mutiny of a Regiment might have been con- 
verted into the rebellion of a Province,” were, at this time 
and place, baffled and overthrown. 

“Under the guidance of Colonel George Macgregor, 
the Nawab Nazim of Bengal threw the weight of his in- 
fluence into the scale on the side of order and peace ; and 
whatsoever might have been stirring in the hearts of the 
Mussulman population of Moorshedabad, in the absence of 
any signal from their Chief, they remained outwardly 
quiescent.”* 

The “indignities” that are very naturally supposed 
to have been “ rankling” in the heart of the Nawab 
were not of distant date, and he had then very little pro- 
spect or hope of redress. Lord Dalhousie, in 1853, had 
pronounced the Nawab guilty of allowing “ a monstrous 
outrage upon humanity” to be “perpetrated under his very 
eyes,” on the mere assumption that his Highness must 
have been cognizant of whatever occui’red in his hunting 
encampment, even when he was absent from it. A petty 
theft having been committed in the camp, two persons, a 

* The Sepoy War, vo 1. i, chapter iv, p. 498-508. 
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boy and a beggar, were seized by tlie man who had been 
robbed, and violent measures were adopted by him and 
his companions to extort a confession and recover the 
goods. The two poor creatures were most cruelly beaten, 
and died a few days afterwards, and in the words of 
General Colin Mackenzie, who was Agent at Moorshedabad 
in 1858, and who carefully analysed the case in a report 
to Government, — “ it is in the highest degree probable 
that they died from the beating, but there is no positive 
proof that they did so.” Several servants of the Nawab 
were tried on a charge of complicity in this murder — one 
of them, Aman Ali Khan, being a confidential chamber- 
lain, — and were acquitted. The guilty parties were con- 

victed and condemned. Lord Dalhousie, in defiance of the 
solemn verdict of the highest Court of Justice in India, 
decided that Aman Ali Khan, who had been acquitted, 
was guilty, and that the act of his Highness in agreeing 
with the S udder Nizam ut by believing him innocent, was 
a proof of his favour and affection for a murderer. He 
called for an explanation, but the expressions he used in 
so doing sufficiently show that he had made up his mind 
not only as to the guilt of the acquitted persons, hut as 
to that of the Nawab Nazim himself. The Nawab Nazim 
was required to state “ why he failed to exert his autho- 
rity to prevent the perpetration of so outrageous a crime, 
almost in his very presence ” , thus taking for granted that 
his Highness had known all about it. 

The Nawab sent in an explanation which any impartial 
person would consider amply sufficient, hut which Lord 
Dalhousie declared to be “ most unsatisfactory”. In i'e- 
ply to Lord Dalhousie’s inquiry “why he continued to 
show favour and countenance to those who” (in his Lord- 
ship’s opinion, not in that of the Judges) “were con- 
cerned in the murder,” the Nazim naturally replied that 
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“ when they were acquitted by the Sudder Court, after 
being so strictly tried, I really thought them to he not 
guilty” The Nawab was peremptorily required by the 
Governor-General ce to dismiss them altogether from his 
service,” and toehold no further communication with any 
of them.” The Agent, Colonel Macgregor, was required 
to “ report within one week” whether “ this requisition 
had been complied with or not.” 

We shall quote one more passage from the Narrative 
of 1858 by General Colin Mackenzie. 

His Highness had an undoubted right to he of the same 
opinion as the Sudder Nizamut, but this Lord Dalhousie would 
by no means permit, and being in the only position in the world 
in which a British Sovereign or subject can punish those who 
have been legally acquitted, he decided that the eunuchs were 
guilty, and punished his Highness for believing them innocent, 
not only by depriving' him of air and exercise, and of his right 
to have his travelling expenses paid from the Deposit Fund, but 
by recommending to the Court of Directors to diminish his High- 
ness’s stipend, to take away the salute of nineteen guns due to 
his rank as the acknowledged equal and brother of the Governor- 
General, or at least to diminish it to thirteen, f so that the Nawab 
should no longer receive in public as he now does, higher honours 
than the Members of the Supreme Government of India!’ He 
even declined to comply with an indent for military stores re- 
quired for the Nazim’s use, and brought in a Bill depriving his 
Highness, his family and relations, including the ladies, of all 
immunities and rights which had been secured to them by 
Treaties, by pledges, from successive Governors-General, and by 
no less than four Acts of Council.” 

At this period Lord Dalhousiets influence with the 
Home Government was unbounded ; his word was law. 
The Nawab’s remonstrances were of no avail. The Court 
of Directors sanctioned all Lord Dalhousies proposals 
except that of abolishing the salute, — “it appeared suffi- 
cient that the number of guns be altered from nineteen 
to thirteen,” — and that of reducing his Highness s income. 

In 1859, as a reward for the Nawabs “numerous and 
valuable services rendered to the British Government 
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during the Sonthal rebellion in 1855, and at the more 
serious crisis which followed, the mutiny of the Bengal 
army in 1857,” the public honours due to his Highness 
were replaced on their former scale, and the restrictions 
and deprivations imposed by Lord Dalhousie were wholly 
removed ; but the immunity from certain legal processes 
previously enjoyed by the Nawab and the ladies of his 
family was not restored, the Governor-General consider- 
ing that such a step would have “undesirable conse- 
quences”, and would not be so advantageous to the Nawab 
as he supposed. In Lord Canning’s letter, announcing 
the good news, the Nawab was assured that the Minute 
on the subject by the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
“recorded in the archives of the Government, will serve 
as a perpetual remembrance of your Highness’s active and 
zealous support, and of the firm friendship which exists 
between your Highness and the British Government”.* 
The Nawab having now been reinstated very much on 
the old footing, it was, doubtless, expected by the autho- 
rities at Calcutta that, under a proper sense of these un- 
exampled concessions, he "would rest and be thankful. 
But the evil effects of an iniquitous act are not so easily 
dispelled. The Nawab was relieved from the personal 
indignity and the restraint over his movements ordained 
by Lord Dalhousie, but the charge of privity to a murder 
and of harbouring and favouring the murderers, which 
had been used as the pretext for these penalties, was not 
withdrawn or modified. The Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal, Sir Frederick Halliclay, on whose Minute Lord 
Canning’s measures of recompense were based, had con- 
curred in 1853, as a Member of Council, in Lord Dal- 
housie’s condemnation of the Nawab. He had thus pre- 

* Return to the House of Lords, Honours and Howards to Native Princes 
(77 of 1860), p. 163. 
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judged the case, and was not prepared to admit in 1859 
that his condemnation had been hasty and ill-founded. 

Mr. Grant Duff, the Under Secretary of State for India, 
in the debate on Mr. Havilland Burke’s motion on the 
4th July, 18/1, does, indeed, so far modify the original 
charge as to say that “the Court of Directors never 
accused the Nawab of having been actually an accomplice 
hi the murder. What they accused him of” — continued 
the honourable gentleman, “was only of having falsely 
stated to the Governor-General’s Agent that he had dis- 
missed from his service the persons who had committed 
the murder, and having afterwards extended marked and 
especial favour to one, at least, of these persons”. And 
the Under Secretary suggests that “the whole story of 
his” (the Nawab’s) “misconduct would have been utterly 
forgotten if he had not gone out of his way to revive it”. 

But the Agent to the Governor-General in 1858, under 
Lord Canning’s Government, — still, happily, living to 
answer for himself, — could see nothing of that “miscon- 
duct”, which the Under Secretary considers himself 
justified in imputing. 

General Colin Mackenzie, in that Narrative of Nizamut 
Affairs already cited, declares that “the Nawab Nazim’s 
explanation bears truth on the face of it and thus dis- 
misses the incident on which the Under Secretary, — fol- 
lowing, as he says, the Court of Directors’ despatch of 
1854, — founds the charge of making a false statement, to 
which the accusation against the Nawab is now reduced. 

“His Highness seems at first to have understood that the 
Governor-General had ordered the dismissal of the eunuchs, 
though nothing is said of this in Lord Dalhousie’s letter, but 
hearing nothing of the matter during an interval of four months, 
and having information that the affair had been referred to the 
Court of Directors, he thought they never would sanction such 
an injustice as punishing men for a crime of which they had been 
acquitted, nor such an interference with his own domestic arrange- 
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meats, and therefore instead of depriving himself wholly of old 
and favourite attendants, he allowed them to continue among his 
retinue, although not exercising their functions, until the matter 
should be finally decided. This turned out a most unfortunate 
step. The Agent reported that they were still in His Highness’s 
service, and that Aman Ali Khan had resumed his duties.-” 

Lord Dalliousie declared the charge against the Nawab 
to he much aggravated by this “unfortunate step”, but 
he never reduced the charge to that of a mere false state- 
ment. And if the Court of Directors, as Mr. Grant Duff 
states, “put the most lenient construction possible” on 
the Nawab’s acts or omissions, they were certainly not 
very lenient in the penalties they sanctioned and con- 
firmed, and which were enforced for six years. If anyone, 
therefore, will try to place himself in the position of the 
Nawab, — or to adopt, for the moment, the conclusions 
formed by General Colin Mackenzie in 1858, after a care- 
ful review of the whole case, — it will he easily understood 
how his Highness, conscious of his innocence and of the 
undeserved sentence passed on him, should not regard 
the remission of the indignities and deprivations under 
which he had suffered quite as a reward, but rather as a 
partial reparation, and an imperfect reinstatement. 

Some of the Nawab’s occasional expenses had been, by 
one of the penal conditions of 1854 and during their con- 
tinuance, thrown upon his personal allowance, instead of 
being defrayed, according to the long established practice, 
from the Nizamut Fund ; and, by one of the restorative 
conditions of 1859, the usual payments were to be made 
from the Fund, when required on future occasions. But 
the more extensive questions, which had long been in 
dispute, as to the real ownership of that Fund, and as to 
the right of the Naw’ab Nazim to be consulted in its in- 
vestment and disbursement, were still left open and un- 
settled. The Nizamut Fund was formed by deductions 
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and savings from the stipend allotted to the Nawab, 
under arrangements made from time to time with his 
predecessors, and the accumulations were annually in- 
creasing. Although this Fund had been constantly pro- 
nounced by the Government of India and by the Court 
of Directors, not to be “public money”, to be “the inalien- 
able property of the Nizamut,” and “a part of the assign- 
ment secured by Treaty to the family”, Lord Dalhousie 
had evinced an intention of disregarding the terms of the 
various trusts, and of treating the Fund as if it were en- 
tirely at the disposal of Government. 

But worse remained behind. From the very terms in 
which the Court of Directors had negatived one of the 
proposed measures against the Nawab, there appeared 
reason to suspect that something still more harsh and 
hostile had been recommended by Lord Dalhousie. The 
Court of Directors would not reduce the Nawab’s income, 
— they would not interfere with the Nizamut stipend, 
“during his Highness’s lif e-time ” , thus causing the most 
serious alarm as to what they might be disposed to do 
after his demise. In short, the fact became known, (for- 
mally stated in General Colin Mackenzie’s Narrative, and 
since published in several official Papers,) that the Nawab’s 
alleged misconduct had been turned to account by Lord 
Dalhousie for the furtherance of his policy — avowed in 
] S48, — of losing no “such rightful opportunities of acquir- 
ing territory or revenue as may from time to time present 
themselves”, and of obtaining “ultimate reversions of 
revenue into the general exchequer of India”,* — that in 
his Minutes and despatches on the subject the Governor- 
General had recorded his opinion that the Nawab had 
“no right or title whatever to any allowance by treaty or 
compact, or by virtue of any agreement”, but that he and 

* Post , p. 53 . 
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his predecessors had hitherto received their stipend “of 
the free grace and favour of the British Government.” 
The future existence of the family was threatened. All 
security for their dignities and possessions was denied. 

Alarmed by these ominous intimations and still more 
portentous rumours, hut encouraged by the Queen’s Pro- 
clamation of 1858, and by the favourable change in the 
aspect of our Government, the Nawab, having got his 
inch in 1859, has ever since continued asking for his ell 
in several memorials to the Government of India and to 
the Secretary of State. After a great deal of correspon- 
dence, a crisis was reached in a despatch from the Secre- 
tary of State, Sir Charles Wood (now Lord Halifax) dated 
the 17th of June, 1864, an “Extract” from which was 
forwarded for the information of his Highness the Nawab 
Nazim. This “Extract” is certified as a “true copy” by 
no less than three officials, — by “C. U. Aitchison, Under 
Secretary to the Government of India,” by “Maurice 
Power, Assistant in charge of office on tour”, and by 
“W. B. Buckle, Agent to the Governor-General”, — show- 
ing, we may presume, the stages by which it was trans- 
mitted to the hands of the Nawab Nazim. At each stage 
the “Extract” was, it would appear, copied, but at which 
of them it was manipulated so as to render it anything 
but a “true copy”, does not appear. The despatch in its 
complete form (as in the Parliamentary Papers, No. 371 
of 1870,) consists of fourteen paragraphs. After mention- 
ing the “long series of official papers” from the Govern- 
ment of India, and the memorials received from the 
Nawab, the Secretary of State proceeds to “review all 
the circumstances of his Highness’s position.” There are 
many historical inaccuracies in the sketch of the relations 
between the East India Company and the Nawab’s pre- 
decessors which occupies paragraphs 4 and 5 of the de- 
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spatcli ; but although, the opinion is expressed, as a matter 
of abstract argument, that “the family of the 1ST a wab 
Nazim of Bengal have, under the Firman of Shah Allum, 
no claim upon the British Government”, and that “under 
the Treaties” concluded with his ancestors, “the Nawab 
Nazim of Bengal has no acquired rights,” the practical 
conclusion laid down in paragraph 6 — duly communicated 
to the Nawab in the “Extract,” — is of the most reassur- 
ing nature. 

“In 1772, by an order of the Court of Directors of the East 
India Company, passed on a review of the proceedings of the 
Bengal Government upon the accession of Moobaruk-oocl-Dowlah, 
and of the Treaty concluded with him by the Indian Government, 
the stipend of the Nawab Nazim was fixed at the annual amount 
of 16 lacs of rupees. No treaties of a later date than 1770 were 
entered into with the descendants of Meer Jaffier, but, on the 
occasion of each succession, the member of the House entitled to 
succeed by Mahomedan Law has been recognised by the British 
Government as Nawab Nazim, and the stipend of 16 lacs of rupees 
has continued to be appropriated to the benefit of the Nazim and 
other members of the family. By whatsoever terms, strictly 
defined, the Nawab Nazim may hold the titles and privileges 
which he now enjoys, it is obvious to me that they could not be 
interfered with or altered, during good conduct, without a viola- 
tion of the spirit, at least, of the assurances which have been 
given to him by our Government, and a departure from the whole 
tenure of our transactions with him during a long course of years. 
I perceive with satisfaction, therefore, that your Government 
have no intention of disturbing subsisting arrangements for the 
pecuniary provision of the Nawab Nazim and his family, and the 
maintenance of the titular dignity of his Highness”.* 

In the Extract furnished to the Nawab there is a 
hiatus, marked by asterisks, between paragraphs 1 1 and 
13 ; and though any reservation in communicating a 
despatch of this kind may have raised some anxiety in 
the minds of those interested, no one could have been 
prepared for the eventual disclosure that the confidence 
created by paragraph 6 was proved to be false by para- 
* Poolers, Nawab Nazim (371 of 1870), p. 4. 
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,oTapli 12,- — that the promises apparently made to the 
Nawab Nazim and his family in the paragraph communi- 
cated, were made of no effect in the paragraph reserved. 
The. omitted passage runs as follows : — 

“12. It appears to have been the intention of your Govern- 
ment to leave the adjustment of future relations with the family 
of the Nawab Nazim until the necessity shall actually arise. But 
I am of opinion that it is advisable that the future position of the I 
Nawab Nazim’s sons should be fixed and defined with as little 
delay as possible, in order that the young men may be made 
acquainted with the status which they are to hold after the death 
of the present Nawab whilst" They are yet sufficiently young to 
form habits adapted to the circumstances in which they may be 
placed. With reference to this consideration. Her Majesty's 
Government desire to be put in possession of the views of your 
Excellency in Council with respect to the future provision to be 
made for the Nazim's family. Your Excellencyis aware that this I 
Government are fully sensible of the inconvenience of perpetuat- 
ing, in this or in any other family, a line of titled stipendiaries, 
without power and responsibility, and without salutary employ- i 
ment conducive to their happiness and their respectability. It 
would seem to be the desire of the Nazim that his sons should be 
trained to useful occupations, and I should be glad, therefore, to 
learn from your Excellency's Government whether, in your opinion 
any arrangements can be made to place these young noblemen in 
an honourable position, enabling them to become useful members 
of society, before they are so moulded to habits of idleness as to 
render it difficult, if not impossible, to make a favourable impres- 
sion upon them. It is possible that the accumulations in the 
Deposit Fund may, in some manner, be so employed as to form, 
to a certain extent, a permanent endowment for some members of 
the family, and, at the same time, to supply those incentives to 
exertion which cannot exist in the case of mere Government 
stipendiaries."* 

The omission of this all-important portion of the de- 
spatch from the “Extract” for the Nawab s information 
was open and undisguised ; and we may fully admit the 
indispensable discretionary power of withholding from 
persons interested, or from the general community, any 
parts of an official document that the Government, from 

* Papers , Nawab Nazim ( 371 of 1870), p. 6 , 
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a regard for the public weal, may consider it would be 
unadvisable to make known. 

Although a critical analysis of the language employed 
in paragraph 6 may show that its letter is not quite irre- 
concileable with that of paragraph 12, and that its con- 
ciliatory spirit is very superficial and indefinite, no im- 
partial reader can, we think, examine the two passages 
in conjunction without being irresistibly led to the con- 
clusion that the one was expressly written to be shown, 
and the other not to be shown, — that paragraph 12 an- 
nounced the real policy, and the eoui'se to be pursued at 
the next demise, while paragraph 6 was carefully worded 
to keep the present Nawab quiet, and to make things 
pleasant during his life time. 

There was another pai-agraph in the despatch calculated 
to make things pleasant for the Nawab, which, however, 
was withheld from him in the “Extract.” Whether this 
was done at the first stage, in the office of the Secretary 
to Government, or at the last, in that of the Agent to 
the Governor-General at Moorshedabad, does not appear, 
but in either case the reservation was made in an irre- 
gular style, quite disentitling the “ Extract” to the triple 
certificate of being a “ true copy.” Of course this may 
have been a fortuitous occurrence, — though that is hardly 
credible, — it may have been the unauthorised act of a 
subordinate, undertaken either as a volunteer stroke of 
state-craft, or with transcendental views of clerical sym- 
metry, but the effect is decidedly undignified, and pain- 
fully suggestive of deception. The paragraph omitted is 
" numbered 8. But instead of there being any hiatus be- 
tween 7 and 9 in the “true copy” sent to the Nawab, a 
paragraph numbered 8 still appears therein, — the real 
paragraph 7 being, with this object, divided into two 
parts, numbered 7 and 8. 
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Paragraph 7 of Sir Charles Woor/s Despatch, dated 
17th June, 1864. 


As in the Parliamentary Papers , 
A r o. 371 of 1870. 

“ 7. It appears that the personal 
allowance of the Nawab Nazim him- 
self is about seven lakhs of rupees, 
that, from the remaining nine lakhs, 
provision is made for other mem- 
bers of the family, and that the 
balance goes to the formation of an 
accumulating fund, known as the 
4 Nizam ut Deposit Fund 5 . It is un- 
necessary to trace further the his- 
tory of this Fund. Its accumula- 
tions, representing, as they do, the 
unappropriated portions from year 
to year of the sixteen lakhs sti- 
pend, unquestionably belong to the 
Nazim and his family, and can 
properly be expended only for their 
benefit. But this does not confer 
upon the Nazim himself any right 
to dispose, or to superintend the 
disposal, of these balances. This 
right belongs to the Government, 
under the conditions upon which 
the Fund was constituted. It -was 
assumed, in the first instance, 
mainly for the benefit and pro- 
tection of the Nazim and his 
family ; and I am of opinion that 
it is to the advantage of his High- 
ness and his family that this sys- 
tem should be maintained. At the 
same time, it would seem to be 
desirable, and I believe that, to 
some extent, it has been the prac- 
tice, in past time, for your Govern- 
ment, through the Agent at Moor- 
shedabad, occasionally to consult 
the Nazim with respect to any ex- 
traordinary expenditure from the 
Nizamut Fund.’ 5 

The real paragraph 8, thus 


As subdivided in the 44 true copy ” 
sent for the NawaVs information . 

44 7. It appears that the personal 
allowance of the Nawab Nazim 
himself is about seven lakhs of 
rupees, that, from the remaining 
nine lakhs, provision is made for 
the members of the family, and 
that the balance goes to the forma- 
tion of an accumulat ing fund known 
as the 4 Nizamut Deposit Fund 5 . 

44 8. It is unnecessary to trace 
further the history of the Fund. 
Its accumulations, representing, as 
they do, the unappropriated por- 
tions from year to year, of the six- 
teen lakhs stipend, unquestionally 
belong to the Nawab Nazim and 
his family, and can properly be ex- 
pended only for their benefit. But 
this does not confer upon the Na- 
zim himself any right to dispose, or 
to superintend the disposal, of these 
balances. This right belongs to 
the Government under the condi- 
tions upon which the Fund was 
constituted. It was assumed in 
the first instance mainly for the 
benefit and protection of the Nazim 
and his family; and I am of opinion 
that it is to the advantage of His 
Highness and his family that this 
system should be maintained. At 
the same time it would seem to be 
desirable, aud, I believe, that to 
some extent, it has been the prac- 
tice in past time, for your Govern- 
ment, through the Agent at Moor - 
shedabad, occasionally to consult 
the Nazim with respect to any ex- 
traordinary expenditure from the 
Nizamut Fund. 55 

■withdrawn from the NawaVs 
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observation and inquisitiveness, was to the following- 
effect : — 

“ 8. It has always been the desire of Her Majesty’s Government 
that a liberal view should be taken of the claims of the family of 
the Nazim, in respect to the appropriation of the accumulations in 
the Deposit Fund to objects calculated to advance their happiness 
and to support their dignity. To this end, in my Despatch of 
the 7th of July, 1859, I authorised an advance of four lakhs of 
rupees from the Deposit Fund for the payment of the Nawab 
Nazim’s debts, leaving it to the discretion of the Government 
whether this sum should be a loan, to be repaid by instalments, 
or a substantive grant for the above purpose. In the same De- 
spatch I requested that the decision upon this point might be 
communicated to Her Majesty’s Government at the earliest con- 
venience of the Governor-General in Council, and that the money 
might be paid to the Nawab Nazim without any further delay. 
But I regret that I have not received from your Government any 
communication whatsoever on the subject, and I cannot ascertain 
that the money has ever been advanced in any shape ; I desire, 
therefore, to be informed whether anything was done in conse- 
quence of these instructions.”* 

The claims of the Nazim and his family to the Nizamut 
Fund having occupied a great space in the discussions 
which caused the appeal to the Home Government, this 
paragraph with its “ liberal view” of the question in gene- 
ral, and the directions for an immediate advance of four 
lakhs of rupees (£40,000), would have been most gratify- 
ing to the Nawab. But apparently the Government at 
Calcutta considered that the communication of this para- 
graph would be much too gratifying, and desired to avoid 
or postpone the advance of four lakhs of rupees, notwith- 
standing the instructions on that head of the Secretary of 
State, amounting almost to a positive order. Several 
years elapsed before it became known to the Nawab Na- 
zim that this advance had been authorised, and if we 
apply rightly some passages in the speech of Mr. Grant 

* Papers, Nawab Nazim (371 of 1870), pp. 4, 5. 
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Duff on the 4th July, 1871, the grant had not been fully 
disbursed even on that date.* 

The peculiar manner in which paragraph 8 was with- 
drawn from view, prevented all inquiry on the subject. 
But the Nawab soon got wind of the far more important 
paragraph 12, denouncing, in terms equivalent to Bed 
[Republican invectives against “ an idle and profligate 
nobility”, the very existence of the Nizamut family. The 
historian of the Sepoy War remarks, with reference to 
Lord Dalhousie’s plan for annexing Kerowlee, which 
caused a panic throughout the States of Bajpootana, that 
“it was well known at every Native Court, in every Na- 
tive bazaar”. In such matters there is “ no Secret De- 
partment”. f Perhaps all the secondary and subordinate 
officials who were cognizant of these denunciations, had 
not been properly impressed by their superiors with the 
advisability of keeping things quiet and pleasant during 
the Nawab’s lifetime. Somehow or other the facts leaked 
out. It became known that the Secretary of State had 
objected to “ the inconvenience of perpetuating a line of 
titled stipendiaries” , had declared that the sons of the 
Nawab Nazim would be placed in altered circumstances 
“after the death of the present Nawab ”, and had suggested 
that they should not be “ moulded to habits of idleness”, 
but “ trained to useful occupations” .% 

As the Secretary of State propounds no scheme for 
extinguishing or annihilating this “ line of titled stipen- 
diaries”, it is not easy to imagine how he intends to pre- 
vent it from “perpetuating” itself. Nor is it any easier 
to divine how the “ inconvenience” of such a “ line” exist- 

* “ Then the Government undertook to give him £40,000 to clear off 
certain debts, if that sum was found necessary. The Government has 
given him, or is going to give him, the money — £25,000 it has given 
him, and £15,000 it is going to give him.” 

t Kaye's Sepoy War, vol. i, p. 96. 
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ing can be removed by its comparative impoverishment 
and degradation. Unless the acquisition of revenue by 
any means is to over-ride all other considerations, it is 
difficult to see the advantage of perverting a family of 
great influence from a state of contented quiescence and 
harmonious co-operation to a state of morbid activity and 
discontented opposition. 

It is not enough to say in condemnation of the visionary 
plausibilities brought forward in paragraph 12 of the 
despatch of 17th June, 1864, that they evince an utter 
and contemptuous want of sympathy with the class 
attacked : they betray an utter ignorance of the con- 
ditions of Indian society, and of its most energetic and 
sensitive constituent, Mahomedan society. How did 
Lord Halifax expect the Princes of the Moorshedabad 
family to be weaned from what he stigmatises as “habits 
of idleness”, and to be “trained to useful occupations”? 
To what part of the globe could he refer them for an 
example ? Such efforts of self-denial and self-abasement 
are not expected of European “Royalties retired from 
business,” whether of ancient or parvenu origin, — of a 
Bonaparte or a Bourbon, a Murat or a Vasa. Oriental 
Royalties, their followers and adherents, have the same 
prejudices and pride, and lack the outlets and consola- 
tions that are possessed by their Western compeers. The 
British Government of India opens no road to the honour- 
able ambition of young Nawabs and Rajahs. Mediatised 
Princes find places in the Army, the diplomatic service 
and the executive administration of Germany and Austria. 
There is room for a Saxe- Weimar in our Army, for a 
Leiningen and a Gleichen in our Navy. The Dukes of 
Chartres and Penthievre can serve Republican France. 
But no son of a Princely line in India, reigning or media- 
tised, is admitted into the Army or Civil Service of the 
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Empire, unless lie should solicit employment in some 
inferior situation such as no English gentleman would 
accept. When the head of one of these families is de- 
prived of the stipend on which he maintains a host of 
relatives and connections, — and to a somewhat less degree 
when the stipend is reduced and sub-divided, with the 
prospect of gradual extinction, — the result must be im- 
mediate ruin to many, loss and humiliation to the whole 
tribe, while the only life of activity to which our Govern- 
ment invites them is one of conspiracy and fanaticism. 

As soon as the Nawab Nazim had ascertained beyond 
the possibility of doubt that it was to a fate like this his 
family was destined, unless our Government could be 
induced to reconsider the sentence passed by Lord Dal- 
housie in 1853, he determined to proceed in person to 
London, — there, at the foot of the Throne and before the 
Great Council of the Empire, to ask for inquiry and 
redress. 

The Nawab never did, and does not, claim a sum of 
more than eighteen millions sterling, exclusive of interest, 
as a settlement of the arrears and outstanding balances 
due to the Nizamut. He does not ask that the stipend 
may be raised, either with retrospective or prospective 
effect, to the amount mentioned in the Treaty of 1770, 
£318,000, instead of £160,000, the annual sum that has 
been allotted since the year 1772, and during five succes- 
sions, for the support of the Nizamut. He did not 
“assert” — as the Government of India suggested by 
way of a reductio ad absurdum of his case, — “that Her 
Majesty in the year 1870 ought to reconsider the justice 
and propriety of the policy of Warren Hastings in 1770, ' 
with the view, if it should appear to have been unjust or 
impolitic, of reestablishing the representative of Meer 
Jaffier as hereditary Soubadar of Bengal, and of reducing 
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herself to the position of Dewam.”* The Nawab has not 
made the extravagant demands, or preferred the mon- 
strous pretensions that have been ascribed to him, the 
rumour of which, — not entirely of spontaneous growth,— 
is kn own to have raised a prejudice in many minds 
against his Highness’s case, and to have diverted atten- 
tion from its real nature and merits. 

What the Nawab really does ask is an assurance by 
the Imperial Government, in any form that may be con- 
sidered becoming, that the honours and dignities of the 
Nizamut and Soobahdarry of Bengal are what they were 
publicly proclaimed to be at his accession, — and at the 
accession of every one of his predecessors, — “hereditary 
honours and dignities .”+ He also asks that the stipend 
which has been for a century, and during five successions, 
settled on the Nawab Nazim, shall be pronounced to be 
what it was declared to be by the Home Government in 
1840, — two years after the present Nawab’s accession, — 
“ the assignment secured by Treaty to the family, ”% and 
shall not be again diminished. 

He asks that the Nizamut Fund may be clearly 
acknowledged to be what it was invariably declared to 
be until 1853, — when the new doctrines of Lord Dal- 
housie were propounded, — “the inalienable property of the 
Nizamut”; or, in the words of the Home Government' in 
1840, “not ‘ public money’, but a part of the assignment 
secured by Treaty to the Family, which part is allowed to 
accumidate for its general benefit, or in the words of 
the Secretary of State’s despatch of 17th June, 1864, 
paragraph 8, “to belong unquestionably to the Nawab 
Nazim and his family “ to be expended only for their 

* Despatch to the Secretary of State, dated 29th July, 1870, Papers, 
Nawab Nazim (116 of 1871), p. 4. 

t Post, pp. 17, 18. | Ibid., p. 78. 
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benefit”* So much being granted, he asks that this 
Fund may be really maintained and expended for the 
benefit of the Nawab Nazim and his family, and that it 
may be not applied, at his demise, to form what is called 
in paragraph 12 of the same despatch, “a permanent en- 
dowment” for his sons and other “members of the family”, 
— that is to say, a provision on a reduced scale made out 
of the accumulated savings of the “assignment secured 
by Treaty”, the assignment being no longer paid. This 
would really be to apply “the inalienable property of the 
Nizamut” for the benefit of the British Government. 

The Nizamut stipend, instituted in 1765, when, on 
being invested with the Dewannee or Financial Adminis- 
tration of Bengal, the East India Company became entitled 
to exercise control over the expenditure, was intended, 
in the words of the original agreement, to cover the 
expenses of the Nawab’s “household, servants and “ re- 
tinue”, and “ the support of his dignity only” It was, 
therefore, distinctly of the nature of a Civil List, and 
the argument that has been sometimes brought forward, 
that the word “Nizamut” means simply “government,” 
and that those allowances were for the expense of carry- 
ing on the administration, falls to the ground at once. 
No part of the expense of administration was ever paid 
out of the Nizamut stipend. 

After their acquisition of the Dewannee, but more par- 
ticularly during the minority of two Nawabs in succes- 
sion, between 1 766 and 1782, the East India Company 
contrived to possess themselves of all the functions of 
executive administration ; the judicial department alone 
being left under the partial control of the Native Prince 
until 1793. The Nawab Nazim was thus gradually re- 
duced to the position of a mediatised Sovereign. 

* Ante, p. xiv. 

t Papers, Nawab Nazim (371 of 1870), pp. 13, 14; Post, p. 27. 
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During this double minority, also, — by means of two 
Treaties, and the arbitrary suspension by order of the 
Court of Directors of one half of the Nawab’s allowances 
during “the nonage” of the younger of these Princes, 
which suspension was extended indefinitely until it 
became permanent, — the Nizamut stipend was gradually 
reduced to the amount at which it has been fixed for the 
last hundred years, £'160,000 per annum. 

During this same period of their “nonage”, the two 
minor Nawabs were, by some process of management or 
guardianship, deprived of large landed estates, the pos- 
session of which would for ever have secured the family 
from being entirely dependent on the honour and for- 
bearance of the stronger party to the Treaty of 1770, 
and from being stigmatised in 1871 by Mr. Grant Duff, 
the Under Secretary of State for India, as “titled stipen- 
diaries,” “recipients of the bounty of the British Govern- 
ment.” The Nizamut stipend, therefore, is not merely a 
perpetual annuity, settled on a mediatised Princely family 
in consideration of the loss of their sovereignty, and of 
great political services rendered to the Imperial Govern- 
ment, but stands also as compensation for the loss of 
their domains. In consequence of these losses and reduc- 
tions, the Nawab Nazim has a much smaller income than 
several noblemen and land-holders in Bengal, — the Bajah 
of Burdwan, for example, about the richest man in India, 
— who, nevertheless, would not think of claiming for them- 
selves anything like an equality of rank with the descend- 
ant of the rulers of the country and grantors of their estates, 
and would never address him in writing except in the 
style of a humble petitioner. 

For the whole of the Nizamut stipend of £160,000 
the Nawab Nazim is required to grant his acquittance, 
although only the sum of £70,000 is paid directly to 
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him, — the rest being apportioned out to other members 
of the family, or added to the Nizamut Fund. The pre- 
sent Nawab alleges — in pursuance of long-standing claims 
—that the accumulations of this Fund have been allowed 
to grow far beyond what was contemplated and stipulated 
in the several arrangements between his predecessors and 
the Government of India ; that lapsed pensions and allow- 
ances of deceased relatives and dependents are constantly 
being absorbed into the Fund, instead of being restored 
to the income of the head of the family ; that sums from 
the Fund are applied to purposes foreign to the interests 
of the Nizamut ; and that by these processes a great part 
of the assignment under treaty is improperly withheld 
from the Nawab, and a large amount of family property 
intercepted by the British Government. 

But these are points of minor importance, mere details 
in the inquiry for which the Nawab sues, when compared 
with the main point of the threatened subjection of his 
heir, at the next succession, to a very considerable dimin- 
ution of his prescriptive income, to the total sequestra- 
tion, however disguised and glorified, of the accumulated 
family capital, and to the denial of his hereditary rank, 
with the necessary consequences of social humiliation and 
heavy loss to the entire family. 

In 1869 the Nawab Nazim arrived in London. On the 
28th of July in that year he presented his Memorial to 
the Secretary of State, the Duke of Argyll. In con- 
formity with the rule in such cases, the Memorial was 
sent to the Government of India for their comments and 
report. A full year and a day elapsed before the opinions 
of the Governor-General and Council were embodied in a 
despatch dated the 29th of July, 1870.* It reached this 
country of course after the close of the Parliamentary 

* Papers, Nawab Nazim (116 of 1871), p. 2. 
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session • and the Duke of Argyll’s letter to the Nawab, 
in reply to his Highness’s Memorial, is dated the 23rd of 
December, 1870.* This communication from the Secre- 
tary of State conveys, in colourless language and with a 
total avoidance of argumentative exposition, his general 
concurrence with the views of the despatch of the 1 7th 
June, 1864, from Sir Charles Wood, who was then Secre- 
tary of State, while the Duke of Argyll was Lord Privy 
Seal, and who now, as Lord Halifax, holds the Privy Seal 
in the same Cabinet in which the Duke sits as Secretary 
of State for India. 

The only noteworthy passage in the Duke’s letter to 
the Nawab is his Grace’s declaration that “having de- 
liberately considered the circumstances of the treaties” 
between his “Highness’s predecessors on the one side and 
the British Government on the other”, he “can come to no 
other conclusion than that they were not of an hereditary 
nature ”, — a conclusion which, even if it were sound and 
tenable, entirely passes by the prescriptive claims of the 
Nizamut, proved and displayed by the uniform and re- 
iterated statements and acts of all British authorities, at 
home and in India, for a hundred years, and which, in 
the absence of any Treaty, would amply suffice to estab- 
lish the hereditary nature of the Nawab’s dignity and 
revenue. 

But if the Duke’s letter calls for no critical remark, 
confined as it is to a pointless declaration of adherence to 
previous official proceedings, the same cannot be said of 
the positions assumed in the House of Commons by the 
Under-Secretary of State on the 4th July, 1871, when 
after an interval of two years — caused, as we have seen, 
by no delay on the Nawab’s part, — the motion for a 
Select Committee to inquire into the Treaties between 

* Papers, Nawab Nazim (116 of 1871), p. 8. 
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the East India Company and the Nawab Nazim of 
Bengal, was introduced by Mr. Haviland Burke. No 
one on that occasion can have been prepared for the 
offensive weapons produced and the new ground occupied 
by Mr. Grant Duff. We shall endeavour to show in the 
following pages that these newly invented weapons of 
offence are by no means arms of precision, and that, 
however well calculated to inflict pain, their effect cannot 
be fatal.- We shall endeavour to show that the new 
ground occupied is false and treacherous, and that 
although for once a lightly equipped partisan may skim 
over the surface, it will not bear even his weight a second 
time. 

When a professed judge has adopted the style and 
tactics of a partisan, the appellant may be excused, and 
his cause ought to suffer no prejudice, if he calls in the 
aid of a professed advocate.* The only tribunal before 
which the appeal can be heard is by no means generally 
well instructed in Indian affairs. It will be one of our 
objects to expose the flagrant misdirection of the tribunal, 

* Although I have no objection to the character of advocate in this case, 
— one of a class especially needing advocacy, and accepted for advocacy or 
advice by some of the most eminent living judges and counsel, — let me ob- 
serve that the principles and political considerations on which my argu- 
ments proceed are not the growth of the present occasion, but have been, 
brought forward by me, in season and out of season,— -officially, more 
strongly than such humble places as I filled usually permit, officiously, 
by such literary means as were available, — for more than fifteen years ; 
and that I did not want a rebellion to teach them to me ; that in 1856 
I placed on official record the cruel results of disinheriting the heir of 
the Eajah of Nagpore; that in 1857, under very peculiar circumstances, 

I addressed a refutation of Lord Dalhousie’s novel doctrine of Ct Lapse”, 
as applied in the recent annexations of Nagpore and Jharxsi, directly to 
Lord Canning, and suggested the reconstitution of the former Native 
State. In April 1861, an article from my pen (reprinted in 1864 in 
The Empire in India), recommended the very policy towards Mysore, — 
the maintenance of the State under an adopted heir, and the gradual 
restoration of Native agency, — which in 1867 was ordered by the Secre- 
tary of State to be carried out in every particular, — E. B. 
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at the first hearing last year, by the official representative 
of the Imperial Government, who would naturally he ex- 
pected and trusted to give full and accurate information 
as to the facts of the case, and its political and social 
hearings. 

What is to become of this expectation and trust, what 
can he thought of the merits of the official answer, when 
it appears that Mr. Grant Duff’s contemptuous assertions, 
that “the Nawab Nazim of Bengal is no Prince”, that 
“his father was no Prince”, that “his grandfather was no 
Prince”, that “none of his predecessors have been Indian 
Princes”, constitute an irreconcileable defiance of history, 
of law, and of the innumerable declarations and uniform 
practice of our Government down to the present day ? 
What will be thought of the inherent strength of the 
official case, when Mr. Grant Duff’s bold assertion that 
the Treaty of 1770 between the East India Company 
and the Nawab Mobaruk-ood-Dowlah, “was never ratified 
by the proper authority, and never acted on during the 
whole of the life of the person to whose life it exclusively 
applied,” appears to be totally without foundation, — 
when it is proved that it was “ratified by the proper 
authority”; that the Court of Directors (to whose arbi- 
trary action the Under Secretary most inaccurately 
refers,) approved and confirmed the Treaty; that it was 
“acted on” in every respect, without a jot or tittle of 
deduction, during two years of the life of the Nawab 
Mobaruk-ood-Dowlah, and, saving the arbitrary and pro- 
fessedly temporary modification of one of its provisions, 
during the whole of his life ; and that so far from this 
Treaty being “exclusively applied” to the life of that 
Nawab, it was to be “inviolably observed for ever”, and 
has been repeatedly and continuously recognised as a still 
subsisting Treaty during the life of every successor to the 
Nizamut, including the present Nawab ? 
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What can he thought of the competence of Mr. Grant 
Duff to grasp the complex problem of the social and sec- 
tarian forces at work in India, when he is found speaking 
of the people of Bengal as “a Hindoo population,”* totally 
ignoring the Mussulman inhabitants, who form a consider- 
able part of the population, and who far surpass all other 
sects and classes in average intelligence and spirit, in 
social organisation and political capacity ? 

The Under Secretary’s failure to appreciate the im- 
portance of the Mussulman community as a constituent 
in the population of Bengal, — his utter inability to realise 
the scene of action, the plot of the drama, or the places 
of the several performers, — tempt us to hazard a conjec- 
ture that he must have been tutored in his own part by 
some one accepted at the India Office as an expert hi 
Bengal affairs. Keeping in view the high probability of 
such instruction, it is necessary to recollect that in the 
whole matter of the Nawab’s appeal the original respon- 
dent is the provincial Government of Bengal, under which 
the immediate supervision of Nizamut affairs has always 
been left ; and that the functionaries of that Province 
have., evinced on every possible occasion, from the first 
establishment of British power down to the present day, 
the most marvellous lack of insight into Mahomedan 
opinion and feeling, and into the fluctuations and pro- 
gress of the Mahomedan movement. It matters not 
whether this blindness is altogether an incurable defect, 
or whether, — as we are inclined to think, — it arises from 
that haughty and unsympathetic indifference to every 
social and spiritual force of purely Native growth, which 
a true statesman might be expected to overcome, but 
which has always been the weakness of our system in 
India, hardly less prevalent among the supreme than 


* Post, p. 64. 
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among the subordinate authorities, most conspicuous at 
the great centres of British power, and preeminently so 
at Calcutta. 

At Calcutta, where everything is bedaubed with a thin 
wash of European culture, — where gas-lamps and an 
Italian Opera House, daily newspapers and an Art 
Union, attest the progress of humanity, where the palan- 
quin has given place to the brougham, and Baboos in 
patent-leather boots display then - enlightenment by eat- 
ing beef-steaks and drinking bottled porter,- — the highly 
placed English officials of long service and great experi- 
ence become quite unable to realise the possibility of any 
attack on Government within the Regulation Provinces 
more formidable than an ‘indignation’ meeting at the 
Town Hall, a memorial from the British Indian Associa- 
tion, or an article in the Hindoo Patriot. The same 
arrogant confidence has always been equally characteristic 
of the Viceregal Cabinet and Secretariat, and of the local 
Government of Bengal, in ordinary times, and has been 
very rapidly recovered after any shock or convulsion. 

It is well known that at the outbreak of the Rebellion 
of 1857, the only man in Lord Canning’s Council who 
perceived the dangerous crisis that had arrived, who fore- 
cast the magnitude of the struggle, and insisted that 
there must be no trifling with it, was General Sir John 
Low. The great Civilians were all for adhering to the 
strict forms of law. At first they would not believe that 
the contagion would spread through the army, — “they 
laid it down as a maxim that no corps ever mutinied 
which was properly commanded”.* When the defection 
of seventy Regiments overturned that theory, they main- 
tained that no civil district had risen, would or could rise 

* The Mutiny of the Bengal Arm/y, by One who has served under Sir 
Charles Napier (1857), p. 175. 
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in revolt, or that any part of the civil population could 
join or sympathise with the Sepoys, for this was a purely 
military mutiny. The extended area of insurrection soon 
upset this theory also ; but the old colleagues and sup- 
porters of Lord Dalhousie stuck to it as long as they 
could. 

In the extract already given from Sir John Kaye's his- 
tory we are told that the great danger of a Mahomedan 
rising in Bengal — more particularly if it could start from 
Moorshedabad as a centre, with the ostensible counte- 
nance of the Nawab, — was “ very patent to the under- 
standing of our enemies”, but that “ no thoughts of this 
kind disturbed the minds of our people”.* 

In the same beautiful spirit of undisturbed tranquillity 
and uninquiring confidence, Mr. (now Sir Frederick) 
Halliday, Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, totally dis- 
approved and denounced the precautionary measures 
taken in the middle of June, 1857, — the highest crisis of 
the insurrectionary spirit, — by Mr. William Tayler, Com- 
missioner of Patna, to frustrate the machinations of 
Wahabee conspirators. 

In order fully to appreciate what the situation was, it 
must be understood that Mr. Tayler was the responsible 
executive authority in the Province of Behar, with a 
population of several millions, composed of Hindoo tribes 
far more sturdy and turbulent than those of the Lower 
Districts of Bengal, and that the city of Patna, 380 miles 
from Calcutta, contains about 300,000 inhabitants, at 
least one-third being Mahomedan. 

Acting on good information which none but a ruler 
who was popular, genial, and accessible, as well as able, 
would have been likely to procure, and the accuracy of 
which has been marvellously proved by events long sub- 
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sequent, Mr. Tayler quietly arrested and kept in close 
but honourable custody the leaders of the Wahabee sect, 
among whom was a person of considerable wealth and in- 
fluence in the city of Patna, Moulavee Ahmed-oolla. Im- 
mediately on receiving intelligence of this step, the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor sent Mr. Tayler a curt requisition for 
copies of the documents on which he had based the arrest 
of the principal “ Wahabee gentlemen” . Mr. Halliday 
did not officially or openly condemn this measure at the 
time, nor directly interfere with Mr. Tayler’s orders. But 
his constant warnings and exhortations to do nothing 
“ harsh or illegal”, and to take care not to overstep the 
law ; his complimentary designation of the “ Wahabee 
gentlemen his extraordinary opinion, publicly recorded, 
that it was “ inconceivable the Sepoys at Dinapore ” (ten 
miles from Patna) “ should mutiny”, which, however, they 
did on the 23rd July, and that he “ could not believe 
we were in any danger at Patna”; are sufficient to show 
the justice of our allegation, that the Bengal authorities, 
even at the moment of greatest peril, have ever mani- 
fested an ignorant contempt for the social and spiritual 
forces that sway the masses around them. 

Mr. Tayler checked and confounded the Wahabee de- 
signs until military operations rendered their immediate 
renewal hopeless ; he saved our Government from an im- 
measurable aggravation of its difficulties, but he did not 
duly revere those in the brotherhood of the Bengal Civil 
Service who had attained to a higher step in the hierarchy. 
He observed, inquired, thought and acted promptly, but 
in an unheard-of predicament some of his acts were un- 
precedented and officially irregular. He was removed from 
Patna; and, being a man of high courage and independent 
spirit, the treatment he received from Government, — for, 
of course the Lieutenant-Governor’s authority was sup- 
ported, — drove him from the service. 
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Mr. Tayler’s successor at Patna, carefully instructed to 
repair all breaches in the Regulations, at once released 
the “ Wahabee gentlemen” from their confinement, re- 
ceived Moulavee Ahmed-oollah, their chief, with open 
arms, condoled with him on his unmerited sufferings, and 
congratulated him on his emancipation. The new Com- 
missioner also reported, in words expressly approved by 
the Lieutenant-Governor, — 

“ Witli regard to the Wahabees, it is only necessary to say 
that there is not the slightest proof that any danger was to he 
apprehended from this sect.” 

“Mr. Tayler, indeed, talks of the men he arrested as the 
Wahabee leaders, but they were book-men, and had the sect 
been inclined to fight they would assuredly have selected other 
leaders.” 

“ Without positively affirming the fact, I confess a doubt has 
often occurred to me whether Mr. Tayler was not worked upon 
to arrest the Wahabees, simply in order to get out of the way 
men who were likely to interfere with the plans of the conspi- 
rators. There is at least, as will be seen, some grounds for this 
hypothesis. There is none for attributing seditious designs to 
the Wahabees.” 

Mr. Tayler and his principal Mussulman subordinate, 
Mowla Buksh, — the confidence placed in whom proves 
that the Commissioner had no prejudice against Mahome- 
dans, — having been removed from Patna, the much- 
injured Wahabees were taken into high favour. As if to 
demonstrate the absurdity of all suspicions against these 
harmless “book-men”, their leader, that respectable “Wa- 
habee gentleman”, Moulavee Ahmed-oollah, was placed on 
the Committe of Public Instruction at Patna, where he 
sat for several years with the Commissioner, Collector, 
Civil Surgeon, and other English officials. He was also 
made an Assessor of Income Tax. These two appoint- 
ments, giving him constant access to the local authorities, 
and showing how well he stood with them, were calcu- 
lated very much to strengthen his position. Had not 
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Wahabee influence reached far beyond the limits of the 
Bengal Presidency, it might apparently have continued 
to spread and work, unseen and unchecked, recruiting its 
followers and over-awing its opponents, until the supreme 
opportunity arrived. But the very extent of its opera- 
tions led to the detection of its leaders. 

In 1863 Moulavee Ahmed-oollah had the honour of 
being presented to the Viceroy of India in the reception- 
hall of Belvedere House at Calcutta. In 1864 he was 
transported for life to the Andaman Islands. 

Seven years had scarcely elapsed since Mr. Tayler was 
removed from Patna, condemned as having “caused gene- 
ral scandal and discontent” by his administration, parti- 
cularly by that act of wanton oppression against those 
inoffensive and loyal subjects, the “Wahabee gentlemen”, 
— seven years had scarcely elapsed since Mr. Halliday, 
the Lieutenant-Governor, sent an official letter containing 
high praise of the “ Wahabee gentlemen” to the public 
journals, and had it placed on record in every Commis- 
sioner’s office in Bengal, — when a police-officer from the 
Punjaub arrived at Patna, apprehended Moulavee Ahmed- 
oollah and his brother Y ahiya Ali, searched their houses, 
and carried them off to be tried for their lives on several 
charges of treason. 

For immediately after the costly and bloody Umbeyla 
campaign of 1863, under General Sir Neville Chamber- 
lain, against the Wahabee fanatics of Sittana, judicial in- 
vestigations clearly established the fact that the hostile 
colony beyond the North-Western corner of the Punjaub 
frontier was recruited and subsidised from the British 
Provinces of Bengal and Hindostan, that Patna had 
been for many years the head-quarters, arsenal, and bank, 
the very centre and hot-bed of this fanatical and treason- 
able organisation ; and that those innocent “ book-men”, 
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Moulavee Ahmed-oolla and his brother Yahiya All, were 
its leading spirits and most active supporters, incessantly 
preaching a Jihad or religious war against the British 
Government, deputing emissaries throughout Bengal to 
promote the entei*prise, and forwarding men, money, and 
arms to the stronghold of the brigands beyond our frontier. 
They were condemned to death, but the sentence was 
commuted to transportation for life. 

Immediately after the conviction of Moulavee Ahmed- 
oolla, the life of the Judge of Patna, Mr. Ainslie, who had 
tried the case, was attempted by a Mahomedan, who, 
after being found guilty in the local court, was acquitted 
by the appellate tribunal on the ground of insanity. The 
murderous assault failed, and the prosecution of the as- 
sailant failed also. It has been suspected that if he was 
mad, there was some method in his madness. 

The suspicion that there is some method in such mad- 
ness, cannot but become still stronger when the circum- 
stances of two similar acts that have been perpetrated 
within the last year, — with no failure, alas ! in either in- 
stance, — are duly considered. Two noble victims have 
fallen before the knife of the assassin, and in each case 
there was that same apparent absence of motive for the 
ciime which gave plausibility to the plea of insanity in 
the case of unsuccessful assault on the Judge of Patna. 
The fact that he had just convicted and sentenced Mou- 
lavee Ahmed-oolla, was at the time scarcely noted. 

In consequence of fresh information from the Punjaub 
and North-West Provinces, inquiries into the Wahabee 
conspiracy and propaganda were pursued with augmented 
energy in 1869 and 1810. Several persons allied by re- 
lationship or close business connections with the “ head 
centres” of Wahabeeism at Patna, were apprehended, — 
two of higher position and greater wealth than the others 
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being kept in jail for more than a year by a special pro- 
cess, very seldom put in force, a simple warrant of deten- 
tion under the seal and sign manual of the Viceroy him- 
self. These persons applied to the High Court of Cal- 
cutta for a writ of habeas corpus. After long argument 
this application and several others made on their behalf, 
were rejected by Mr. Justice Norman. The same Judge 
was expected to preside, as Acting Chief Justice, when 
their appeal from the verdict and sentence of the Ses- 
sions Court on their trial came up for hearing. On the 
threshold of the High Court, where the Wahabee conspi- 
rators would have been brought for judgment before him, 
Chief Justice Norman was struck down in open day. The 
assassin, having in all probability heard something, or 
having been instructed, as to the escape of the criminal 
on a previous occasion, feigned insanity. That expedient 
proving useless, he died and made no sign. 

Lord Mayo was the Viceroy who instituted and carried 
on with unprecedented vigour, the renewed inquisition 
into the doings of the Wahabee confederacy. By a strange 
fatality he visits the very place to which Moulavee 
Ahmed-oolla and the other convicted leaders of that con- 
federacy were transported, and where they are known to 
have been allowed to hold communication with a large 
number of other prisoners, and to maintain a correspond- 
ence with their brethren and co-religionists at home. It 
may not be clear whether they had notice of the intended 
visit, or not, though the necessary preparations' in the 
settlement must have told them ; but the broad facts at 
least are certain, that their arch-enemy, the highest em- 
bodiment of the great Jnfidel Power possessing India, 
who had even put forth ins personal prerogative for the 
arrest and detention of the elect, comes to the Andaman 
Islands, where these fanatics are kept under very loose 
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discipline, and the knife of an assassin once more strikes 
down the most exalted person within reach, the person 
above all others whom the Wahabees had reason to hate. 
That may be a merely fortuitous concurrence of circum- 
stances. Here are three murderous assaults by Maho- 
medans on high English officials. In not one of these 
cases is there any trace of private vengeance to be grati- 
fied, or of personal rancour against the intended victim. 
The strange points of agreement between these three 
outrages, of which one only failed in its fatal object, and 
their apparent coincidence in tune and place with the 
trial and punishment of certain Wahabee traitors, may 
be quite accidental and really insignificant ,* but we are 
certainly not going to be brought over to that opinion by 
any assurances from the very highest officials at Calcutta, 
or from the most experienced and distinguished advisers 
of the Crown in London who have been transplanted from 
Calcutta. We have had too much proof of the arrogant 
apathy and blind self-complacency that have long pre- 
vailed ha that quarter, to look there for an intelligent, 
patient, and tolerant appreciation of what is bad, or of 
what is good, in any one of the religious and social move- 
ments that are stirring the depths of the Indian popula- 
tion. They care for none of these things, and therefore 
they have never known anything about them, until some 
paroxysm has revealed their existence. The Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal, who in 1857 “could not believe we 
were in any danger at Patna”, who considered that there 
were no “grounds for attributing seditious designs to the 
Wahabees”, and “not the slightest proof that any danger 
was to be apprehended from this sect”,* who evinced so 
much pity and sympathy for tlie harmless “ book-men” 
cruelly confined on suspicion by Commissioner Tayler, 
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and who gave them public favour and confidence while 
they were actually engaged in those hostile and treason- 
able operations against the British Government for which 
they were eventually transported to the Andaman Islands, 
— was the same Lieutenant-Governor who in 1853 con- 
curred as Councillor in Lord Dalhousie’s persecution of 
the Nawab Nazim for imaginary misconduct. Very highly, 
therefore, -as any one may estimate the services and repu- 
tation of Sir Frederick Halliday, who is now a Member of 
the Secretary of State’s Council, we must urge that in 
this particular matter of the Nawab Nazim’s claims, his 
opinion can hardly be accepted as an unbiassed one, and 
that in the general matter of Mahomedanism in India, and 
of the policy to be pursued for the guidance and control 
of the Mahomedan movement, his opinion can scarcely be 
considered as of any value at all. We should say the 
same of any other permanent official or Councillor at the 
India Office, who has been trained amidst the narrow 
prejudices and odious exclusiveness of Bengal Civilianism. 
And therefore we are not in the least surprised that Mr. 
Grant Duff was so badly instructed. 

A few sentences from the recently recorded views of 
tw T o eminent men, both of whom have had a more exten- 
sive and varied experience of Indian life than falls to the 
lot of most public servants, and whose opportunities of 
inquiry and observation have not been confined to the 
scenes of their military achievements, will afford a brief 
but sufficient testimony that this is not a period of gene- 
ral contentment and stagnation in India, but that it is a 
period of political stir and intellectual unrest, and that, 
among other symptoms of that unrest, there is a widely- 
spread Mahomedan movement in progress, which deserves 
to be studied and understood. The late Commander-in- 
Chief of India, Lord Sandhurst, in a Minute dated the 
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9th September, 1870, after speaking of “ many great 
changes", which have “tended to disturb and perplex, 
not only the Native soldiers themselves, but all that part 
of the population directly or indirectly connected with 
them", and of the possibilities of a “time of disorder", 
and of “ embodied insurrection", says : — 

" Our whole experience of India should warn us that we cannot 
always depend upon tranquillity ; that disturbances arise when 
they are least expected ; and, when they commence at one point, 
unless immediately checked, they are sure to he followed at 
others"* 

The present Commander-in-Chief in India, Lord Napier 
of Magdala, in a Minute dated 14th November, 1870, 
warns us emphatically not to be too confident in our in- 
herent strength : — 

\ / “ In looking to our general position in India, I cannot find 

X ground for believing that we may neglect any means of maintain- 
* * ing our supremacy, or disarm, without risk, in a fancied security. 

It appears to me that we never had less hold on the affections of 
the people than at the present. 

“ The remembrance of the benefits which we conferred on the 
people of the parts of India which we relieved from oppression 
and misrule, has passed away with the people of those days ; the 
present generation only consider their present restraints and the 
obligations imposed on them ; and the more educated and am- 
bitious look for a larger share of places of influence and emolument 
than they now possess. 

“ The Mahomedan movement, though the scope of its objects 
and intentions has not been fully brought to light, shows a much 
wider extent and combination than we have hitherto appre- 
ciated.'”'!’ 

It might be thought, to say the least, very doubtful 
whether the Mahomedan movement can be mitigated or 
managed by persecuting the Conservative leaders of 
Mahomedan society. 

Mr. Grant Duff, — badly instructed, as we said before, — 

* Papers, Indian Military Expenditure (467 of 1871) d 349 
t Ibid., p. 371. 1 
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seems to know nothing of the Mussulman community in 
Bengal, and places the supposed interests of “ a Hindoo 
population” in direct antagonism with those of “ a Maho- 
medan family”. In protesting against the continuance of 
the large assignment of public revenue to the Nizamut 
after the demise of the present Nawab, the Under Secre- 
tary professes to speak on behalf of “the tax-payers”, 
the people of India. Any professions of a regard for 
economy may be received thankfully, if not with great 
confidence, from the official spokesman of the most extra- 
vagant Government in the world. But after all there is 
not much in what he said on this point. The only ques- 
tion is whether the Nizamut stipend is hereditary or not. 
Of course by the repudiation or reduction of any annual 
charge on the revenue, — the interest on public debt, for 
example, — there is an apparent gain for the Government 
and the taxpayer. The same may be said of annexations 
of territory, the confiscation of estates and personal pro- 
perty. But the gain is very often merely apparent and 
utterly fallacious. The only question worth asking is 
whether the proposed acquisition or resumption is just or 
not. All our Indian experience hitherto shows that what- 
ever revenue we have acquired by an illegitimate process 
we have always had to expend, and more too, in estab- 
lishments. Moral force and willing allegiance being lost 
or impaired, must be replaced by physical force. A 
British garrison costs more than a British Besident. 

It may well be doubted whether either the Bonaparte 
family or the French tax-payers have gained anything — 
or ever could have gained anything, if the Second Em- 
pire had lasted, — by the confiscation of the Orleans 
property. 

If Mr. Grant Duff can devise no more effectual means 
for improving the financial condition of India, and for 
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making our Government popular with, the tax-payers, 
than that of impoverishing the great political stipen- 
diaries, he will never make a name as an Indian states- 
man. Neither popularity nor a balance is to be got in 
that way. That way madness lies. 
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Buried in a confused mass of official documents — a few 
needles in a huge bin of chaff, — the points of the case of 
the Nawab Nazim of Bengal may well have eluded the 
search of many who really sought the truth of the matter. 
As to the great majority of public men, among the hun- 
dred subjects that are daily contending for their attention, 
it is difficult to conceive of any one that can appear, 
primd facie, more uninteresting or less urgent. It is not 
too much to say that there is a general aversion to 
Indian affairs, as being peculiarly unintelligible and 
having no direct bearing on the interests of constituencies, 
and of the immediate circles within which the Members 
of both Houses of Parliament live and move and have 
their being and business. And this general aversion very 
naturally tends to become special, when the Indian affair 
in question presents itself in the form of a personal 
grievance, and is depicted by those responsible Ministers 
and officials who ought to know all about it, as merely 
the discontented demand of a great stipendiary for some 
additional emoluments and privileges, “not only far greater 
in degree, but totally different in kind” — in the words of 
Mr. Grant Duff, the Under Secretary of State for India,* 
— from what he has hitherto enjoyed. 

If this were really a fair epitome of the Nawab’s claims, 
— confessedly incapable, as they are, of prosecution or 
realisation by any legal process, — it would be hopeless to 
try to get a hearing for them by any statesman or any 
political critic whose help would be valuable. But it is 
by no means a fair epitome of the question. 

The Nawab does not, in fact, claim anything for him- 

Speech in the House of Commons, 4th July, 1871. 
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self or for liis descendants, “greater in degree,” or “differ- 
ent in kind,” from what he now possesses. The question, 
from his point of view, is whether on his decease the 
dig nity and the endowment settled on his family by 
treaty, shall he lowered and lessened in a very great 
degree, and the existing securities for their continuance 
formally disavowed and destroyed, — whether his son and 
successor shall be reduced to a mere stipendiary, invested, 
perhaps, with some new title of nobility, but degraded 
from his hereditary rank. 

The question for the statesman, in office or in opposition, 
who takes, or has taken, or aspires to take, a part in 
rul ing the Empire, is whether it is worth while, for the 
sake of an insignificant pecuniary saving, to violate a most 
conspicuous engagement, thereby awakening throughout 
India alarming recollections that had almost been set at 
rest, shaking genei'al confidence in British good faith, and 
encouraging a spirit of lawlessness and fanaticism. 

The question for the practical as well as for the critical 
politician, wherever his work may lie, — in Parliament, in 
the press or in party management, is this, — whether the 
rapacious policy, from which the late Lord Dalhousie’s 
name will be for ever inseparable, and which has been 
dormant for some years, is to be insidiously revived, so as 
to form the starting-point and precedent for a new series 
of confiscations. 

In the interval of about three years immediately 
following the mutinies and rebellion of 1851, during 
which Indian affairs occupied an unusual space in public 
attention and underwent a thorough discussion, one 
principle for the future government of our great Eastern 
Empire seemed to have got hold of the national consci- 
ence, — that the levelling system of grasping by every 
doubtful pretext and pretence at opportunities of appro- 
priating estates and revenue, to the detriment and ruin 
of the heads of Native society, should cease. And 
this principle was apparently accepted by nearly all states- 
men of eminence, without distinction of party, who were 
not themselves officially implicated in the process of 
disinheritance and forfeiture. 
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Many remarkable speeches by leading men in both 
Houses of Parliament, and many public measures, contri- 
buted in that interval of about three years to the general 
impression in India that the Government would hence- 
forward maintain a restorative and conservative policy in 
their dealings with Native Princes. 

On the 2nd August, 1858, the great statute was passed 
whereby the Queen assumed the direct administration of 
her Oriental dominions. On the 1st of the ensuing 
November the Royal Proclamation was issued from 
Allahabad by her Majesty’s first Viceroy, Earl Canning, 
and was published on the same day in every city and 
large station of India. The Sovereign of the British 
Empire spoke face to face for the first time with her 
Indian Allies, feudatories and subjects. No document 
published by the British Government in India has ever 
produced so profound a sensation. Appearing in the 
hour of strength and triumph, breathing words of mercy 
and benevolence where vengeance ana mistrust might 
have been expected, this Proclamation gave with no 
uncertain sound the true ring of Royal magnanimity. 

But more especially, in consequence of the following 
weighty assurances, the Queen’s Proclamation was hailed 
as a solemn pledge of security in the future for the great 
representative families of every tribe and creed, so many 
of whom had fallen from their high estate under the 
policy of Lord Dalhousie’s administration. 

" We hereby announce to the Native Princes of India that all 
Treaties and Engagements made with them by or under the 
authority of the Honourable the East India Company, are by IJs 
accepted, and will be scrupulously maintained ; and We look for 
the like observance on their part. 

“We desire no extension of Our present territorial possessions! 
and, while we will permit no aggression upon Our dominions or 
Our rights to be attempted with impunity, We shall sanction no 
encroachment on those of others. We shall respect the rights, 
dignity, and honour of Native Princes as Our own / 5 

A copy of this Royal Proclamation was officially fur- 
nished to his Highness the Nawab Nazim of Bengal, 
Behar and Orissa. 

In Loi'd Canning’s despatch to the Secretary of State, 
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dated 30th April 1860, commonly called the Adoption 
Despatch, the unfounded prerogative of “Lapse” was 
expressly surrendered, which had been the most fatal 
weapon in Lord Dalhousie’s armoury ; and repeated ad- 
missions were therein made, in contravention of the 
doctrine recently held as orthodox at Calcutta, to the 
effect that “ the safety of our rule is increased, not dimin- 
ished, by the maintenance of Native Chiefs well affected to 
us,” and that it must always he advisable to “treat the 
Chiefs and influential families with consideration and 
generosity”. Two remarkable passages may well be 
quoted here. 

“ Notwithstanding the greater purity and enlightenment of our 
administration, its higher tone, and its surer promise of future 
benefit to the people, as compared with any Native Government, 
I still think that we have before us a higher and more pressing 
duty than that of extending our direct rule, and that our first 
care should be to strengthen that rule within its present limits, 
and to secure for our general supremacy the contented acqui- 
escence and respect of all who are subjected to it. 

“ Our supremacy will never be heartily accepted and respected 
so long as we leave ourselves open to the doubts which are now 
felt, and which our uncertain policy has justified, as to our ulti- 
mate intentions towards Native States/'’ 

Sir Charles Wood, in his reply of the 26th of July, 
1860, to Lord Canning’s Adoption Despatch, says : — 

“ In the sentiments expressed in your Excellency’s letter of 
the 30th of April, I entirely concur. It is not by the extension 
of our Empire that its permanence is to be secured, but by the 
character of British rule in the territories already committed to 
our care, and by practically demonstrating that we are as willing 
to respect the rights of others as we are capable of maintaining 
our own.” 

Now it is very true that in the complete or partial 
resumption of the revenue assigned under Treaty to the 
Nawab Nazim, and the extinction of his titular dignity, 
there would be no territorial extension of the Empire. It 
would be a confiscation of income, not of land, a reduction 
of Princely rank, not of sovei'eign power. But at the 
same time, it appears very doubtful whether “the character 
of British rule” would be exalted by such a measure, or 
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whether it would amount to a “practical demonstration” 
that “we are as willing to respect the rights of others as 
we are capable of maintaining our own”. Some people 
might suppose that it would have a contrary tendency. 

Soon after the arrival in India of Sir Charles Wood’s 
reply, both despatches were published for general infor- 
mation. And in consequence of the entire approval by 
the Home authorities of the measures he had suggested, 
Lord Canning then circulated to the Princes and Chief- 
tains of India, sunnuds or patents. — all or nearly all of 
them dated 11th March, 1862, — assuring those who were 
Hindoos, that “on failure of natural heirs, the British 
Government would permit and confirm any adoption of a 
successor',” and those who were Mahomedans, that “the 
British Government would recognise and confirm any 
succession which may be legitimate according to Mahome- 
dan law”. 

In the Adoption Despatch Lord Canning had proposed 
“that the assurance should be given to every Chief who 
noiv governs his own territory, and who holds a position 
higher than that of a Jaghiredar”. And in every one of 
the circular sunnuds it was announced that “Her Majesty” 
was “desirous that the Governments of the several Princes 
and Chieftains who now govern their own territories should 
be perpetuated, and that the representation and dignity 
of their Houses should be continued.” Lord Canning, 
however, did not rigidly confine the distribution of these 
patents within the prescribed limits ; some inconsistencies 
and irregularities may be pointed out, while in certain 
instances there was a decided inapplicability in the 
stereotyped language of the sunnud to the political status 
of the recipient. 

For example, sunnuds were sent to two Mahratta 
Princes, — the Rajah of Kolapore, who had not “governed 
his own territories” for sixteen years, and the Rajah of 
Sawunt Warree, who had not “governed his own terri- 
tories” for twenty-four years.* These two States were 
taken, just as Mysore had been taken in 1831, under 

* Aitchison’s Treaties , Calcutta, 1864 (Longmans, London), vol. vi, pp. 
90,114,118. 
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British management, — Sawunt Wai’ree in 1838, Kolapore 
in 1846, — after a period of disorder and rebellion, -which 
in the case of Kolapore assumed the proportions of a war 
against the British Government. Both of these Principal- 
ities had also, like Mysore, been marked down for an- 
nexation on the death of the reigning Princes ; but being, 
unlike Mysore, very small and poor States, they were 
reprieved in 1860, when it began to be acknowledged, 
even at Calcutta, that the policy of annexation was for 
the most part a financial failure. 

The Rajah of Sawunt Warree does not “now govern his 
own territories”. He receives at this day a fixed allowance 
from the revenues of the State, which is still retained under 
British management. 

Again, sunnuds were issued to Sirdar Shumsher Sing 
Sindhanwalla and to Rajah Tej Sing, in which they were 
styled “Princes who now govern their own territories,” 
although, as admitted subsequently in the authorised 
Collection of Treaties, they were in fact, “ ordinary jaghi- 
redars, having ordinary magisterial and revenue powers 
within their estates, but no powers of government”, t 

A sunnud in the same terms was granted to the Rajah 
of Benares, f a personage of great dignity and influence, 
but actually no more then a Zemindar or land-holder, 
having no “State” under his rule, and no powers of govern- 
ment. 

Lord Dalhousie had refused in 1854 to recognise the 
succession of Janojee Bhonsla, the grand-nephew and 
adopted heir of the last Rajah of Nagpore, and had 
annexed the State as a “lapse”. In consideration of the 
good conduct of the family during the rebellion of 1857, 
the title of Rajah and the ancient estates of the family 
were secured to Janojee Bhonsla and his heirs, with the 
right of adoption recognised, under a sunnud from Lord 
Canning. J It does- not, however, appear that this was one 
of the circular sunnuds of the 11th of March, 1862. 

Thus the circulation of the patents of 1862, restoring- 
some of the rights of inheritance which a previous admini- 

* Aitchison’s Treaties , Calcutta, 1863 (Longmans, and Co., London), 
vol. ii, p. 375. t Ibid., p. 67. J Ibid., vol. iii, p. 94. 
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stration had done so much to destroy, was not in practice 
confined by Lord Canning to those Princes who were then 
“governing their own territories”. In going as far as he 
did, that upright and high-minded ruler went far beyond 
his immediate advisers and chief officials at Calcutta. And 
yet he was not so completely free from local influences as 
to relinquish any of the past encroachments, or even to 
abandon, by a clearly declared principle, all claim to 
similar “lapses” in the future. A few reservations were 
still made, in petto; and, with the avowed object of secur- 
ing these reserved cases, the following plan was proposed 
in the Adoption Despatch. 

“ I recommend that in eveiy case, Mahomedan or Hindoo, the 
assurance should be conveyed to each Chief individually, and not 
by a general notification addressed to all. This would be neces- 
sary, in order to avoid future claims from petty Jaghiredars or 
others, whom it is not intended to include in this measure.” 

Among those “ others ,” whom it was “not intended to 
include in this measure,” were two of the highest import- 
ance, — the Rajah of Mysore and the Nawab of Bengal, 
neither of whom “ governed his own territories,” — the 
Rajah, however, being unquestionably the Sovereign of 
Mysore, although his executive powers were suspended ; 
while the Nawab, as unquestionably, merely held in 
Bengal, under Treaties that deprived him of all admini- 
strative authority, the position of a mediatised Prince. 

The Principality of Mysore, producing an annual revenue 
of more than a million sterling, was, with the exception of 
that of the Nizam of Hyderabad, the richest Native 
State in India. The Rajah’s personal income was nearly 
£140,000 a year. 

The Nawab of Bengal was the richest of all the 
mediatised Princes. His charge on the revenues of Ben- 
gal, — much reduced from its original amount by the 
recorded concessions, and subsequently by the helpless 
acquiescence of his predecessors, — stood then, as it stands 
at present, by the prescription of a century, and after five 
successions, at £160,000 per annum. 

These two rich benefices had been duly registered by 
Lord Dalhousie for sequestration on the death of their 
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respective incumbents, but the lives did not happen to 
fall in during his tenure of office. Nothing could have 
saved either of them if a demise had occurred in the midst 
of that brilliant career, — brilliant, that is to say, as 
painted by the principal actor himself. Every piece of 
work that he produced was blindly accepted at the 
value he chose to put upon it. The actual cost at the 
time was much greater than his English admirers ima- 
gined. But the real cost of the annexations only came to 
light, the real price only began to be paid, after he had 
left India. It is very doubtful whether it has yet been 
paid up in full. 

Although Lord Canning, enlightened by the phenomena 
of the mutinies and rebellion, manifested a large appreci- 
tion of what would be a sound Imperial policy in the 
Adoption Despatch and in some of his later dealings with 
Native States, he was not, as we have said, so fully 
emancipated from official orthodoxy as to reject the two 
rich legacies bequeathed by his predecessor. In secret 
Minutes recorded for his successor’s edification, Lord 
Dalhousie had pointed out the Mysore Rajah’s Principality 
and the Bengal Nawab’s endowment as good things that 
were likely to fall in, and must not be allowed to slip 
through our fingers.* 

Lord Canning unquestionably so far consented to the 
views of his predecessor as not to send the new patent 
of succession to either the Rajah of Mysore or the Nawab 
of Bengal. Besides these negative indications of concur- 
rence, two letters must be mentioned, — one addressed to 
the Rajah, the other intended for the Nawab’s perusal, — 
despatched within two months of Lord Canning’s departure 
from India, when he was enfeebled by the illness that was 
so soon to prove fatal. The letter for the Nawab’s infor- 
mation was dated on the 14th of January, and that 
addressed to the Rajah of Mysore on the 11th of March, 
1862, the very day before Lord Canning left Calcutta. 
He died in London on the 17th of June. These letters 

* The first Minute aimed against the permanence of the Nawab 
Nazim’s dignity was written in November, 1853. The Minute marking 
down the State of Mysore is dated 16th January, 1856. 
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are notoriously not of his composition, nor of the tone and 
temper that he was wont to sanction, although he signed 
them at the last moment, glad, probably, amidst an accumu- 
lation of arrears, to dispose of two irritating and perplex- 
ing subjects that pressed for settlement, and which he felt 
ought not to be transferred to Lord Elgin, after long delay, 
in an undetermined state. Both of these letters are 
written in a peculiarly offensive style, that became well 
known in subsequent years through the productions of the 
Calcutta Foreign Office, A remarkable similarity in 
language and in argument characterises these two des- 
patches. In both of them a perfectly novel position is 
taken up ; the Nawab and the Rajah are plainly told, for 
the first time in their lives, that their dignities and 
possessions are not hereditary. The Secretary to the 
Government of India thus instructs the Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor of Bengal : — 

“It should be clearly explained to His Highness, that the 
Governor-General in Council entirely rejects his claims so far as 
they are founded on the assertion of any Treaty-rights, or of any 
sovereign or hereditary titles, and that his recognised position in 
regard to the sum of sixteen lacs of Sicca rupees, now annually 
set apart for Nizamufc purposes, and to the accumulations thereof, 
is as follows : — 

“Since 1771, sixteen lacs of Eupees have been granted for 
Nizamut purposes. The continued payment of this sum is guaran- 
teed by no Treaty, and it has hitherto been paid of the free grace 
and favour of the British Government. It may cease, or may be 
diminished, whenever the Government shall determine, but there 
is no intention of making any change in the present arrangement 
during the lifetime of the present Nawab/* 

The Nawab of Bengal is charged in this despatch with 
having “set forth unfounded pretensions,” “erroneous 
statements and inferences”. 

In the letter addressed to the Rajah of Mysore, his 
Highness is accused of putting forward “pretensions based 
upon erroneous assumptions,” and “assumptions without 
foundation,” and his actual position, as interpreted by the 
official writer, is expounded as follows : — 

“ Your Highness is now enjoying the personal provision which 
was secured to you in the event of that Government resuming* 
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the administration of Mysore. This provision is a personal right, 
not a heritable one. It is not claimable as a right even by a 
uatui-al-born heir, however liberally the Government might of its 
own grace be disposed to deal with a claim from such a quarter. 

“ Your title to that right is exactly the same as was your title 
to the authority which you forfeited through misrule; that is, it 
rests upon favour shown to your Highness by the British Govern- 
ment in its mode of dealing with other rights which it had ac- 
quired by conquest.”* 

Just as the Nawab of Bengal was informed that the 
Governor-General rejected his claims, “founded on the 
assertion of treaty-rights, or of sovereign or hereditary 
titles,” so the Rajah of Mysore was told that he was “very 
ill-advised” to call in question the treatment of his affairs, 
“upon the grounds of assumed ancestral and hereditary 
rights which have no existence,” and that “the rights of 
conquest and sovereignty” belonged to the British Govern- 
ment, which had “become Sovereign” over the people of 
Mysore. 

But we know that Lord Canning’s policy in the Mysore 
case, as avowed in documents undoubtedly from his own 
pen, was based on grounds quite incompatible with the 
claim to territorial sovereignty in Mysore on the part of 
the British Government. Two years before this novel 
claim was advanced, Lord Canning had declared his belief 
that “by a little patience” the British Government would 
obtain “a bequest” of the Principality of Mysore “in free 
will” and “full sovereignty,” and “in a spirit of loyal 
attachment,” by its “venerable Sovereign,” — “more than 
sixty years of age, and of a family notoriously short-lived. ”+ 
In the despatch to the Secretary of State just quoted. 
Lord Canning repeatedly terms the Rajah the Sovereign 
of Mysore, and the people of that country “the subjects” 
of the Rajah, terms quite inconsistent with the alleged 
sovereignty of the British Government, to which Lord 
Canning set his signature one day before he left India. 
From the same despatch we learn that Lord Canning had 
been for a long time under the erroneous impression that 

* Tapers, Mysore (No. 112), 1866, p. 6. 

t Despatch to the Secretary of State (Sir Charles Wood), elated 30th 
March, 1860. 
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the Rajah did not wish to adopt an heir, and was desirous 
‘ ‘ that everything that he possessed should at his death pass 
into the hands” of the British Government, which will 
probably account for the adoption patent — forwarded, as 
we have seen, to several Princes who did not then “govern 
their own territories” — not having been sent to the Rajah 
of Mysore. 

It is impossible to say what would have been the counsel 
of Lord Canning if he had known that the Maharajah of 
Mysore would long outlive the period officially allotted to 
him, and would in due course adopt a young kinsman to 
be heir to all his possessions, as he did on the 18th of 
June, 1865. 

It is impossible to say how Lord Canning would have 
treated the Bengal Nawab’s case, if he had been able to 
give it his personal attention, instead of being compelled 
by ill health and an excessive press of business to leave 
it for disposal by a Secretary. But it is quite incredible 
that he should have ever deliberately denied the Nawab’s 
“ hereditary titles” and “ treaty-rights,” as was done in 
the passage extracted above from the letter of the 14th of 
January, 1862.* Such a denial would have been in fla- 
grant contradiction to all the previous utterances and acts 
of his official intercourse with the Nawab, as an example 
of which a sentence may be quoted from the letter address- 
ed to his Highness by Lord Canning, — in conformity with 
twenty precedents during the last century, — on arriving 
at Calcutta, to assume the office of Governor-General, and 
dated the 11th of March, 1856. 

“ Your Highness may be assured, the consideration, respect, 
and friendly interest in the prosperous administration of your 
affairs, and just regard to the honours and dignities due to your 
hereditary rank and the prescriptive privileges of your high station, 
guaranteed by the stipulations of subsisting Treaties and long 
established relations, observed and cherished by former Governors- 
General, will on the part also of this sincere friend, be fervently 
fostered and punctually fulfilled.” 

Mr. Edmonstone, also, Foreign Secretary under Lord 
Canning’s Government, wrote a semi-official letter, dated 

* Ante, p. 9. 
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8th. January, 1859, to Colonel Colin Mackenzie, who was 
then the Governor-General's Agent at the Nawab’s Court, 
one passage in which is enough to prove how far Lord 
Canning’s real opinions and feelings were from accordance 
with the acrimonious rejection of hereditary right con- 
tained in the letter of the 14th of January, 1862. The 
Agent had written to the Foreign Secretary, submitting a 
“Narrative of Nizamut affairs” for the consideration of 
Government, giving a general support to the Nawab’s 
claims and complaints, and laying particular stress on the 
hereditary tenure of his Highness’s dignity and revenue. 
Here is the extract from Mr. Edmonstone’s reply : — 

“ The narrative is extremely useful, and should awaken the 
attention of Government to the position of the Nawab and the 
state of its relations with him. The whole subject has been more 
than once under the consideration of the Governor-General, and 
has also been discussed with me as often ; but no final decision 
has been recorded, although I believe the Governor-General has 
made up his mind on the matter. I am not, of course, at liberty 
to inform you of the opinion the Governor-General appears to me 
to have formed, but I may say confidentially that it is not un- 
favourable. I wish you well in your endeavours to right His 
Highness, and have little doubt that you will succeed in some 
measure.” 

Of course it must be unequivocally acknowledged that no 
inferences or conjectures, however logical and reasonable, 
will suffice to disassociate Lord Canning personally from 
any proceeding of bis Government, so far as to release 
him from formal responsibility. The only grounds, indeed, 
on which we can hope to strip the two disinheriting 
despatches of such moral support as they might derive 
from Lord Canning’s deliberate approval, are those of the 
fatal illness which, during the last two months of his resi- 
dence in India, must have materially diminished his capa- 
city for work, never equal to that of his indefatigable pre- 
decessor. 

For all practical purposes, however, it has become an 
immaterial question whether the technical irregularity of 
separating Lord Canning from some of the last acts of his 
administration can be tolerated or not, for any weight or 
authority that the two disinheriting despatches may ever 
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have possessed has already been broken down by one of 
them having been utterly rejected and set aside by the 
Imperial Government with the cognizance and sanction 
of Parliament. And when Lord Cranborne (now Marquis 
of Salisbury), on the 23rd of February, and his immediate 
successor, Sir Stafford Northcote, on the 24th of May, 
1867, without the proposal of a division, almost without 
a word of doubt being heard, announced in the House of 
Commons their intention of reversing the decision of the 
Indian Government, repeatedly avowed, that Mysoi'e 
must be annexed, and of maintaining that Principality by 
the recognition of the Maharajah’s adopted heir, many 
Members, many Peers, and. many persons of influence out- 
side Parliament, may well have been deterred from up- 
holding the threatened confiscation because they knew 
that the sentence passed on Mysore was not in fact Lord 
Canning’s, but had been recorded in 1856, so that the 
authorities in 1867 really had to decide whether they 
would act as exeoutors under a deferred process of Lord 
Dalhousie’s reign of terror. 

The same question has to be answered once more. It 
is an absolute certainty, not to be shaken by any plausible 
misrepresentation, that before the date of a certain Minute 
by Lord Dalhousie, afterwards embodied in a despatch 
to the Court of Directors of the East India Company, 
written in November 1853, no doubt as to the hereditary 
nature of the Bengal Nawab’s dignity had ever been ex- 
pressed or hinted at by any Governor-General or by the 
Home Government. No word of “grace or favour” was 
ever employed at any one of the five successions that 
have taken place since the Treaty of 1770. Neither the 
phrase nor the idea of “ a personal Treaty,” of binding 
force only during the life of the original contracting 
party, can be found in the transactions of any Governor- 
General, from Warren Hastings down to Lord Hardinge. 

Our Ministers, our statesmen, Members of both Houses 
of Parliament, have to ask themselves whether they are 
willing by their silence, by their inaction, or by their 
votes, to assist in executing another confiscating clause 
in Lord Dalhousie’s political testament. 
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The question of the Nawab of Bengal, as it stands at 
present, exactly resembles in another respect that of the 
Maharajah of Mysore. It is not so much an appeal against 
a blow, as a protest against a threat. There was this 
peculiarity in the Mysore case, that it offered the first 
opportunity that had ever been given to the British Par- 
liament of pronouncing on an Indian annexation before it 
had been completed, — before, in fact, it was too late to 
remonstrate or interfere. Lord Dalhousie was able to 
carry out every one of his annexations without any awk- 
ward chance occurring of a discussion in the House of 
Commons. In two most important instances, — those of 
Jhansi and Nagpore, — he acted without any reference 
even to the Court of Directors, as if their concurrence were 
considered as a matter of certainty.* But the Piajah of 
Mysore would not die in time ; the recorded sentence 
against his heir became known and open to exception ; 
and the Native State was l'eprieved. 

The position of the Nawab of -Bengal’s protest at this 
moment is identical with that of the Maharajah of Mysore 
in 1867. Sentence of disinheritance has been recorded 
against the Nawab’s family. The judge, however, who 
pronounced that sentence being the same whose con- 
demnation of the Mysore State was quashed in 1867, the 
grounds alleged for the original sentence being the same 
as those alleged in the Mysore case, and the principles 
involved on both sides being equally applicable to both 
cases, the sentence may be reversed in the same way by 
the Great Council of the Empire. The only difference be- 
tween the two cases is, that the Maharajah of Mysore 
was a territorial Sovereign, while the Nawab of Bengal is 
a mediatised Prince. 

But Mr. Grant Duff, in the House of Commons, on the 
4th of July, 1871, told us that the Nawab was not a 
Prince at all. The Under Secretary for India, who ought 
to know all about these things, delivered himself of these 
words : — “The Nawab Nazim of Bengal is no Prince; his 
father was no Prince ; his grandfather was no Prince ; 

* Papers , Rajah of lierar, 1854, page 37 ; Jhansi Papers, 1855, 
page 5. 
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none of his predecessors have been Indian Princes.” And 
in another passage of the same speech the Nawab is called 
“the descendant of Meer Jaffier, — no Prince, but the 
officer of an officer of the King of Delhi.” 

If we supposed Mr. Grant Duff to be a firm believer in 
divine right, we could well understand such a sweeping 
depreciation, just as we can understand an ultra-legitimist 
denying the Princely rank of the Emperor Napoleon I, 
declaring him to be merely General Bonaparte, son of a 
Corsican attorney, and an officer of the King of France. 
We can understand the legitimist and Austrian partisan 
of the last century, who would refuse any higher dignity 
to the King of Prussia than that of Margrave of Branden- 
burg, the faithless and contumacious vassal of the House 
of Hapsburg-Lorraine. These notions are still extant, it 
is said, in some very exalted circles. Certainly there 
may now be found in Germany both Royalists and Re- 
publicans who impugn the Imperial titles and attributes 
assumed by William of Hohenzollern. 

We cannot, however, judging from his political disser- 
tations, suppose Mr. Grant Duff to be either a Republican 
or a Legitimist, or to be ignorant of modern history and 
the axioms of political science. Yet he says that Meer 
Jaffier, the first Nawab of the present line, was “ no Prince, 
but the officer of an officer of the King of Delhi.” We 
must conclude, therefore, that if another revolution in the 
Danubian Principalities— the Lower Bengal of Europe — 
were to send Prince Charles back to Berlin ; and the first 
ruler of united Roumania, Colonel Couza — whose military 
rank was conferred by some Hospodar of Moldavia — 
were to be restored, Mr. Grant Duff would not recognise 
his Princely dignity, — would cry him down as “no Prince, 
but the officer of an officer” of the Sultan of Turkey. 

As Mr. Grant Duff would certainly be guilty of no such 
absurdity, as he is neither a Republican, a Legitimist, 
nor an ignoramus, we must in charity suppose him to 
have been speaking in the Nawab of Bengal’s case from 
his instructions, and to have been misled by some experi- 
enced gentleman at the India office who undertook to 
coach him for the debate. 
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“The Nawab Nazim of Bengal,” says Mr. Grant Duff, 
“ is no Prince ; his father was no Prince ; his grandfather 
was no Prince ; none of his predecessors have been Indian 
Princes.” 

To begin with the present Nawab Nazim, — leaving his 
father, grandfather and their predecessors for later con- 
sideration, — if he is “no Prince,” Mr. Grant Duff, or the 
office which he represents in the House of Commons, must 
possess a deposing or degrading power, and must have 
exercised it against his Highness about the 4th of July, 
1871, for most assuredly the Nawab was fully recognised 
as a Prince by the Government of Great Britain and 
Ireland up to a very short time before the debate of that 
day. 

If no decree of degradation has issued, and if Mi'. Grant 
Duff did, nevertheless, on that occasion accurately ex- 
pound the views of his superior, the Duke of Argyll, a 
singular conflict exists between two great Departments 
of State. The principal Secretary of State for India 
pronounces the Nawab of Bengal to be “ no Prince”; the 
Lord Great Chamberlain pronounces that the Nawab of 
Bengal is a Prince, receives him as a Prince, and repeatedly 
introduces him with the forms reserved only for Itoyal 
personages into the very presence of Her Majesty. If 
any foreign nobleman, enjoying the title of Prince but not 
endowed with Itoyal honours, were to claim the right of 
being privately introduced, “ with his suite,” at Her Ma- 
jesty’s Court, and of being on all occasions of his presence 
there “ attended” by a military officer, his claim would 
certainly be rejected. Yet this is the style in which, by 
the authority of the Lord Chamberlain, the visits of the 
Nawab of Bengal to Her Majesty’s levees and drawing- 
rooms were officially announced last year. 

“ His Highness the Nawab Nazim of Bengal, with his sons, 
Prince Ali Kudr-Hassan-Ali-Bahadoor, and Prince Suleiman-Kudr- 
Wahid-Ali-Bahadoor, was also present at the Court, attended by 
Colonel Frederic Layard.” 

And the Nawab’s first introduction to the Queen is 
thus recorded in the official Court Circular. 
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“Osborne, April 28th, 1869. 

“ The Duke of Argyll, Secretary of State for India,, arrived at 
Osborne to day, and bad an audience of the Queen. 

“ His Highness the Nawab Nazim of Bengal, and his eldest 
and seventh sons. Prince Ali-Kudr-Hassan-Ali-Bahadoor and 
Prince Soliman-Kudr-Wahid-Ali-Bahadoor, arrived, and were 
presented to Her Majesty by the Duke of Argyll. 

“The suite of the Nawab were presented to Her Majesty by 
the Duke of Argyll, and also Colonel Frederic Bayard*, of the 
Bengal Staff Corps, who is specially appointed to attend upon his 
Highness.' ” 

Here the title of Prince, refused by the Under-Secre- 
tary to the Nawab, his father, his grandfather and his 
predecessors, is accorded by the Secretary of State for 
India even to the Nawab’s sons. 

Having seen that the present Nawab of Bengal was 
received, addressed and treated as a Prince in the year 
1871 by the proper authorities, during his residence in 
London, let us now go back to the year 1838, and see how 
the same personage, whom Mr. Grant Duff declares to be 
“no Prince,” w T as received, addressed and treated by the 
proper authorities at Calcutta, when he first attained to 
what Mr. Grant Duff is pleased to call “ the shadowy 
honours of the Nizamut” On the death of his Highness’s 
father, the Nawab Hoomayoon Jah, the following notifi- 
cations appeared in the Government Gazette at the 
capital of the British Empire in India. 

“ Political Department, 19 th December , 1838. 

“ PROCLAMATION. 

“ By order of the Governor-General of India, the Deputy-Go- 
vernor of Bengal notifies to the Public and to the Allies of the 
British Government, and to all friendly Powers, that the Nawab 
Shoojah-ool-Moolk, Ihtishamood-Dowlah, Humayoon Jah, Syud 
Mobaruck Ullee Khan Bahadoor, Feeroz Jung, having departed 
this life at Moorshedabad, on the 3rd October, 1838, his son the 
Nawab Syud Munsoor Ullee Khan, has succeeded to the hereditary 
honours amd dignities of the Nizamut and Soobahdarry of Bengal, 
Behar and Orissa, and His Highness is hereby declared, under the 
authority of the Government of India, to be the Nazim and 
Soobahdar of Bengal, Behar and Orissa, and to have assumed 
and to exercise the authority, dignities, and privileges thereof, 
under the style and title of Moontizum-ool-Moolk, Mohsen-ood- 
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Dowlab, Fareedoon Jab, Syud Munsoor Ullee IOian Bahadoor, 
Nusrut Jung. 

Published and proclaimed by His Honour the Deputy-Governor 
of Bengal. ‘ H. T. Peinsep, 

Secretary to the Government of Bengal , 

General Order by the Honourable the Deputy-Governor of Bengal, 
under date the 19 th December, 1838. 

The Honourable the Deputy-Governor of Bengal has been 
pleased to direct, that a salute of nineteen guns be fired from the 
ramparts of Port William at 12 o'clock this day, in honour of the 
accession of his 'Highness Syud Munsoor Ullee Khan to the Mus- 
nud of the Provinces of Bengal, Behar and Orissa, and that the 
above Proclamation be read at the head of all the troops in garrison 
at sunset this evening, under a salute of three volleys of musketry. 

H. T. Peinsep, 

Secretary to the Government of Bengal.”* 

The language and tenor of these official acts would not 
suggest to most of us that the person they refer to 
was “no Prince”. On the contrary, the order for a salute 
of cannon, and the assembly of all the troops in garrison, 
to fire a feu de joie “ in honour of the accession of his 
Highness Syud Munsoor Ullee Khan to the Musnud of 
the Provinces of Bengal, Behar and Orissa,” sounds very 
much like the recognition of Royal dignities. A similar 
ceremonial is not usually observed, in any known part of 
the world, when a mere nobleman succeeds to his ances- 
tral estates, or to a charge on the public revenue. Al- 
though the full heraldic style of an English Duke is that 
of “ high, mighty and puissant Prince,” his “ accession” is 
not publicly announced “ to the Allies of the British 
Government and to all friendly Powers,” nor are the 
troops called out to hear a Proclamation read, and to 
celebrate the event with military honours. 

And before quitting this Proclamation, attention must 
he called to the fact that “ the honours and dignities of 
the Nizamut,” to which the present Nawab is said to have 
“ succeeded,” are therein also expressly declared to he 
“ hereditary”. 

Mr. Grant Duff says, also, that the Nawab’s father was 

* Extract from page 925 of the Calcutta Gazette of Wednesday, 19th 
December, 1838, No. 101. Papers, Navoab Nazim (1 1 6 of 1871), pp. 34, 35. 
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“ no Prince”. We might adduce the Proclamation on his 
accession, which is almost identical with that just quoted. 

But from among many official documents publicly 
recorded we will only cite one as evidence against this 
clause in. the Under Secretary’s edict. In 1834, when 
the present Nawab’s father, Meer Plumayoon Jah, occu- 
pied the Musnud, an effort was made in the course of 
some legal proceedings to bring his Highness within the 
jurisdiction of the Supreme Court of Calcutta. This was 
resisted, on behalf of the Nawab, by the Governor-General, 
Lord William Bentinck. 

In a letter of instructions in this matter, addressed by 
his order to the Advocate General, and signed by “the 
Deputy Secretary to the Government, C. E. Trevelyan,” 
the following passages occur. 

“It will be observed from the Treaty of 1770, of which a copy 
is annexed, that His Highness the Nawab has been recognised by 
the British Government as an independent Prince, and that the 
national faith is pledged for nothing being proposed or carried 
into execution derogating from his honor.” 

“As the Government has no power to regulate the proceedings of 
the Court towards persons acknowledged to come within its juris- 
diction, if the liability of the Nazim were to be admitted, there is no 
degree of indignity which might not be inflicted upon him by its 
ordinary processes, in contravention of the pledged national faith, 
and of the respect which is obviously due to the representative 
of our oldest Ally on this side of India.” 

“ The case of Raja Hurreenauth Rae, referred to by the Ad- 
vocate-General, does not appear to His Honor in Council to bear 
any analogy to the present. Raja Hurreenauth Rae was a subject 
of this Government, from whose gift he derived his title, while 
the Nawab Nazim is a Prince, whose independence has been re- 
cognised by a Treaty with one of his Predecessors.”* 

Tbis, be it once more observed, was written in 1834 of 
tire present Nawab’s father, declared in 1871, by Mr. Grant 
Duff, to have been “no Prince”. 

We may, perhaps, leave the grandfather and prede- 
cessors alone for the present, for by this time even Mr. 
Grant Duff himself might admit that he was wrong in 
denying that the Nawabs were Princes. It may be urged 
that, after all, this was merely a verbal error, and that 
what Mr. Grant Duff* meant was that neither the Nawab, 
# Papers, Rawah Nazim (116 of 1871), p. 34. 
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his father, nor any one of his predecessors was a Sovereign. 
Be it so,— we may inquire into that by and by. But 
surely it would not have been beyond the resources of the 
Under Secretary’s eloquence to have stated that proposi- 
tion in more accurate and measured language. 

Assuming that the intention of the Under Secretary 
was only to impugn the Sovereignty of the Nawab, it is 
impossible to acquit him, or the permanent officials at the 
India Office on whom he incautiously relied for informa- 
tion, of a serious deviation from the calm and dignified 
course becoming those who profess to speak with authority 
the mind of the Imperial Government. The Nawab’s 
case must gain in strength if it becomes manifest that the 
stronger party cannot, without abandoning common 
candour and ordinary courtesy, make even a plausible 
answer to it. 

Mr. Grant Duffs assertions, therefore, as charitably 
amended, will now stand thus : — The Nawab is no Sove- 
reign ; his father was no Sovereign ; his grandfather was no 
Sovereign ; none of his predecessors have been Indian 
Sovereigns. His ancestor, Meer Jaffier, was no Sovereign, 
but the officer of an officer of the King of Delhi. 

Let us begin at the beginning. Before the battle of 
Plassey on the 23rd of June, 1757, Meer Jaffier, the first 
Nawab of the existing line, was undoubtedly neither 
Prince nor Sovereign. He was uncle by marriage of the 
reigning Nawab, Suraj-ood-Dowlah, and Commander-in- 
Chief of his army. As such he may be said — if a dispar- 
aging designation be wanted,— to have been “ an officer of 
an officer of the King of Delhi”. The Nawab Nazim of 
Bengal was — formally and ceremonially at least — an officer 
of the Great Mogul. 

But the status of Meer Jaffier before the battle of 
Plassey, is a matter of merely historical or biographical 
interest. We want to know what Meer Jaffier became 
after the complete success of his confederacy with the 
English East India Company, and after the execution of 
the Treaty of 1 75 7. For all purposes of political science 
or international law, it matters no more what Meer Jaffier 
was before his installation, than what Napoleon Bonaparte 
was before he became Emperor of the French. 
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Foreign nations recognised Napoleon as the Sovereign 
of France. The English, the Dutch and the French 
recognised Meer Jaffier as the Sovereign of Bengal. 

Formally and ceremonially the Nawab of Bengal was 
an officer and a vassal of the Mogul Emperor, just as 
Mehemet AH, during the height of his rebellious career, 
was the humble servant of the Sultan, just as his de- 
scendant, the Khedive of Egypt, is to this day. The 
rulers of Bengal in the eighteenth century, like the rulers 
of Egypt since 1 840, paid tribute to their Suzerain, assumed 
no higher titles than were conferred by the fountain of 
honour, and petitioned for confirmation and investiture at 
each succession. But like the rulers of Egypt they main- 
tained all the substance of administrative independence. 

In writing history, and in discussing political events, 
we must accept the condition and powers of States and 
Princes as we find them when each transaction takes 
place. We must neither anticipate nor retrograde. We 
must not revive dogmatically bygone prerogatives, de- 
stroyed amidst the revolutionary changes which opened 
the road for our interference, for the purpose of depreciat- 
ing at this late hour the local authorities whose co-opera- 
tion v/ as in former days indispensable for our safety and 
success. 

To speak of the Nazim of Hyderabad or the Nawab 
Vizier of Oude as refractory Deputies or Lord Lieutenants, 
— to talk of the Nawab of Bengal as merely an officer of 
the King of Delhi, — is as absurd as it would be to speak 
of the King of Prussia in the eighteenth century as merely 
the Margrave of Brandenburg and Arch-Chamberlain of 
the German Emperor. 

It is true that some of the Indian Princes, with whom 
our adventurous countrymen first came in contact, or 
those Princes' ancestors, had been tributaries, feudatories, 
or provincial Governors under the Great Mogul ; some of 
them had no better original title than that of a rebellious 
vassal or contumacious Lieutenant ; but then the East 
India Company entered upon the field of negotiation with 
no more secure footing, with no higher pretensions. 

The English Authorities avowed themselves to be vas- 
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sals of the King of Delhi, tenants and tributaries of the 
Nizam of the Deccan and the Nawab of Bengal, and 
entered into various complicated relations with them of 
joint management, partnership and assignment. At 
successive political conjunctures these embarrassing en- 
gagements were, for the most part, shaken off or com- 
muted; the ambiguous tenures were simplified or converted 
into cessions ; but whatever new rights of sovereignty 
and independence may have been gained by the East 
India Company, must have been equally conceded to those 
successful confederates and to those defeated adversaries 
with whom they treated. 

The British Government, having by various public acts 
recognised Meer Jaffier, the ancestor of the present Na- 
wab of Bengal, as a Sovereign, having made Treaties with 
him and with several of his descendants, cannot now, 
with any truth, justice or decency, deny retrospectively 
the sovereignty of the other contracting parties. 

Nor can the British Government, — with any truth, 
justice or decency, — having regularly at each succession 
to the Nizamut, and repeatedly on other occasions, ac- 
knowledged the continuous existence and binding force of 
those Treaties, suddenly declare that it will be no longer 
bound by them, and that upon its will and pleasure alone 
henceforth must depend the rank and revenue of the 
other contracting parties. 

The English East India Company recognised the 
Nawab Meer J affier as a Sovereign, when they concluded 
with him the Treaty of 1757, in the 2nd Article of which 
he declared that “the enemies of the English should be 
his enemies”; in the 3rd Article of which he promised 
that “'all the effects and factories belonging to the French” 
should“remain in the possession of the English,” — norwould 
he “ever allow the French any more to settle in the three 
Provinces” of Bengal, Behar and Orissa ; and by the Sth 
and 9th Articles of which, he granted to the East India 
Company the “tracts of land, belonging to several Zem- 
indars,” “within the ditch which surrounds the borders of 
Calcutta,” and “all the land lying to the South of Cal- 
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cutta, as far as Culpee.”* Wlio but a Sovereign could 
enter into such engagements as these ? 

The Nawab Meer Jaffier was recognised as a Sovereign 
when the East India Company accepted at his hands a 
General Sunnud, or circular order to all officers of “ the 
Government in the Provinces of Bengal, Behar and 
Orissa,” granting the Company exemption from “all duties” 
on their goods, by “land or by water. ”f 

The East India Company recognised the Nawab Meer 
Jaffier as a Sovereign when they received from him a 
Sunnud by which “the office of the Zemindarry of the 
Twenty Four Pergunnahs” was conferred “upon the Noblest 
of Merchants, the English Company, to the end that they 
attend to the rites and customs thereof, as is fitting, nor 
in the least circumstance neglect or withhold the vigi- 
lance and care due thereto,” “that they deliver into the 
treasury, at proper times, the due rents of the Circar,” 
render annual accounts, and maintain peace and good 
order “ within the limits of their Zemindarry.”J 

The Nawab Meer Jaffier was recognised as the Sove- 
reign of Bengal in the Treaty of 1763, by Article II of 
which he did “grant and confirm to the Company, for 
defraying the expenses of their troops, the Chucklas” 
(districts) “of Burdwan, Midnapore and Chittagong”; by 
Article XI of which he did “ confirm and renew the Treaty 
formerly made with the Dutch”; and by Article 12 of 
which he undertook, “if the French come into the country,” 
“ not to allow them to erect any fortifications, maintain 
forces, hold lands or Zemindarries”.§ 

Who but the Sovereign of the country could make 
territorial grants to the English, or enforce restrictions 
against the Dutch and French ? 

It is true that in some of the Sunnuds issued by the 
Nawab, granting lands, privileges and exemptions to the 
East India Company, the old forms of deference to “ the 

* Aitehison’s Treaties, Calcutta, 1862 (Longmans, London), vol. i, 
p. 11, 12 ; Parliamentary Papers, Nawab Nazim of Bengal, No. 371 of 
3.870, p. 8. 

t Aitchison’ s Treaties, vol. i, p. 13. + Ibid., p. 17. 

§ Ibid., p. 51, 53; Parliamentary Papers, Nawab Nazim of Bengal, 
No. 371 of 1870, p. 9. 
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Imperial Court, the Asylum of the World,” are kept up, 
but no such allusions appear in either of the Treaties with 
Meer Jaffier, and no overture was made to the reigning 
King during the progress or on the completion of these 
weighty transactions. 

In 1758, in 1761, and again in 1764, the combined 
forces of the Nawab and the Company successfully resisted 
the so-called Imperial armies which invaded Bengal, and 
endeavoured to dispossess our serviceable Ally. It was 
not until August 1765, six months after the installation 
of Meer Jaffier’s son and successor, Nudjum-ood-Dowlah, 
and the conclusion of a Treaty with him, that the English 
obtained from the Emperor Shah Alum a confirmation of 
their arrangements with the Nawab of Bengal, and their 
own appointment to the Dewannee, or revenue admini- 
stration. In the words of the historian, Captain Grant 
Duff‘, — “The English, at the period of Meer Jaffier’s death, 
had Bengal at their disposal, and the Emperor’s person in 
their power. The youngest son of Meer J affier was made 
Nawab of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa in February 1765, 
and the East India Company, previously charged with the 
military protection of this territory, were appointed his 
Dewan in the August following.”* 

The sovereignty of the Nawab Nudjum-ood-Dowlah 
was fully recognised in the Treaty of 1765, in the Pre- 
amble of which the East IndiaCompany undertook to secure 
him “the Soubahdarry of the Provinces of Bengal, Behar, 
and Orissa; and to support him therein against all his 
enemies”. 

“ And,” it continues, “ as our troops will be more to be 
depended on than any the Nabob can have, and less 
expensive to him, he need, therefore, entertain none but 
such as are requisite for the support of the Civil Officers 
of his Government, and the business of his collections 
through the different districts”, t 

The sovereignty of the Nawab Nudjum-ood-Dowlah is 
also fully recognised in a Treaty concluded at Allahabad, 

* Grant Duff’s History of the Mahr alias, yoI. ii, p. 221. 
t Aitchison's Treaties ? vol. i, P- 56; Parliamentary Papers . Fawab 
Nadm of Bengal, 371 of 1870, p. 11. 
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on the 16th of August, 1765, by Lord Clive and General 
Carnac, “invested with full and ample powers on the behalf 
of his Excellency the Nawab Nudjum-ood-Dowlah, Sou- 
bahdar of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa,” and likewise on 
behalf of the English East India Company, “to settle a 
firm and lasting peace with his Highness the Hawab” of 
Oude, “Shujah-ood-Dowlah, Yizier of the Empire”. 

In Article I of this Treaty “a perpetual and universal 
peace, sincere friendship and firm union” is “established 
between his Highness Shujah-ood-Dowlah,” the Nawab 
Yizier of Oude, “on the one part, and his Excellency 
Nudjtim-ood-Dowlah and the English East India Company 
on the other ; so that the said contracting powers shall 
give the greatest attention to maintain between them- 
selves, their dominions and their subjects this reciprocal 
friendship.” 

It is provided by Article II of the same Treaty that if 
“the dominions” of the Nawab of Oude shall “hereafter 
be attacked,” the Nawab Nudjum-ood-Dowlah and the 
English Company shall assist him, “and if the dominions of 
his Excellency Nudjum-ood-Dowlah or the English Com- 
pany shall be attacked, his Highness shall, in like manner, 
assist them with a part or the whole of his forces.” 

In Article XI of the same Treaty, “His Highness 
Shujah-ood-Dowlah,” the Nawab of Oude, “ his Excel- 
lency the Nawab Nudjum-ood-Dowlah, and the English 
Company, promise to observe sincerely and strictly all the 
Articles contained and settled in the present Treaty ; and 
they will not suffer the same to be infringed, directly or 
indirectly, by their respective subjects ; and the said con- 
tracting powers, generally and reciprocally, guarantee to 
each other all the stipulations of the present Treaty.”* 

It is difficult to believe that Mr. Grant Duff, Under- 
Secretary of State for India, would now venture to say, 
on mature consideration, that this Nawab Nudjum-ood- 
Dowlah, Soubahdar of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, one of 
“the contracting powers” to this Treaty of “perpetual 
peace,” and who is therein said to have “ dominions” and 
“ subjects,” was neither a Prince nor a Sovereign. 

* A itchisoris Treaties, voL ii, p. 76, 70. 
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Even in tlie Royal firmans of 1765, granting the Eng- 
lish Company the Dewannee of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, 
and the “ conditional jaghire” of the Province of Bengal, 
although the customary style of Imperial Suzerainty is 
kept up, the territoiial dominion and administrative in- 
dependence of the Nawab are effectually acknowledged ; 
and the Company, although invested with functions of 
great power and influence as Dewan or Financial Minister, 
and as security for the Royal revenue or tribute of Ben- 
gal, is yet formally recognised as possessing merely an 
official authority subordinate and inferior to that of the 
Nawab. In the accurate language of the Indian diplo- 
matist and historian whom we have just quoted : — “ The 
youngest son of Meer Jaffier was Nawab of Bengal, Be- 
har and Orissa,” — “ the East India Company, previously 
charged with the military protection of this territory, 
were appointed his Dewan.”* 

Thus the sum of twenty-six lakhs of rupees (£260,000) 
“appointed” for the Royal revenue, is due from “the 
Nawab Nudjum-ood-Dowlah,” — the Company is only to 
be “ security” for its punctual payment. f 

Again, in the “ Articles of Agreement,” “ the Nawab 
Nudjum-ood-Dowlah agrees to pay his Majesty out of the 
revenues of Bengal, Behar and Orissa, the sum of twenty- 
six lakhs of rupees a year ;” and “ the English Company 
do engage themselves to be security for the regular pay- 
ment.” “ But,” it is further provided, “ in case the terri- 
tories of the aforesaid Nawab should be invaded by any 
foreign enemy, a deduction is then to be made out of the 
stipulated revenues. J Thus even after the grant of the 
Dewannee to the Company, the Nawab still remains Lord 
of the territories and master of the revenues, which the 
Company administer for him, as “his Dewan.” 

The financial stipulations of the Treaty of 1/65 could, 
however, no longer be carried out as therein provided, the 
Company, and not the Nawab, having now the collection 
and management of the revenue. The following new 

* Ante, p. 24. 

t Firman from the King Shah Alum, Aitchison’s Treaties , vol. i, pp. 
60, 61. J Aitckison's Treaties , vol. i, pp. 64, 65, 
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tc Agreement” was therefore made, in which, the Com- 
pany appears for the first time as the disbursing autho- 
rity. It is dated on the 30th of September, 1765, just 
six weeks after the Treaty of Peace with Oude. 

“The King Laving been graciously pleased to grant to the 
English Company the Dewanny of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, 
with the revenues thereof, as a free gift for ever, on certain con- 
ditions, whereof one is that there shall be a sufficient allowance 
out of the said revenues for supporting the expenses of the Niza- 
mut, be it known to all whom it may concern, that I do agree to 
accept of the annual sum of Sicca Rupees 53,86,131, as an 
adequate allowance for the support of the Nizamut, which is to 
be regularly paid, as follows, viz., the sum of Rupees 17,78,854 
for all my household expenses, servants, etc., and the remaining' 
sum of Rupees 36,07,277 for the maintenance of such horses, 
sepoys, peons, burkundauzes, etc., as may be thought necessary 
for my saw arn/ 3 (retinue) “ and the support of my dignity only, 
should such an expense hereafter be found necessary to be kept 
up, but on no account ever to exceed that amount, and having a 
perfect reliance on Maeen-ood-Dowla, I desire he may have the 
disbursing of the above sum of Rupees 36,07,277, for the purpose 
above mentioned. This Agreement (by the blessing of God) I 
hope will be inviolably observed, as long as the English Com- 
pany's factories continue in Bengal/'* 

This document marks a most critical period in the 
relations’ between the British Government and the Nawab 
Nazim. It is the contemporary record by both contract- 
ing parties of the political changes produced when the 
East India Company was invested with the Dewannee of 
Bengal. The most important condition in the grant of 
the Dewannee to the East India Company — the condi- 
tional nature of which is set forth plainly enough in all 
the Royal firmans ,• — is herein specifically settled. The 
Company, as Dewan or Financial Administrator, having 
been required to provide for the expenses of the Nizamut, 
the Nawab Nazim and the Dewan settle between them 
what will be “ a sufficient allowance” for that purpose. 
This being such an important document, it is very re- 
markable that its existence, or at least its purport, seems 
to have been entirely overlooked or misunderstood by 
those within whose sphere of power and duty it has re- 
* Aitchison's Treaties, \ ol. i, p. 65. 
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cently fallen to interpret and declare the rights of the 
Nawab Nazim of Bengal. 

For example, Sir Charles Wood (now Lord Halifax), as 
Secretary of State for India, in the despatch of the 1 7th 
of June, 1864, to which we have already referred as the 
main cause of the pending appeal, very correctly describes 
the present Nawab as “ a descendant of Meer Jaffier Ali, ” 
but very incorrectly proceeds thus — “ who when the East 
India Company were first invested with the Dewannee of 
Bengal, Behai - , and Orissa, was at the head of the Niza- 
mut of those Provinces,”'* — the fact being that the East 
India Company was not invested with the Dewannee 
until seven months after Meer J affier’s death, and eight 
years after their treaty with him. During Meer Jaffier ’s 
life the office of Dewan was actually in the Nawab’s own 
gift, for whatever may be said of Imperial prerogative, 
the Mogul Emperor was during the whole of that period 
either utterly powerless or at war with the Nawab and 
the Company. 

Sir Charles Wood antedates by eight years the Com- 
pany’s investiture with the Dewannee, and totally forgets 
that the Company was only in a position to ask and ob- 
tain that appointment, in consequence of the Treaty and 
of eight years’ alliance with the Nawab Nazim. 

Let us see how the acquisition of the Dewannee was 
viewed by the contemporary English authorities at Cal- 
cutta and in London. The Governor and Council of 
Bengal, in a despatch to the Court of Directors, dated 
30th of September, 1765, after alleging “ the perpetual 
struggles for superiority between the Nawabs and your 
agents, together with the recent proofs of notorious and 
avowed corruption,” as the grounds of their successful 
efforts “to obtain the Dewanny of Bengal, Behar, and 
Orissa for the Company,” proceed as follows : — 

“ By establishing the power of the Great Mogul, we have like- 
wise established his rights ; and His Majesty, from principles of 
gratitude, equity and policy, has thought proper to bestow this 
important employment on the Company, the nature of which is, 
the collecting all the revenues, and, after defraying the expenses 
of the army, and allowing a sufficient fund for the support of the 

* Parliamentary Papers, Nawab Nazim, No. 371 of 1870, p. 3. 
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Nizamut,"to remit tlie remainder to Delhi, or wherever the King 1 
shall reside or direct.”* 

They explain that in order to fulfil “certain stipulations 
and agreements expressed in the Sunnud ” they “have 
settled with the Nawab, with his own free wall and con- 
sent, that the sum of 53 lacs” (£530,000) “shall be an- 
nually paid to him for the support of his dignity, and all 
contingent expenses, exclusive of the charge of maintain- 
ing an army, which is to be defrayed out of the revenues 
ceded to the Company by this Royal grant of the Dew- 
anny.” 

“By this acquisition of the Dewanny,” they continue, 
“your possessions and influence are rendered permanent 
and secure, since no future Nawab will have either power 
or riches sufficient to attempt your overthrow by means 
either of force or corruption.” 

In the concluding paragraph of the letter they say : — 

“ The experience of years has convinced us that a division of 
power is impossible without generating discontent, and hazarding 
the whole. All must belong either to the Company or to the 
Nabob, and we leave you to judge which alternative is the most 
desirable and the most expedient in the present circumstances of 
affairs. As to ourselves, we know of no system we could adopt 
that could less affect the Nabob’s dignity, and at the same time 
secure the Company against the fatal effects of future revolutions, 
than this of the Dewanny.”f 

Here it is plain enough that the English officials at 
Calcutta, however determined to free themselves from the 
“ division of power,” laid no claim to territorial dominion, 
and knew very well that they could not carry on the 
administration of Bengal without the moral support and 
politico-legal standing in the country conferred upon them 
by their maintenance of the Nawab's dignity. 

The Court of Directors, in their reply, dated the 1 7th 
of May, 1766, complain of the rapacity and corruption of 
their servants, who have been “ grasping the greatest 
share of that part of the Nawab’s revenues which was not 
allowed to the Company,” and who, “ whilst the Com- 
pany w r as sinking under the burden of the war, were 

* Parliamentary Papers , Dewanny of Bengal (371, ii, of 1870), p. 1. 

t Papers , Dewanny of Bengal (371, ii, of 1870), pp. 1, 2. 
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enriching themselves from those very funds that ought to 
have supported the war,” and who have managed to make 
the Company’s largest jaghire, the district of Burdwan, 
simply a source of illicit gain for themselves. They are 
doubtful of the advantage of enlarging their direct pos- 
sessions, and object to undertaking the entire administra- 
tion. 


“ We observe the account you give of the office and power of 
the King’s Dewan in former times, was the collecting of all the 
revenues, and after defraying the expenses of the army, and 
allowing a sufficient fund for the support of the Nizamut, to remit 
the remainder to Delhi. This description of it is not the office 
we wish to execute ; the experience we have already had in the 
province of Burdwan convinces us how unfit an Englishman is to 
conduct the collection of the revenues, and follow the subtle 
Native through all his arts to conceal the real value of his country, 
to perplex and to elude the payments. We therefore entirely ap- 
prove of your preserving the ancient form of Government in the 
upholding the dignity of the Soubah” — the Nawab. 

They desire that the public service of Bengal shall cofi- 
tinue to be carried on by the Nawab’s officers under the 
supervision of “ the Resident at the Durbar,” and “ the 
control of the Governor and Select Committee, the ordi- 
nary bounds of which control should extend to nothing 
beyond the superintending the collection of the revenues 
and the receiving the money from the Nabob’s treasury 
to that of the Dewanny or the Company.”. 

“This we conceive to be the whole office of the Dewanny. 
The administration of justice, the appointments to offices, zemin- 
daries, in short, whatever comes under the denomination of civil 
administration, we understand is to remain in the hands of the 
Nabob or his ministers.”* 


Nudjum-ood-Dowlah having in the Preamble, already 
cited, t of tbe Treaty of 1765, entrusted the military pro- 
tection of his territories to tbe East India Company, his 
English allies might, after the grant of the Dewannee, 
and his acceptance of a fixed annual sum for his “ house- 
hold expenses” and the support of his “ dignity only,” 
have easily seized upon almost the whole machinery of 


2, 3. 
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civil government, if they had then considered it prudent 
and practicable to work it for themselves. But they did 
not so consider it. A species of double government was 
instituted; the Company’s officials exercised a strict super- 
vision over the receipts and disbursements, but the Go- 
vernment was carried on in the Nawab’ s name, the whole 
administrative and executive power being concentrated in 
the hands of his chief Minister, Mahomed Reza Khan, 
with the title of Naib Nazim, or Deputy, — the same per- 
son who is mentioned under that name in Article II of 
the Treaty of 1765, and as the Nabob Minah-ood-Dowla 
in the Treaties of 1766 and 1770. # 

Nudjum-ood-Dowlah died on the 8th of May, 1766, one 
year and a quai'ter after his accession ; and was succeeded 
by his brother, Syef-ood-Dowlah, aged only sixteen. The 
Governor and Council of Calcutta, feeling their position 
much strengthened by their complete success against the 
Nawab Vizier of Oude, and the Treaty of Peace concluded 
in the previous year, took immediate advantage of their 
recently augmented power, and of the new Nawab’s youth, 
inexperience and relative weakness, to reduce very con- 
siderably the sum allotted for the Nizamut. In a fresh 
Treaty dated the 19th of May, 1766, the Governor and 
Council engaged “to secure to the Nabob Syef-ood-Dowla, 
the Soubahdarry of the Provinces of Bengal, Behar, and 
Orissa, and to support him therein with the Company’s 
forces against all his enemies.” The Nawab also for his part 
agreed to ratify and confirm “the Treaty which my father 
formerly concluded with the Company upon his first 
accession to the Nizamut, engaging to regard the honour 
and reputation of the Company and of the Governor and 
Council as his own, and that entered into with my brother, 
Nabob Nazim-ul-Dowla.” 

The 2nd Article of this Treaty must be given at full 
length. 

“ The King has been graciously pleased to grant unto the Eng- 
lish East India Company the Dewannyship of Bengal, Behar, and 
Orissa, as a free gift for ever; and I, having an entire confidence 

* Papers, Nawab Nazim of Bengal (371 of 1870), pp. 12, 14, 16; 
Aitchison’s Treaties, Calcutta, 1862, vol. i, pp 7, 67, 69. 
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in them, and in their servants settled in this country, that nothing 
whatever be proposed or carried into execution by them, deroga- 
ing from my honour, dignity, interest, and the good of my coun- 
try, do therefore, for the better conducting the affairs of the 
Soubahdarry, and promoting my honour and interest, and that 
of the Company, in the best manner, agree that the protecting 
the Provinces of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, and the force suffi- 
cient for that purpose, be entirely left to their discretion and 
good management, in consideration of their paying the Eng 
Shah Aalum, by monthly payments, as by treaty agreed on, the 
sum of Bs . 2,16,666. 10. 9.; and to me, Syef-ul-Dowla, the an- 
nual stipend of Bs. 41,86,131. 9., viz., the sum of Bs. 17,78,854. 1., 
for my house, servants, and other expenses indispensably neces- 
sary ; and the remaining sum of Bs. 24,07,277. 8. for the support 
of such sepoys, peons, and bercundauzes as may be thought 
proper for my suwarry only ; but, on no account, ever to exceed 
the amount.”* 

These are not exactly the terms that would be employ- 
ed in an agreement between the lawful possessors and 
rulers of Bengal and a mere political pensioner, neither a 
Prince nor a Sovereign. The mutual relations of the 
parties are recognised as being the same as during the 
life of Nudjum-ood-Dowlah, but the annual sum allotted 
for the support of the Nawab’s dignity is diminished from 
£530,000 to £418,000. 

The Court of Directors, in a despatch dated the 16 th of 
March, 1768, noticing the succession of the Nawab Syef- 
ood-Dowlah, desire that the Governor and Council will 
■“tender our compliments of condolence to the present 
Nabob, Syef-ood-Dowlah, and our congratulations on. his 
accession and on his confirmation by the King, with as- 
surance of our approbation of the Treaty entered into 
with him, and of our inviolable attachment to him and his 
family.” They express some dissatisfaction at their ser- 
vants at Calcutta not having given a more detailed 
account of the facts relative to Nudjum-ood-Dowlah's 
demise and the succession of his brother, and they add, 

“All the forms of proclamation, and the acknowledgment of 
his successor should also be recorded as examples to future times, 
the observance of such forms being very essential to the stability 
of Government. 

* Papers , Nawab Nazim of Bengal (371 of 1870), p. 14. 
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“As the reduction of the stipend to the Nabob arises from 
striking off the pay of an unnecessary number of his sepoys,, and 
does not affect the allowance for support of his dignity in the 
Government, we approve what you have done in it, but we direct 
you never to reduce the stipend lower, being extremely desirous 
that he should have sufficient to support his public character, and 
appear respectable to his subjects and to foreigners.’-’* 

The support of the Nawab’s dignity in the eyes of “Ms 
subjects” being considered “essential to the stability of 
Government,” it is evident that he was then upheld as the 
reigning Sovereign of Bengal, and was no more looked 
upon seriously as an officer of the Mogul Empire than 
the German Electoral Princes of the same period, notwith- 
standing their Household offices of Chamberlain, Cup- 
bearer and so forth, were looked upon seriously as officers 
of the Holy Homan Empire. No doubt the Nawab and 
the East India Company too — as we can see by their pro- 
ceedings, — were veiy well satisfied to obtain confirmation 
by Boyal grants of their possessions and immunities, 
because no one could foresee the effects of “future revolu- 
tions, ”f and because such documents were good against 
all third parties, whether Dutch, French, or Mahrattas ; 
but the Nawabs of Bengal had been virtually independent 
of Delhi for many years before our Treaty with Meer 
Jaffier, and after that Treaty we had, in concert with 
them, resisted in arms every effort of Imperial inter- 
ference. 

The tribute of Bengal, for which the Company, as 
Dewan, had undertaken to be security, was only paid to 
the Mogul Emperor for four or five years. The pitiable 
condition of the Mogul Court, after the invasion of India 
by Ahmed Shah Abdallee in 1757, is a matter of history. 
Although the whole of the continent still nominally 
owned the sway of the House of Timour, the Emperor 
could depend on a precarious revenue or tribute from only 
a very few Provinces, and was, for the most part, during 
several years a fugitive from his capital of Delhi, alter- 
nately occupied by the Affghans and the Mahrattas. 
From 1770 to 1803, he was virtually a state prisoner. 

* Papers, Naioab Nazim (371 of 1870), p. 17. t Ante, p. 29. 
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The Treaty of 1765, between the Nawab of Oude, on 
the one part, and the Nawab N udj um-ood-Do wlah and 
the English Company ,* on the other part, %vas renewed 
and confirmed by a Treaty concluded at Benares on the 
29th of November, 1768, between the Nawab Shujah-ood- 
Dowlah of Oude, the East India Company and “the 
Nawab Syef-ood-Dowla, Soubahdar of Bengal, Behar, and 
Orissa”, t 

There was no intention as yet, either in Calcutta or 
London, of getting rid of the double government of 
Bengal, although all real power in the three Provinces 
was now firmly held by the Governor and Council. On 
the eve of his final departure from India in 1767, Lord 
Clive thus expressed his views in a letter of instructions 
to the Select Committee : — 

“ The first point in politics which I offer to your consideration 
is the form of Government. We are sensible that since the acqui- 
sition of the Dewannee, the power formerly belonging to the 
Soubah” (Nawab) “ of these Provinces is totally, in fact, vested 
in the East India Company. Nothing remains to him but the 
name and shadow of authority. This name, however, this shadow, 
it is indispensably necessary we should seem to venerate. Under 
the sanction of a Soubah, every encroachment that may be 
attempted by foreign Powers can effectually be crushed without 
any apparent interposition of our own authority, and all real 
grievances complained of by them can, through the same channel, 
be examined into and redressed. Be it therefore always re- 
membered that there is a Soubah ,• and that though the revenues 
belong to the Company, the territorial jurisdictions must still 
rest in the Chiefs of the country, acting under him and this 
Presidency in conjunction.” 

However clear it may now seem to us that this was an 
impracticable and inconsistent policy, it was by no means 
so clear in those days, and consequently the conversion of 
the Nawab Nazim into a mediatised Prince, — imminent 
ever since the grant of the Dewannee, — was not consum- 
mated during the reign of the Nawab Syef-ood-Dowlah. 

In March 1770 Syef-ood-Dowlab died. The Governor 
and Council thus announced the installation of his brother 
Mobaruk-ood-Dowla, in a despatch to the Court of Di- 
rectors, dated the 18th of March, 1770 : 

Ante, pp. 24, 25. t Aitchison’s Treaties, vol. ii, p. 79. 
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“ Mobaruk-ood-Dowlah, bis younger brother, who is in about 
the tenth year of his age, being the nest in the line of succession, 
has, by the President and Council, been recognised, and orders 
have been transmitted to the Resident at the Durbar to assist the 
Ministers in seating him with the usual formalities on the musnud, 
which is a measure we hope will prove the most consistent with 
your intentions, as well as with the meaning of the tenth para- 
graph of your general letter of the 16th March, 1768, and is also 
a popular election in the eyes of the Natives.”* 

It was in the “general letter of the 16th March, 176S,” 
that the Directors had declared their “inviolable attach- 
ment” to the Nawab and “his family”, whose maintenance 
was “ very essential to the stability of Government,” and 
had directed the Governor and Council at Calcutta “never 
to reduce the stipend lower. ”f 

But another crisis was now approaching in the relations 
between the Nawab and the Company. Another succes- 
sion, — the third within four years, — with another and 
longer minority, offered an irresistible temptation to the 
managing partner. The sanguine expectations of Clive 
as to the surplus revenues of Bengal had not been realised. 
At the termination of Mr. Verelst’s government in 1769, 
it was found that the income had failed to meet the cur- 
rent expenses. At the same time the Court of Directors 
were pressed very hard by the King’s Ministry. The 
Company became bound by two successive Acts of Parlia- 
ment to pay a tribute from India to the Imperial Treasury 
of £400,000 per annum, first for two years, and after- 
wards for five years, commencing in February 1769. And 
while their financial exigencies were increasing, their poli- 
tical difficulties in India had very much diminished. The 
Governor and Council at Calcutta began to feel the ground 
firm under their feet. Both in Bengal and in England it 
was clear that the money must be had somehow; it was 
quite clear, also, that the Nawab, — a boy ten years old, 
— might easily be made to pay his share of it. 

Accordingly, in a new Treaty between the Governor 
and Council and the Nawab Mobaruk-ood-Dowla, dated 
the 21st of March, 1770, identical in other respects with 

* Papers, Nawab Nazim (371 of .1870), pp. 17, 18. 

t Ante, pp. 32, 33. 
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that concluded with his predecessor, the annual stipend 
for the support of the Nawab’s household and retinue is 
reduced from £418,000 to £318,000.* 

Even this reduction of £100,000 per annum did not 
satisfy the Court of Directors, as appears in the following 
extract from their letter of the 10th of April, 1771 : 

“ We cannot but observe with astonishment that an event of 
so much importance as the death of the Nabob Syef-ood-Dowlah, 
and the establishment of a successor in so great a degree of non- 
age, should not have been attended with those advantages for the 
Company which such a circumstance offered to your view. 

“ We mean not here to disapprove the preserving the succes- 
sion in the family of Meer Jaffier ; on the contrary, both justice 
and policy recommend a measure which at once corresponds with 
the customs and inclinations of the people of Bengal ; but when 
we consider the state of the new Soubah” (Nawab) “we know 
not on what grounds it could have been thought necessary to 
continue to him the stipend allotted to his adult predecessor.”!- 

They consider that “ an allowance of sixteen lacs per 
annum” (£160,000) “will he sufficient for the support of 
the Nawab’s state and rank, while yet a minor.” This is 
a remarkable change from their despatch of the 16th of 
March, 1768, when they desired that the Nawab’s income 
should never be again reduced , % but still their objection 
is only based upon the new Soubah’s “ nonage the re- 
duced allowance is only considered sufficient for him, 
“while yet a minor;” and in paragraph 41 of the same 
despatch they state distinctly that “ the reduction of the 
Nawab’s stipend is adventitious and temporary. ”§ 

The reduced allowance, however, was not raised, when 
the Nawab Mobaruk-ood-Dowlah attained his majority, 
to the amount stipulated in the Treaty of 1770. By that 
time the pecuniary wants of the Company had grown even 
more rapidly than their power and influence. Diming the 
administration of Warren Hastings it was determined, 
without apology or explanation, that the “adventitious 
and temporary reduction” in the Nawab’s income should 

* From Rs. 41,86,131 as. 9 to Rs. 31,81,991 as. 9. Papers, Nawab 
Nazim of Bengal (No, 371 of 1870), p. 15. 

t Papers, Nawab Nazim (371 of 1870), p. 18. J Ante, p. 33. 

§ Papers , Nawab Nazim (371 of 1870), p. 19. 
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be considered as a permanent reduction. At the reduced 
amount of sixteen lakhs of rupees per annum (£160,000) 
the revenue of the Nizamut has been accounted for ever 
since ; and though, as we shall see, the amount paid 
directly to the Nawab Nazim has been gradually lessened 
by a very ingenious process, each Nawab, from Mobaruk- 
ood-Dowlah down to his fifth successor, the present Nawab 
Munsoor Ali Khan, has been made to sign every month a 
receipt for the full monthly instalment of the annual sum 
of £160,000. 

Notwithstanding the arbitrary diminution of the annual 
allowance for the support of the Nawab s dignity, and 
other indications of an approaching change, the system of 
double government was not altered on the accession of 
Mobaruk-ood-Dowlah. Although it began to be urged 
with increasing force and reason that the Company ought 
“to stand forth openly and immediately in their own 
name as Dewan,” Mahomed Reza Khan still filled the 
joint office of Naib Dewan and Naib Nazim, — the former 
giving him full authority for the collection of the revenues 
in the name of the Company, the latter giving him, beyond 
the walls of Calcutta, the whole executive authority in 
the name of the Nawab, — with a salary of £90,000 per 
annum. Warren Hastings, appointed Governor-General 
in 1772, was not the man to brook such a rival near his 
throne. Within four months after his arrival, armed with 
the secret instructions and promised support of the Court 
of Directors, he arrested Mahomed Iteza Khan and sus- 
pended him from his high offices. In spite of the whole- 
sale subornation of evidence by Hastings’ agent and ally 
— soon to be his victim, — the Brahmin Nuncomar, the 
integrity of Mahomed Iteza Khan, after a lengthened and 
searching inquiry, proved quite unimpeachable. As a 
last resort, when pressed by a vote of the majority in 
Council and the orders of the Home Government, Warren 
Hastings, on the 23rd of July, 1778, produced a letter 
from the Nawab Mobaruk-ood-Dowlah, complaining of 
Mahomed Reza, and claiming that as he had now attained 
his twentieth year, which by Mussulman law was that of 
majority, he should be set free from the oppressive tute- 
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lage of a person not bound to Mm by any ties of nature 
or affection. In urging that the Nawab’s request should 
be immediately complied with, Hastings argued that “his 
demands are grounded on positive rights which will not 
admit of discussion.” He went on to say that the Nawab 
“ has an incontestible right to the Nizamut ; it is his by 
inheritance ; the dependants of the Nizamut Adawlut” 
(the administration of justice) “and of the Foujdarry” 
( criminal law and police) “ have been repeatedly declared 
by the Company and by this Government to appertain to 
the Nizamut.” The decision of the Court of Directors 
was given in a letter dated the 4th of February, 1779 : — 
“As we have no reason to alter our opinion of Mahomed 
Reza Khan, we positively direct that you forthwith sig- 
nify to the Nawab Mobaruk-ood-Dowlah our pleasure 
that Mahomed Reza Khan be immediately restored to the 
office of Naib Soubahdar.” 

The prosecution of the Naib Nazim ostensibly failed, 
but its object was nevertheless attained. During the six 
years of Mahomed Reza Khan’s suspension, Mr. Middleton 
was appointed to take charge of his office; the covenanted 
servants who, since 1769, had superintended the receipts 
and disbursements of revenue in each district, under the 
name of Supervisors, were now denominated Collectors 
and invested with direct authority. Every day dispelled 
some imagined mystery of Indian administration, brought 
more dexterity to the Company’s officers in the details of 
local management, and accustomed the Natives of all 
classes to the open and visible exercise of British domina- 
tion. Thus in 1779 when Mahomed Reza Khan was at 
last reinstated in the post of Naib Nazim, his occupation 
was almost gone. He was now evidently destined to be- 
come at no distant day a sinecurist like his master. The 
chief places in every branch of the public service, the 
judicial department alone excepted, were filled by Eng- 
lish gentlemen. Mahomedan judges, in subordination to 
the Nawab or his Deputy, still administered criminal 
justice, on principles drawn from the Koran. The general 
administration of justice, indeed, when the public revenue 
was not immediately concerned, was considered to be be- 
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yond tlie province of the Company as Dewan, “ to apper- 
tain,” in the words of Warren Hastings,* to the Nizamut.” 
But everywhere symptoms of the final transition were 
apparent. During the suspension of Mahomed Beza 
Khan, for example, the Nizamut Adawlut or chief Court 
of appeal for Bengal, Behar and Orissa, was removed from 
Moorshedabad, the Nawab’s capital, to Calcutta, the 
capital of the Company, where another Court of civil 
jurisdiction was also established, called the Dewannee 
Adawlut. The names of these two Courts may be said 
to be the last traces of the double government of Dewan 
Company and Nawab Nazim that lingered until 1862, 
when the High Court of Bengal was instituted. 

All possibility of any political or executive action of the 
Nawab Nazim, either in person or by means of his Min- 
ister, was definitively precluded in 1 793 by Lord Corn- 
wallis’s judicial reforms, when the office of the Naib 
Nazim was abolished. The double government then 
really came to an end, and the Nawab Nazim of Bengal, 
Behar, and Orissa, may then be said to have become a 
mediatised Prince, having no voice in the administration. 
The Nawab Mobaruk-ood-Dowlah died in 1796. 

We have already pointed out the error committed by 
Sir Charles Wood in his despatch of 17th June, 1864, in 
throwing the acquisition of the Dewannee of Bengal by 
the Company, eight years back to the time of the Treaty 
with Meer Jaffier.f In the same despatch, and in the 
speech of Mr. Grant Duff on the 4th of July, 1871, 
another error, equally injurious to the present Nawab’s 
cause, is committed in considerably throwing back the 
date of the assumption by the East India Company of 
those executive and administrative duties that had pre- 
viously been left to the Nawab Nazim. In paragraph IV 
of the despatch above-mentioned, Sir Charles Wood admits 
that it was “one of the conditions of the grant of the 
Dewannee that provision should be made for the expenses 
of the Nizamut,” — “that is,” he continues, “that a part 
of the revenues of those Provinces should be appropriated 
to the payment of the department of the administration 
* Ante, p. 38. t Ante, p. 28. 
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distinguished by that official name.” And so far he is 
quite right ; if he will only remember that in that depart- 
ment, and at the head of it, there was a certain person 
called the Nawab Nazim, to whom the Company was 
bound by special ties, over and above the conditions 
imposed by the King. Tn the play of Hamlet do not let 
the paid of Hamlet be left out. “But subsequently,” he 
adds, beginning to wander, “by special arrangements, the 
Company undertook to perform the duties of the Niza- 
mut, and made provision for its expenses by paying their 
own servants to do the work which had before been done 
by the servants of the Nazim.” 

Then in paragraph Y of the same despatch Sir Charles 
Wood says : — 

“ The administrative duties of the Nizamut having been 
transferred to the Company, a personal provision was made for 
the family of the Nazim. It was right that consideration should 
be shown to the sons of Meer Jaffir Ah', though they were not 
called upon, after the death of the eldest, Nudjum-ood-Dowlah, to 
discharge the high official duties of the Soobadar or Viceroy of 
Bengal, Behar, and Orissa.” 

Here is a complication of serious and most misleading 
mistakes. The “personal provision for the family of the 
Nazim,” was made long before “the administrative duties,” 
were “transferred to the Company,” and quite irrespective 
of the transfer, which, in fact, was not at that time con- 
templated. He is quite wrong in saying that “after the 
death of the eldest, Nudjum-ood-Dowlah,” the sons of 
Meer Jaffier Ali were not called upon to discharge the 
duties of Nazim. The two younger sons, Syef-ood-Dow- 
lah and Mobaruk-ood-Dowlah, were both minors when they 
succeeded to the musnud, — and the former died before 
attaining his majority. — but the high functions of the Na- 
wab Boubahdar of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, were per- 
formed for them, and in their names, by their Minister 
or Deputy, the Naib Nazim. The minority of these two 
Princes in succession undoubtedly facilitated gradual in- 
novations, and smoothed the way for the final transfer, but 
this was not completed, as we have just seen, till 1793. 

And neither at the completion of the transfer, when 
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the office of Naib Nazim was discontinued, nor at any 
intermediate stage in the process, had the Company to 
make any additional “provision for expenses”. The 
Company of course paid “their own servants to do the 
work” out of the revenues of Bengal, as it had previously 
paid “the servants of the Nazim” out of the same revenues, 
which it administered as Dewan. 

Surely Sir Charles Wood was not under the delusion 
that the Nawab Nazim paid for all the judicial, police 
and executive establishments of the three Provinces, 
while they were under his direction, out of the stipend 
assigned personally to him for his “household expenses,” 
and for his retinue and “the support of”his“ dignity only”.* 

At every stage in the gradual process of transfer, and 
at the final stage in 1793, far from there being additional 
expense, there was a saving, for the double set of officials 
— the Nazim’s doing the work, the Dewan’s controlling 
and supervising, — was reduced to a single set ; and 
although Lord Cornwallis considerably raised the pre- 
viously nominal salaries of the Company’s English officers, 
not one of them received such an income as had been 
allotted to the chief Native official under the double 
government, the Naib Nazim, amounting to £90,000 a 
year. 

When Sir Charles Wood, in the passage last quoted, 
dec] ares that “it was right that consideration should be 
shown to the sons of Meer Jaffir Ali,” and adds that 
“accordingly, treaties were entered into with the younger 
Princes, Syef-ood-Dowlah and Moobaruk-ood-Dowlah suc- 
cessively, by which the Company undertook to secure to 
them the Soobadaree of the Provinces of Bengal, &c., and 
to pay them a certain annual stipend,” such a very inade- 
quate reference to the Treaties of 1766 and 1770 amounts 
to a falsification of history. The Secretary of State 
speaks as if these Treaties were made solely out of “con- 
sideration” for “the sons of Meer Jaffir,” as if in those days 
the alliance with them offered no political advantage to 
the Company. In the first place, the two younger bro- 
thers, in Article I of the Treaties of 1766 and 1770, 

* Ante , p. 27. 
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“ratify and confirm” the previous Treaties made with their 
elder brother and father, whereby they assume, and the 
English Company recognise, their possession of the same 
sovereign rights and prerogatives as their predecessors. 
In the Treaty of 1765, which the Nawab Mobaruk-ood- 
Dowlah “ratified” in 1770, the grant of certain districts 
in Bengal were confirmed to the Company, and also the 
privileges of carrying on trade, free, with the exception of 
salt, from all duties and taxes, and of coining money ; in 
Article XII the Nawab promises to “confirm and abide 
by the Treaty made with the Dutch”; and in Article XIII 
he declares that “if the French come into the country,” he 
“ will not allow them to erect fortifications or maintain 
forces,”* — all of which are stipulations that could not 
have been made with any but a Sovereign authority ancl 
which no authority less than that of a Sovereign could 
have been called upon to ratify and confirm. 

Thus it is utterly untrue that the Treaties of 1766 and 
1770, were only concluded out of “ consideration” for “the 
sons of Meer Jaffier Ali”. Besides the ratification of all 
former gains and acquisitions, the Company obtained this 
additional advantage by those two Treaties, that in them 
each of the younger brothers in succession consented to 
receive a smaller annual sum for his household expenses 
and the support of his dignity, than that for which his 
predecessor had stipulated. 

And this is the true mode of accounting for and ex- 
plaining the fact that successive Treaties were made with 
the sons of Meer Jaffier Ali, — not because each Treaty 
was designed, or supposed, or desired to hold good only for 
the life of the Nawab signing it, but because at each 
demise the Company saw what they considered a good 
opportunity for gaining some additional advantage, and 
wished to preserve a regular and continuous title to all 
their acquisitions by means of a chain of recorded charters. 

The notion of claiming the territorial dominion of 
Bengal, or of attempting to rule without — in the words 
of Lord Clive, f — “the sanction of a Soubah,” had never 
been broached by any Anglo-Indian statesman in 1770. 

* A iichison’s Treaties, vol. i, pp. 59 ; 60. + Ante, p. 34. 
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By the sanction and with the assistance of the Nawab 
the Company obtained the Dewannee. By means of the 
Dewannee the Company gradually relieved the Nawabs 
Nazim of all their executive functions. The new doctrine 
is that the Nawabs Nazim, having parted with their 
political power, lost thereby all right to the Princely 
dignity and to that personal provision, for which, when 
parting with political power, they had expressly stipu- 
lated. 

But this new doctrine has been held and explained by 
, several official authorities on several occasions, on grounds 
equally untenable and irreconcileable with each other. 
Lord Dalhousie, the original teacher, was content with 
alleging that all the Treaties were “ purely personal agree- 
ments which expired with the individual with whom each 
was concluded, and that they were not renewed after the 
death of Mobaruk-ood-Dowlah in 1796”.* 

The Government of India, in their despatch of the 29th 
of July, 1870, adopt Lord Dalhousie’s views, as quoted 
above, but also declare that Bengal was acquired from the 
Nawab Nazim by conquest,- — “in substance and fact as 
much a case of conquest as the conquest of the Punjaub. 
The fact,” continues the despatch, “that the conquest was 
effected peaceably, because the force of the Company was 
irresistible, no more prevented it from being a conquest, 
than the fact that the Danes offered no resistance to the 
occupation of Serampore prevented that occupation from 
being a conquest ; and the conquest, however effected, put 
an end to all independence on the part of the Nawab, 
and, therefore, according to one of the most familiar prin- 
ciples of international law, to all Treaties between him 
and his conquerors”, f 

It is nothing less than a monstrous perversion of lan- 
guage and historical truth to call the gradual transfer of 
executive power from the Nawab to the Company a 
“conquest,” and to say that the English were the “con- 
querors” of their Ally. From first to last there was no 
quarrel; there were no hostilities. Every step in the 
gradation was either marked by some formal document 

* Papers, Nawab Nazim (116 of 1871), p. 3. f Ibid., pp. 3, 4. 
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under the seal and sign, manual of the reigning Nawab, 
or sanctioned by his acquiescence, of which the East India 
Company and its apologists have always made the most. 
Thus Mr. Grant Duff in his speech of the 4th of July, 
1871, after mentioning the arbitrary reduction of the 
Nawab’s income after the Treaty of 1770,* says: — “Mo- 
baruk-ood-Dowlah, like a man of sense” (he was ten years 
old at his accession,) “accepted accomplished facts with- 
out even a protest, a.nd was very glad to keep his 
£l 60,000 a year for his life”. 

And the Government of India in the despatch just 
quoted of 29th July, 1870, (paragraph IX) point out 
what they consider to be an “inference” that the Nawab 
must have “overlooked” in adducing documentary proof 
of the Princely rank and prerogative of his ancestors, viz : 
“that the higher he raises their position, the more weight 
does he attach to the acquiescence of himself and his 
ancestors to the arrangement under which they lived”. f 

Too much weight cannot be attached to the acquiescence 
of the Nawabs, but then if their acquiescence be pleaded, 
— and assuredly it cannot be disputed, — it is absurd and 
disingenuous to bring forward the plea of “ conquest”. 
If the Nawabs have acquiesced, surely they are entitled 
to the benefit of their acquiescence. Nor has the acqui- 
escence been all on one side. If the Nawabs have acqui- 
esced in their own mediatisation, the British Government 
has acquiesced by a series of Proclamations on the ac- 
cession of each Nawab, by Acts of the Legislature and by 
innumerable formal documents issued by the highest 
authorities, in the Princely rank of the Nawab Nazim of 
Bengal, and in the hereditary tenure of his dignity and 
revenue. And if complete acquiescence on both sides for 
an entire century, and during five successions, does not 
constitute a case of prescriptive right, very scanty grounds 
will be left for confidence or hope in the stability of their 
position to many other Indian dignitaries, and a great 
stain of bad faith and broken compact will be cast on the 
British title to Bengal. How was our title acquired ? 

Most certainly the process by which the East India 
.* Ante, p. 39. + Papers, Nawab Nazim (116 of 1871), p. 4. 
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Company acquired the virtual sovereignty of Bengal can- 
not properly be called “conquest.” Let us take the most 
recent official description of the first step in that process, 
as given in “ Aitchisoris Treaties’. 

“A confederacy was formed among Suraj-ood-Dowla’s chief 
officers to depose him. The English joined this confederacy, and 
concluded a Treaty with Jaffier Ali Khan. 

“At the battle of Plassy, which was fought on the 23rd of June, 
1757, the power of Suraj-ood-Dowla was completely broken, and 
Jaffier Ali Khan was installed by Clive as Subadar of Bengal.”* 

A confederacy with Native nobles and ministers, and a 
campaign carried on chiefly with Native troops, ending in 
the installation of a Native Prince, can hardly be called a 
conquest. The subsequent steps in the process — the 
grant of the Dewannee by the Emperor, and the Treaties 
by which each Nawab in succession was induced to divest 
himself of some portion of his power and of his income — 
do not amount to a conquest. It is manifest from the 
contemporary records that the British authorities could at 
no time between 1757 and 1800 have obtained the sove- 
reignty of Bengal by any exertion or display of open force 
that was possible for them. Even for their military 
operations and political transactions they required a great 
amount of Native support and co-operation. For admi- 
nistrative and fiscal purposes, Native support and co- 
operation were still more requisite. The Nawab N azim may 
have been, as has been often said, our creature, a mere 
political instrument, but still he was an indispensable 
political instrument. Without the Nawab on our side, as 
a visible symbol of order and legality, as a link between 
the East India Company and the Mogul Emperor, there 
would have been imminent danger of a coalition of Princes 
and a rising of the people against our undisguised en- 
croachments and our mysterious designs. As our power 
grew more secure, the support and countenance of the 
Nawab became less necessary. The demands and acqui- 
sitions of the East India Company gradually increased, 
and are marked by the successive Treaties. 

Mr. Grant Duff in his speech of the 4th July, 1871, 

* Collection of Treaties, Calcutta, 1862, vol. i, p. 3. 
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employs both of the official pleas against the rights of the 
Nizamut family that he found on record, — the plea of 
“conquest” and the plea of “personal” Treaties. He puts 
the date of the “conquest” at least as far back as the 
grant of the Dewannee, for he says it was only “nominally 
handed over to the English Company,” — “for of course 
we took it, and the Nizamut too, by our own good swords”. 
And in another passage he says that “in the years from 
1771 to 1782 Bengal was conquered by Warren Hastings, 
— peacefully conquered, but still more thoroughly con- 
quered than Delhi was by Tamerlane”. No statement 
could well be more erroneous, whether the question is 
viewed as a matter of history or of political science. As 
well might King William III be said to have conquered 
Great Britain. The English Company no more gained 
the upper hand of Suraj-ood-Dowlah in 1757, or obtained 
the Dewannee in 1765 by their “own good swords,” than 
William of Orange obtained the Crown in 1688 by his 
own good sword. Clive had a handful of British soldiers, 
and a gallant company of British officers, — -just as William 
had his Dutch troops, a complete little army, 10,000 
strong — who formed the soul and spirit of the force he 
led, and without whom he could have done nothing. But 
with them he could have done nothing, either in 1757 or 
in 1765, — -just as William could have done nothing with 
his Dutch Guards in 1688, — without a much larger body of 
Native troops, without Native sympathy and Native as- 
sistance. tJnless that confederacy to depose Surai-ood- 
Dowlah, whose tyranny had become intolerable, had been 
formed among his chief officers, — unless Clive had secured 
the defection at the critical moment, and the subsequent 
co-operation, of a leading member of the Nawab’s family 
like Meer Jaffier Ali, with a strong party in the Durbar 
and the army, — he could no more have deposed Suraj- 
ood-Dowlah, than William could have deposed James II 
without the concert and co-operation of the leading Eng- 
lish statesmen. 

If we make every allowance for differences of latitude 
and race, and for dissimilar stages of civilisation, — if we 
acknowledge that a Durbar is not a Parliament, and that 
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the military and political manoeuvres of the English 
Company were not guided purely by a disinterested 
regard for the internal good of Bengal, — still the parallel 
between the events from 1688 to 1690 in these islands, 
and from 1757 to 1765 in Bengal will be sufficiently com- 
plete for us to say that there are no elements of “conquest” 
in either of them. 

A dynastic revolution introduced the British officers 
who took part in it into the very heart of the Native 
State, and hampered the Nawab by pecuniary exactions, 
complicated obligations, and demands which were inces- 
santly growing, and which he could neither satisfy fully, 
nor reconcile with the good of his country. Still British 
domination, and even British power in any shape, was 
precarious in Bengal for some years, — the consciousness 
of which is plainly enough expressed in the formula ob- 
served in all the Treaties, except the last of 1770, that 
they should be “ inviolably observed, as long as the Eng- 
lish Company’s factories continue in Bengal ,”* — and all 
the steps taken to secure British domination up to the 
acquisition of the Dewannee in 1765, were, according to 
the customs and precedents of India, legal and constitu- 
tional. 

The British title to Bengal, Bekar and Orissa, is not 
derived from conquest, but from a series of Treaties and 
transactions with the Nawabs, confirmed, no doubt, but 
only confirmed — not superseded or rendered superfluous, 
— by the submission and obedience of the inhabitants ; 
and anyone who tampers with the reserved rights of the 
Nawab, under any pretext whatever, attacks the British 
title, and deserves the name neither of a statesman nor a 
jurist. 

But the official authorities at Calcutta, and Mr. Grant 
Duff in the House of Commons, have two darts pre- 
pared, and in case the plea of conquest should miss its 
mark, they bring forward the weapon of “ a personal 
Treaty,” used so freely and with such fatal effect by 
Lord Dalhousie for the destruction of our faithful and 
docile dependencies. Mr. Grant Duff, referring to the 
* Aitchison’s Treaties, vol. i, pp. 49, 66, 67. 
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series of Treaties with the Nawabs Nazim, says that “ it 
must be perfectly clear to anyone who takes the trouble 
to read these Treaties, that they are simply and solely 
personal agreements, made for tbe life of particular per- 
sons by whom they were signed.” 

“ The particular persons by whom they were signed” 
were “the Governor and Council” of Calcutta, whose 
names are appended in full, on the one part, and the 
Nawab on the other part. Mr. Grant Duff does not, we 
may assume, mean that these Treaties were to last only 
as long as the lives of the English gentlemen who signed 
them. But why not? Because, it would be replied, 
they signed on behalf of the English East India Company, 
which was a Corporation with the right of perpetual suc- 
cession. Certainly, — and the Nawab signed as represen- 
tative of the Nizamut, the perpetuity of which consisted 
in its hereditary tenure, continuously acknowledged and 
repeatedly asserted by the East India Company from 
1757 down to the accession of the present Nawab Nazim 
in 1838 * 

But still it may be urged, in the words of several 
official despatches and speeches, that, after all, each 
Treaty is only made for the life of a particular person. 
That is by no means the case. No such words occur in 
any one of the Treaties with the Nawabs Nazim. 

The Governor and Council at Calcutta, representing 
the East India Company, knew perfectly well how to 
make a Treaty or Agreement for one life only. One such 
document will be found among the Bengal Treaties. It 
is dated the 27th of September, 1760, and is concluded 
between Meer Mahomed Cossirn Khan and the English 
Company. This is the Meer Cossirn of whom Mr. Grant 
Duff erroneously says in his speech that when “Meer 
Jaffier Ali gave umbrage to his British masters,” “he 
was brushed aside,” “ one Meer Cossirn was put in his 
stead,” and afterwards, “ he, too, was brushed aside, and 
Meer Jaffier replaced in the enjoyment of his dignity, 
such as it was.” The fact is, that in the agreement with 
Meer Cossirn it was expressly stipulated that “the Nawab, 

* Ante, pp. 17, 18. 
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Meer Maliomed Jaffier Ali Khan Behander, shall continue 
in possession of his dignities, and all affairs be transacted 
in his name.” Meer Cossim was not “ put” in Meer 
Jaffier Ali’s “stead”; he was not recognised as Nawab 
Nazim, but only appointed to be Naib Nazim — the same 
office held subsequently for many years by Mahomed Reza 
Khan,* — and this Deputyship or “ Neabut of the Souba- 
darry” was to be held, and “ this Agreement to remain in 
force” only “ during the life of Meer Mahomed Cossim 
Khan.”t 

No such limitation will be found in any one of the 
Treaties with the successive Nawabs Nazim. 

When Mr. Grant Duff so confidently asserted that the 
Treaties of 1765, 1766, and 1770 were “only for the life 
of the then Naw r ab,” of the Nawab in whose name it was 
concluded, he must, equally with Lord Dalhousie when 
he pronounced them to be “ purely personal agreements 
which expired with the individual with whom each was 
concluded, have forgotten the manifest fact that not 
one of them ceased and expired with the life of the indi- 
vidual with whom it was concluded, for the very simple 
reason that in the first Article of each of these Treaties, 
the original Treaty with Meer Jaffier and every subse- 
quent Treaty are ratified and confirmed, § while the last 
of the series, that of 1770, in which all the previous 
Treaties are recited for confirmation, is to “ be inviolably 
observed for ever.”|| Thus the Treaties are inseparably 
connected from the first to the last, and the last is a per- 
petual Treaty. 

All these mistaken views as to personal Treaties rest 
upon two palpable errors, which disappear at once if refer- 
ence is made to the established principles of International 
Law. The first error is that a Treaty becomes a “per- 
sonal Treaty,” if it is made with a Prince by name, and 
does not contain the words “heirs and successors”. The 

* Ante, p. 31. + Aitchisoris Treaties, vol. i, pp. 46, 47. 

t Ante, p. 43. 

§ Papers, Nawab Nazim (371 of 1870), pp. 12, 14, 15. 

|| Ibid, p. 16. 
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second error is that the meaning of the term “personal 
Treaty,” is a Treaty made for one life only. 

The fact is that a Treaty may contain the words “ heirs 
and successors,” in every Article and clause, and yet be a 
“ personal Treaty”, while the absence of those words from 
a Treaty may not in the least detract from the perpetuity 
of its obligations on both sides. “ Treaties,” says Vattel, 
“that are perpetual, and those made for a determinate 
time, are real ; since their duration does not depend on 
the lives of the contracting parties.”* * * § And Grotius points 
out that it is not necessary that the words “ heirs and suc- 
cessors” “should he introduced in order to make the 
Treaty reaT.f 

The same great jurist also says : — “If it be added to 
the Treaty that it shall stand for ever, or that it is made 
for the good of the Kingdom, it will from hence fully 
appear that the Treaty is recd”% It is “added to the 
Treaty” of 1770 that “this Agreement, by the blessing of 
God, shall he inviolably observed for ever”. In Article II 
the ISTawab declares that he commits the executive jiower 
in the Provinces of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa to the 
English East India Company, “having an entire con- 
fidence” that it will promote “my honour, interest and the 
good of my country ,” and that it will operate “ for the 
better conducting the affairs of the Soubahdarry” .§ Thus 
both of the stipulations, either of which, according to 
Grotius, would suffice to make the Treaty “real,” are con- 
tained in the Treaty of 1770. 

But for deciding as to the permanence of the Treaty of 
1770, the question of “real” or “personal” is in fact im- 
material. It may be personal and permanent. 

A “personal” Treaty is not necessarily or usually a 
Treaty made for one life only. It is a Treaty made for the 
private objects and interests of a Prince or family, and to 
last as long as the person or the family last. Even an 
■undoubted “personal” Treaty would not expire, for want 

* Book ix, chap, xii, § 187. 

t Be Jure Belli el Pacts, lib. n, chap. xv. 

+ Ibid., chap. xvi. See also Vattel, paragraphs 187, 189. 

§ Papers, Uawab Nazim (.371 of 1870), p. 15. 
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of the words, “heirs and successors,” at the death of the 
individual named in it, if its evident object was to secure 
certain advantages to his family. 

The Treaty of 1770, as we have seen, has some charac- 
teristics of a “real” Treaty, but if it were ever so “per- 
sonal,” it would remain in force as long as any member of 
the Nizamut family existed. According to Yon Martens : — 

“ Treaties, properly so called, are either personal or real. They 
are personal, when their continuation in force depends on the per- 
son of the sovereign (or his family), with whom they have been 
contracted. They are real, when their duration depends on the 
State, independently of the person who contracts. All treaties 
made for a time specified, or for ever, are also real.”* 

The Treaty of 1770 is made “for ever”, and therefore, 
whether considered “real” or not, must have been intended 
by the contracting parties to last as long as the Nawab’s 
family on the one side, and the East India Company on 
the other, should continue in existence. 

A Treaty such as we have made at different times in 
India, granting a pension as reward or compensation to 
a Prince or family, is a personal Treaty, and in some cases, 
also, a Treaty for a life only, or for lives. Under Treaties of 
this sort we settled certain annual payments on Dowlut 
Bao Scindia and some ladies of his family. + The Treaty 
made by the Duke of Wellington with Amrut Bao, and 
the terms of capitulation between Sir John Malcolm and 
Bajee Bao, the last Peishwa,J are also instances of per- 
sonal Treaties which are good for a life only. 

Wheaton, perhaps the greatest of modern authorities, 
writes as follows on the same subject : — 

“ Treaties are divided into personal and real. The former re- 
late exclusively to the persons of the contracting parties, such as 
family alliances, and treaties guaranteeing the throne to a par- 
ticular Sovereign and his family. They expire, of course, on the 
death of the King, or the extinction of his family.” § 

The Nizamut family is not extinct. The present Na- 

* Law of Nations, translated from G. F. Von Martens, London, 1803, 
p. 54. " t Aitchisods Treaties, vol. iv, p 245. 

t Ibid., vol. iii, pp. 90 and 183. 

§ Elements of International Lav>, Boston, 1855, p. 39. 
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wab Nazim is the fifth in succession, directly descended in 
the male line from Mobaruk-ond-Dowlali, . with whom the 
Treaty of 1770 was concluded, and the eighth Nawab in 
succession from Meer Jaffier Ali Khan with whom the 
confederacy was formed against Suraj-ood-Dowlah, which 
was the origin of our power in Bengal. 

The new doctrine of a “personal Treaty” was not 
broached until five successions had taken place to the 
Princely dignity and the annual income enjoyed by the 
Nawab Mobaruk-ood-Dowlah, with whom that Treaty 
of 1770 was concluded, which was to be “inviolably ob- 
served for ever”. It was not broached until 1853, and 
then only as one secretly proposed item in a general 
scheme of annexation and confiscation, the main pivot and 
working principle of which was that Treaties “to be in- 
violably observed for ever”,— -“perpetual” Treaties, — 
Treaties “to last as long as the Sun and Moon endure”, 
were each of them in turn declared to be mere “personal” 
Treaties, good only for the life of the weaker contracting 
party, whose descendants became after the first demise 
mere “recipients of the bounty” of the stronger contract- 
ing party. The East India Company was an immortal 
corporation : such terms as “to be inviolably observed 
for ever,” “ perpetual,” “to last as long as the Sun and 
Moon endure,” applied only to their possessions or acqui- 
sitions, and the concessions made to them. A Bajah of 
Mysore or a Nawab Nazim of Bengal, although he may 
have been accustomed to suppose his rank and station 
hereditary, was only an individual, and_ any reservations, 
made on his behalf, or on behalf of his family, were in their 
nature transitory, contingent on the grace and favour of 
the stronger party towards the individual representative 
for the time being of the weaker party. 

When this new doctrine was first set forth in 1848, — 
when the “Calcutta Government”, in the words of Sir 
George Clerk’s Dissent against the annexation of Mysore, 
“led off with that flagrant instance of the barefaced ap- 
propriation of Sattara”,* Mr. Willoughby, then a Member 


* Mysore Fapers (112 of 1866), p. 72. 
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of Council at Bombay,* * * § whose Minute was eulogised by 
Lord Dalhousie as “a text-book”, recommended the annex- 
ation “on financial grounds”. After noticing the annual 
deficits for several years, “it cannot with truth be said,” 
he argued, “that the ultimate reversion into the general 
exchequer of India of a revenue which may hereafter vary 
from £120,000 to £140,000, is of no importance”. t 

The young Governor-General employed the same plea. 
“I take this fitting occasion,” he said, “of recording my 
strong and deliberate opinion that, in the exercise of a 
wise and sound policy, the British Government is bound 
not to put aside or to neglect such rightful opportunities of 
acquiring territory or revenue, as may from time to time 
present themselves”. $ 

And when the question came before the Home author- 
ities, Lord Dalhousie’s proposal met with warm support 
on the same grounds from a very able retired Bengal 
Civilian, Mr. It. D. Mangles, who, in the Court of Directors, 
in the House of Commons, in the Council of India, and 
in the columns of the Edinburgh Review, has ever since 
persistently advocated a policy of confiscation for India. 
“We have practically the whole of India,” he urged, “to 
govern and to defend, whether its provinces be immedi- 
ately administered by British officers or by no m i n al Sove- 
reigns. Our means are too small for the full and efficient 
discharge of these functions ; the people have not so good 
a government as they are justly entitled to ; and we are 
consequently bound to avail ourselves of every just op- 
portunity for increasing our financial resources. ”§ 

The principle being thus announced and accepted, such 
“just opportunities,” such “rightful opportunities,” for se- 
curing “those ultimate reversions” that were expected to 
prove so lucrative, were very soon found. The friendly, 
influential, and docile States of Sattara, Nagpore, Jhansi 
and Oude were swept away. The mediatised Principality 
of the Nawab of the Carnatic was declared not to be 

* Afterwards Sir J. P. Willoughby, Bart., and a Member of the 

Secretary of State’s Council of India. 

+ Sattara Papers (83 of 1849), p. 73. + Ibid., 1849, p. 83. 

§ Ibid., p. 151. 
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hereditary, and succession was refused to a lineal male de- 
scendant of our oldest and most serviceable Ally. An- 
other mediatised Principality in Southern India, that of 
the Rajah of Tanjore, was extinguished by the rejection of 
a collateral adopted heir. Every one of these cases of an- 
nexation was accompanied by a shameless confiscation of 
private property, and the scandalous public sale of jewels, 
clothes and household furniture. 

Our good friend, the Nizam of Hyderabad, had been 
induced — “compelled” would perhaps be the more correct 
word, — by the dominant influence of our Government, to 
maintain for more than fifty years a Contingent Force, 
controlled by our Resident and commanded by our officers, 
whose emoluments, costing our Government nothing, were 
swelled to a scale of preposterous extravagance. “ The 
commands and staff-appointments” (in this Force) says 
Major Moore, one of the Court of Directors, “have afforded 
rewards for meritorious officers who had distinguished 
themselves in our own armies ; and it has been altogether 
a fertile source of patronage”. On the other hand, while 
we imposed this “ incubus on the Nizam’s finances,” we 
turned these troops to our own pecuniary benefit in an- 
other way. Relying upon the Contingent for preserving 
peace and good order in the Nizam’s dominions, we “dis- 
regarded our own engagements”, and “for thirty years the 
number of our troops”, the Subsidiary Force, “ kept up 
within the Hyderabad country, was more than one fourth 
less than the number for which we had contracted” under 
the Treaty of 1800, in return for valuable cessions of 
territory. 

“ Overwhelmed with financial difficulties,” he continues, “ the 
Nizam was at length unable to pay the Contingent, and we 
kindly lent him the money from onr own treasury, first at 12 
per cent., and latterly at 6 per cent, interest ; and thus our 
staunch Ally incurred a debt to us of about 50 lakhs of rupees” 
(£500,000).* 

Colonel Davidson, Resident at Hyderabad, who had 
been Assistant Resident in 1853, when the Revised 
Treaty was extorted from the Nizam, as he says, “by 

* Papers, Nizam’s Debt, 1859, pp. 4, 5, 9, 11, 16, 17. 
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objurgations and threats”, declares that “had the pecuni- 
ary demands of the two Governments been impartially 
dealt with, we had no just claim against the Nizam. “In 
1853”, he says in the next paragraph of the same despatch, 
dated the 12th of October, 1860, “we had little or no real 
pecuniary claim against the Nizam”. He points out that 
if that Prince’s case had received fair consideration, he 
could have shown “a credit” against us to the full amount, 
without interest, of the debt charged against him, a great 
part of which was made up of interest, while “since 1853 
we have charged 18 lakhs of rupees” (£180,000) “for the 
interest of the debt of 43 lakhs”, (£430,000) “which his 
Highness acknowledged, under pressure, to be due by 
him by the Treaty of 1853, but which he never considered 
he justly owed”. After noticing the monstrous demand 
that had been annually brought against the Nizam’s 
Government of £130,000 as the pay alone of the English 
officers of the Contingent,* Colonel Davidson observes: — 
“The wonder clearly is that instead of owing only 43 
lakhs of Company’s rupees at the end of fifty years of 
such a system, our claim did not render the Nizam hope- 
lessly insolvent”, t 

Taking advantage of this most questionable debt — 
most questionable, even if the Nizam’s large counter- 
claims were excluded, — Lord Dalhousie extorted from 
the Nizam in 1853, by means of menace and compulsion, 
the assignment of some of his finest Provinces— about 
a quarter of his dominions — to British administration, as 
a material guaranty for the regular payment of the Con- 
tingent Force, which we had most unfairly and insi- 
diously rendered permanent, contrary to the principle of 
the old Treaty, and altered under the new Treaty, while 
its annual expense was reduced, so as to make it useful 
and always available for our own purposes, t 

The average pay of each officer down to 1853 was about £15 00 a 
year. At the head of the list were five Brigadiers, commanding what 
were called “Divisions” in this Force numbering about 7000 of all ranks. 
The emoluments of a Brigadier were about £3000 per annum, and to 
each of the five “ Divisions” there was a Brigade Major, a Paymaster, 
and a Superintending Surgeon, all paid at proportionate rates. 

f Papers , The Deccan (338 of 1867), pp. 27, 28. 

;|; By a new Treaty, dated 31st December, i860, as a reward for the 
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Financial advantages having been put prominently 
forward as one of the chief objects of the policy of terri- 
torial extension, Lord Dalhousie, in the Farewell “Minute 
Reviewing his Administration,” boasted of having added 
by his annexations “four millions sterling to the annual 
revenue of the Empire,” even including in this alleged 
addition, £500,000 from these Assigned Districts of 
Hyderabad, held in trust for the Nizam,* not one penny 
of which could fall into the British Treasury, since we 
were bound, after paying for the Contingent and the costs 
of administration, to hand over the surplus to the Nizam. 

In the Legislative Council at Calcutta on the 5th 
March, 1867, Mr. Massey, then Financial Member of the 
Government, stated that “the revenues of East and West 
Berar, commonly called the Assigned Districts, like the 
revenues of Mysore, were collected and administered in 
trust for the Native Government (the Nizam’s), and had 
properly no place in the Indian accounts”. 

This is an extreme example of the delusive style in 
which Lord Dalhousie drew up his self-laudatory Farewell 
Minute, because here he had not acquired the sovereignty 
or the beneficial possession of the Assigned Districts, but 
merely the right of management for a specific purpose ; 
and on a general examination of his flourishing financial 
summary, we find that Lord Dalhousie only gave the 
gross receipts of his territorial acquisitions, and said 
nothing at all about the new expenditure, which in every 
instance far exceeded the new receipts. In the eight 
years of his administration he added £8,354,000 to the 
public debt: in the three last of these years there was a 

Nizam’s help during the rebellion, and “ to mark the high esteem in 
which his Highness the Nizam is held by Her Majesty the Queen”, a 
partial restoration was made of the Assigned Districts, — the Berar 
Provinces being still retained to provide for the Contingent, — and the 
balance of alleged debt was remitted. The Nizam’s large counter-claims 
were, however, left untouched, and some valuable territorial cessions 
were taken from his Highness with only the nominal equivalent of 
Bhorapore, which had never, in fact, ceased to be part of the Nizam’s 
Dominions. — Aitchison’s Treaties, vol. v, pp. 114, 116. 

* Papers, Minute by the Marquis of Dalhousie, February 28th, 1856, 
paragraph 19 (note), p. 7. 
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heavy deficit, amounting in 1853-4, though India was at 
* peace, to £2,044,000, and in 1854-5 to £1,850,000. 

During the great rebellion, the immediate offspring of 
Lord Dalhousie’s demoralising and exasperating injustice, 
— which broke out with the Sepoy mutiny in 1857, and 
was not finally suppressed until 1859, — it became necessary 
to augment the British forces in India to the enormous 
number of 122,000 men ; of whom 35,000 disappeared 
entirely from the muster-rolls in those three years, having 
either died or been discharged from wounds or ruined 
constitutions ; and during the same three years upwards 
of forty millions sterling were added to the public debt of 
India. Thus did Lord Dalhousie’s policy “ consolidate 
our military strength,” and “add to the resources of the 
public treasury.” 

But besides the extinction of Native States, the 
destruction of royal families, and the abolition of 
mediatised Principalities, under the Dalhousie admini- 
stration, many steps were taken and special measures 
passed, — with the same rude notion of acquiring revenue 
somehow, — that were eminently calculated to lower the 
position, and destroy the public career of great nobles 
and proprietors. At later periods and by different pro- 
cesses, varying in the several Presidencies, in the Pun- 
jaub, and in Oude, the Native landed aristocracy saw 
ruin, immediate or prospective, brought to their doors by 
new-fangled revenue settlements, resumption laws, and 
Inam Commissions, instituted or intensified by Lord 
Dalhousie, strenuously supported by “the Services, ’’speak- 
ing through the Friend of India, and the Mangles party 
in the Court of Directors. But even when they lost 
property or income, the natural leaders of the people did 
not lose their influence. The masses found no cause for 
gratitude towards the British Government. They every- 
where not only sympathised but suffered with the de- 
spoiled landlords. This was most remarkably and con- 
spicuously testified in Oude, though it was made evident 
enough, also, in many parts of the North West Provinces. 
Lord Canning in a despatch dated 17th June, 1858, thus 
expresses his astonishment at the unaccountable fact 
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“that the endeavour to neutralize the usurped and largely 
abused power of the Talookdars by recognising the sup- 
posed proprietary right of the people, and thus arousing 
their feelings of self-interest and evoking their gratitude, 
had failed utterly”. 

“ The village occupants, as a body, relapsed into their former 
subjection, to the Talookdar”, or great landlord, “owned and 
obeyed his authority as if he had been their lawful Suzerain, and 
joined the ranks of those who rose up in arms against the British 
Government”.* 

The truth was that the village occupants knew much 
more of the British revenue system than Lord Canning 
did. They perfectly understood that the “supposed pro- 
prietary right” enjoyed by the villagei’s of our adjacent 
districts, was nothing more than the right to pay their 
quota directly to the Government instead of to the 
Talookdar. They knew quite well that any intermediate 
profit-rent which was lost by the Talookdar would be no 
gain to them, but would fall into the coffers of Govern- 
ment, and would be expended on objects which, to say 
the least, they were incapable of appreciating ; that they 
would be deprived of the protection and countenance of 
their hereditary Chief, and would lose both the “panem” 
and the “circenses” arising from his local expenditure and 
genial hospitality. 

What a lesson w r as given, what an example was set 
between 1848 and 1856, to the Indian people whom we 
have undertaken to raise into a higher sphere of politics 
and morals ! How well calculated our procedure in these 
matters of annexation of territory, confiscation of revenue 
and sequestration of private property, was to make them 
a law-abiding people, to teach them reverence for our 
civilised government ! 

When Lord Dalhousie left Calcutta, after perpetrating 
the annexation of Oude, the moral influence of Great 
Britain in India was, for the time, annihilated. On the 
first rumour of direct provocation applied to their own 
religious prejudices, the Sepoys led the way in revolt, ex- 
pecting the Princes and the people everywhere to answer 
• • * Papers, Oude Proclamation, 1859, p. 5. 
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to their signal and to follow their example. They were 
mistaken ; but they were not nearly as much mistaken as 
Lord Dalhousie was. They saw, because they suffered 
from it in long and expensive marches and harder duty, 
what he failed to see, that instead of our military strength 
having been combined or consolidated by the annexing 
operations, it was dispersed and scattered. They very 
much underrated the conservative instincts and pacific 
tendencies of Native Sovereigns, but he treated all such 
considerations with contempt. Like Mr. Grant Duff he 
relied upon “our own good sword”. He declared that 
“ petty intervening Principalities” might be made a 
“ means of annoyance,” but could “ never be a source of 
strength,” and that by “ getting rid of them” we should 
“acquire continuity of military communication,” and “com- 
bine our military strength.”* The time of trial soon came, 
and it was then found that one great source of our 
strength lay in those “ petty intervening Principalities,” 
which not only gave us no “ annoyance,” but afforded the 
most serviceable aid in men, money, and moral influence. 

The matter stands thus at present. In the full tide of 
his apparently brilliant career, — under the influence of 
the vain delusion and shallow exultation so soon to be 
dissipated amid the horrors of 1857, — Lord Dalhousie 
recorded his mandates that the two rich reversions of the 
Mysore State and the Bengal mediatised Principality 
should be absoi’bed at the first demise. Are these testa- 
mentary injunctions to be carried out, now that the 
sophisms and equivocations by which they were defended 
have been exposed, now that the promises of gain in 
wealth and strength by which they were recommended 
have been broken and falsified ? 

With regard to the Mysore State this question was 
answered in the negative in 1866. The same question is 
now asked with regard to the Bengal mediatised Prin- 
cipality. 

The officials of Calcutta, and the retired officials in 
London, fought hard for the rich prize of Mysore. They 
protested, for the most part, their general aversion to the 
* Sattarci Papers, 184:9, p. 83. 
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annexation policy, or at least their submission to the 
national decree against it embodied in the Royal Pro- 
clamation, but they maintained that the case of Mysore 
was quite “exceptional”. 

In a similar extremity they will assuredly declare that 
the case of theNawab of Bengal is also quite “exceptional”, 
and that they have no evil designs against the general 
class of titled political stipendiaries. But should they un- 
fortunately prove more successful in this instance than in 
that of Mysore, it will not be looked upon as an “ex- 
ceptional case” in India, but will awaken feelings of 
hatred, alarm and suspicion throughout the Native States 
as well as in our own Provinces. If the repudiation of 
the Treaty of 1770 should be confirmed, — if the dis- 
inheritance and degradation of the Nawab’s family should 
be decreed, and his descendants pronounced to be hence- 
forth mere “recipients of the bounty of the British 
Government,” — such a course would be looked upon as 
a mere return to that policy which has shaken through- 
out India the belief in British honour, and which 
has been denounced, more or less plainly, by every leading 
statesman of Great Britain. 

In vain will those who wish to revive Lord Dal- 
housie’s policy try to make any reassuring distinctions 
for the future between the several classes of his victims, 
and, while recommencing the attack against the dignities 
and possessions of one class, profess — perhaps with per- 
fect sincerity for the time, — the deepest regard for the 
rights of the other classes whose turn has not yet come. 
Touch one and they all tremble. 

Mr. Grant Duff, at the very outset of his speech on the 
4th of July, 1871, based his whole argument on an ini- 
discriminating misconception of the social gradations and 
complicated connections of the classes with whom he has 
to deal. These are his words : — 

“Standing out from the mass of Indian society are three sets 
of persons whom it is important carefully to distinguish. First 
you have Native Princes and Chiefs — the heads of famous 
houses possessing to this day more or less political power; 
secondly, you have great proprietors — noblemen of high position. 
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bat without any princely prerogative ; and, thirdly , you have a 
very small class of titled stipendiaries, privileged dependents of 
the British Government. It is to the third of these classes that 
theNawab Nazim really belongs.” 

But the Under Secretary of State does not explain, 
evidently because he does not understand, that each of 
the “three sets” into which he has classified the great 
families of India, does not comprise a distinct and homo- 
geneous class, hut that, whether we consider their rank 
and dignity, their political importance, or the validity 
and antiquity of their tenures, there are individuals in 
the third “ set” of “titled stipendiaries” who would be 
placed by the universal consent and custom of India, and 
on historical and legal grounds that admit of no dispute, 
not only above all in the second “set” of “great pro- 
prietors, noblemen of high position,” but far above many 
who fall within the first “set” of Princes actually ruling 
their own territorial dominions. 

Nor will this apparent anomaly appear so unreasonable 
or so difficult of comprehension, if we remember that 
there are reigning Princes in Europe, — such as those of 
Monaco, Lichtenstein, Reuss and Lippe, — who do not 
hold that rank, even in their own estimation, certainly 
not in the general estimation of continental Courts, that 
would entitle them to seek matrimonial alliances, for 
themselves or their children, in any branch of the House 
of Bourbon, or in the Ex-Royal family of Tuscany or 
Modena. 

And certainly the religious and political views, the 
plans and movements of the Comte de Chambord, of the 
Due d’Aumale, of the present Pope — and, we may add, 
of the next Pope, — are matters of much more interesting 
speculation, of much higher diplomatic and public im- 
portance, than those of the Prince of Anhalt, the Grand 
Duke of Baden, or even the King of Saxony. 

It is exactly so in the East. There are Princes and 
Chiefs, ruling very small territories, who, as holding 
political power, must be included in Mr. Grant Duff’s 
first “set,” but who have never been popularly regarded 
or treated with the respect and deference that are shown 
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to certain stipendiaries of the third “set,” to whom, 
indeed, higher titles and greater personal honours are 
accorded even by the British Government. Thus while 
the Maharajah Dhuleep Singh receives a salute of twenty- 
one, and the N awab Nazim of Bengal one of nineteen 
guns, many Princes of long descent, and exercising all 
the functions of sovereignty, are only allowed fifteen, and 
others only eleven,* while numerous Chieftains having 
political power and hereditary jurisdiction within their 
own estates, are entitled to no salute at all.t 

Although Mr. Grant Duff in his speech of the 4th 
July, 1871, speaks, with graceful and becoming urbanity, 
of “ the shadowy honours of the Nizarnut remarks inci- 
dentally that one of the Nawabs succeeded to the dignity 
“ such as it was and, more expressly still, asserts that 
theNawabNazim of Bengal is “no Prince,” that “ his father 
loas no Prince,” that “his grandfather was no Prince,” and 
that “none of his predecessors have been Indian Princes,” 
there is the fact that for more than a century, and during 
nine lives, they have been treated with Princely honours, 
that as late as the year 1838 “the accession” of the pre- 
sent Nawab “ to the hereditary honours and dignities of 
the Nizamut and Soobahdarry of Bengal, Behar, and 
Orissa,” was proclaimed “to the Allies of the British 
Government, and to all friendly Powers,” and that all the 
troops in garrison at Fort William were called out to hear 
the Proclamation read, and to fire a feu de joie on the 
occasion. J 

Before the Under Secretary again commits himself to 
any of these official disparagements, or attempts once more 
to relegate the Nawab Nazim to any third-rate “set” of 
titled stipendiaries, let him institute a search in the re- 
cords, and ascertain whether equal or similar honours 
have ever been accorded at Calcutta to any Prince or 
Chief, “retaining political power”, to any nobleman or 
great proprietor “of high position”, whom he would place 


* -Aitchison’ s Treaties, vol. iv, pp. 87, 157, 178, 188, etc.: vol. iii, 194 
195, 230. ■ 


t Ibid,, yoI ii, pp. 58, 285, 317-223; vol iii, pp. 231-254; vol. v, 
pp. 334, 338 ; vol. vi, pp. 145, 361, 503. + Ante, pp. 17, 18. 
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in the first or in the second “set” of persons who “stand 
out from the mass of Indian society”. 

The Maharajah of Benares would hold a very high 
position in Mr. Grant Duff’s second set of “noblemen” or 
“great proprietors,” “without any princely prerogatives”. 
His ancestor having formerly possessed civil and criminal 
jurisdiction and the right of coining money, the rank of a 
mediatised Prince might be fairly attributed to him. He 
bears a Princely title. Pie is allowed a salute of thirteen 
guns. Lord Canning, as before mentioned, sent the 
Maharajah of Benares one of the new patents of 1862, in 
which he was included among “ the Princes who now 
govern their own territories”.* In fact, however, he has 
no administrative jurisdiction or political power. And 
the Under Secretary of State for India will, perhaps, be 
surprised to hear that this great nobleman, being histori- 
cally and legally nothing more than a Zemindar or land- 
lord, holding his estates under Sunnuds and Pot-las, or 
grants and leases, from the Nawab Vizier of Oude and the 
East India Company, f would never venture so far to de- 
viate from the established etiquette of India, as to address 
the Nawab Nazim of Bengal in any other form than that 
of an cirzee or petition, styling himself “a devoted 
servant”. 

As to another aspect of the question, — which no states- 
man ought to overlook, much as it is despised by the 
bureaucracy of Calcutta, — that of social and political in- 
fluence among the masses, and the supervision and con- 
trol of religious movements, especially among the Mahome- 
dans, there are persons in Mi'. Grant Duff’s third “set,” 
who can act more effectually for or against Imperial in- 
terests than many ruling Princes and nobles of great 
estate in the first. and second “'set”. It is only indirectly, 
by its connections and communications — too loose and too 
lukewarm as it is, — with the leaders of Native society and 
Native opinion, more particularly with those who are its 
own subjects or dependents, that our Government can 
exert any guiding or restraining influence over the most 
dangerous elements of the Indian population. 

Ante, pp. 5, 6. t Aitchison’s Treaties, vol. ii. 
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But in this direction Mr. Grant Duff has no misgi vings 
whatever. In the debate of the 4th of July, 1871, he 
quite ridiculed the idea that the Nawab Nazim could he 
a person of great influence in Bengal, or that his wrongs 
could enlist any popular sympathy. 

“ It would require an enormous deal of evidence to be brought 
forward to convince us that the Nawab Nazim was a very popular 
person, because it is not at all natural that a Mahometan family, 
living in the midst of a Hindoo population in Bengal, and which 
was placed over them by Christian conquerors, should be extremely 
popular/’ 

“ It would be very remarkable if a population of Hindoos were 
so fond of a Mahomedan family which never did any good to them 
or their ancestors, and which was placed over them by Christian 
conquerors from the other end of the earth.” 

This introduction of “Christian conquerors from the 
other end of the earth” into the argument, when the im- 
mediate question is that of comparative popularity, is 
somewhat remarkable. The topic is embarrassing, not to 
say inflammatory. The present writer has, however, al- 
ways protested against the vulgar saying that India is a 
conquered country ; and in the preceding pages has 
endeavoured to refute the assertion 'that Bengal was ac- 
quired by conquest.* But even these corrections would be 
insufficient to set the Under Secretary right. He talks 
of “a Mahomedan family” having been “placed over a 
Hindoo population by Christian conquerors.” Is he, then, 
ignorant that the people of Bengal had been governed by 
Mahomedan riders for five hundred years before those 
whom he calls “ Christian conquerors” were able to inte- 
fere in Indian politics, and that Meer Jaffier, whom we 
assisted to depose his relative, Suraj-ood-Dowlali, was a 
member of the reigning family ? 

Surely when he drew that picture of “a Mahomedan 
family,” placed by “Christian conqueror’s” over a “Hindoo 
population,” he must have been ignorant, or must for the 
moment have forgotten, that at least a fifth of the popu- 
lation of Bengal, and probably quite one half of the popu- 
lation above the degree and intelligence of an agricultural 
or day labourer, is Mahomedan. 

* Ante, p. 43 to 47. 
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It is possible that since the debate of the 4th of July, 
1871, Mr. Grant Duff may have been somehow reminded 
of the fact that Bengal having been subject to Mahome- 
dan Princes for five centuries before the alliance between 
the Nawab Meer Jaffier and the East India Company, is 
not inhabited by a purely “Hindoo population.” Perhaps 
he may have heard that Calcutta, the official metropolis 
of India, contains at least 150,000 Mussulman inhabi- 
tants ; that above 100,000 may be found in the great 
city of Dacca, worshipping in 180 mosques ; and that there 
are quite as many at Patna, the head-quarters of Wa- 
habee propagandism. 

A flash of lurid light was thrown last year on that un- 
manageable amalgam of Puritan revival and privy con- 
spiracy by the assassination of Chief J ustice Norman, a 
terrible catastrophe closely connected in time and place 
and circumstance — to say the least, — with the appeals to 
the High Court of Bengal of certain wealthy persons 
charged with complicity in the recruitment and main- 
tenance of a permanent camp of Wahabee fanatics beyond 
the North West frontier of the Punjaub. Possibly this 
deplorable event, and the discussions preceding and 
following it in the periodical and other publications of 
last year,* may have attracted the attention of some 
English statesmen, if not of Mr. Grant Duff himself, to 
the general condition, principles and practices of the Ma- 
homedans in India, especially in Bengal. 

The extent and the dangers of Mussulman disaffection 
and fanaticism may be exaggerated by alarmists, but 
they may also be unduly depreciated by official op- 
timists. The population of Bengal includes a considerable 
Mahomedan element, of which the social and political im- 
portance cannot be measured by its numerical strength. 
It is pretty well understood that, as compared with most 
of the other Native races, the Hindoo Bengalees are not 

* In particular Dr. W. W. Hunter’s remarkable treatise, “ The Mussul- 
mans of India, Are they bound to rebel against the Queen i” (Triibner 
and Co.) The facts on which the author founds his arguments and con- 
clusions are almost exclusively taken from the history and customs of 
the Bengalee Mahomedans. 
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noted for physical energy, or for prompt and practical 
vigour of action. Unquestionable as may be tire good 
will and enlightened self-interest of individuals or large 
communities among what may be considered this dis- 
tinctly marked nationality, it would be a mistake to rely 
too much on the moral support or material aid they 
might be expected to furnish to the British Government 
in a time of seething excitement or open insurrection. 
The Bengalees have not, from time immemorial, been in 
the habit of bearing arms, or entering any military service, 
and even if they were inclined to enrol themselves on 
our side at a dangerous crisis or in the midst of an actual 
outbreak, the hour would not be opportune for the accep- 
tance of such an offer, nor would the aid of raw recruits, 
even of the best quality, be efficient or immediately 
available. 

In many other respects there are marked distinctions 
in character and bearing, as well as in social customs and 
in what we may call the rule and purpose of life, not only 
between the Bengalee Hindoos and the Mahomedans, 
but between the Bengalees and the Hindoos of other 
Provinces. The Mahomedans have their own history, 
their own literature and science, and are proud of them. 
They are strongly attached to their own religion, — a 
monotheistic faith, compatible, as we may see in the Le- 
vant and in the North of Africa, with a very high degree 
— however inferior to that of Christian Europe, — of social 
and political advancement. If the Mussulman children of 
India resorted generally, which unfortunately but a small 
proportion of them do, to the English schools, either of 
Government or of the Missionary Societies, there is no 
reason to believe that their faith would be undermined. 
Islam is not as yet effete. The Missionaries ai’e not under- 
stood to have made many converts among the followers of 
that creed, which steadily but unobtrusively continues to 
make proselytes in every direction, from every tribe, and 
in every rank.* ' . 

* The late Gaekwar of Baroda had the strongest predilections for the 
Mussulman faith, which he evinced by costly offerings to the Caaba at 
Mecca, and to other Moslem shrines. Mr. A, C. Lyall (of the Bengal 
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But the Bengalees have eagerly availed themselves of 
all the opportunities that have been afforded them of ac- 
quiring Western culture ; and Hindoo society, in conse- 
quence, is deeply saturated with scepticism. The Ben- 
galee Baboos crowd the educational institutions of Go- 
vernment ; they display extraordinary ability in specu- 
lative and analytical studies, and attain great proficiency 
in the English language. They are consequently to be 
found in almost every Province of India North of the 
Godavery, occupying the best posts in the public admini- 
stration open to “uncovenanted” servants, and everywhere 
highly valued for their talents and acquirements. But, 
abroad or at home, the Baboo is always a Bengalee, 
strong in the local attachments of his birth-place, almost 
isolated among the Hindoos of other districts, or asso- 
ciating with a small circle of his fellow provincials, and 
gravitating, as he gains in years and competence, towards 
the scenes of his early life with the certainty of a law of 
nature. The ties and interests of a Bengalee beyond the 
Delta of the Ganges are as loose and as temporary as are 
those of the majority of our countrymen in any part of 
India. 

The Mahomedan, on the contraiy, must be somewhat of 
a cosmopolitan. His creed is his country. If he has not 
learnt modern geography at school, he has picked up from 
religious teachers, from relatives or neighbours who have 
made the pilgrimage to Mecca or Kerbela, a strange mix- 
ture of ancient history and legend, local description and 
recent political information, as to Arabistan, the fountain- 
head of the faith, as to Rum, Misr and Iran.* The pro- 
portions may be distorted, the details may be rudely 

Civil Service, Commissioner of West Berar), in a remarkable article 
in the Fortnightly Review for February, 1872, on “ The Religion 
of an Indian Province,” speaks of “ the perceptible proclivity toward 
the faith of Islam exhibited by some of the leading Princes of Rajpoot - 
ana.” The Governor-General’s Agent for Central India, in his Report for 
1866-7 (Calcutta, 1868), paragraph 92, p. 17, describing the condition 
of the petty State of Rajgurh, regrets the continuance of an “ unsatis- 
factory state of feeling between the Rawut and his family and brother- 
hood, consequent on his alleged adoption of the Mahomedan faith, and 
Certain proceedings of his in connection therewith,” 

'* Turkey, Egypt, and Persia, 
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drawn, but the general effect of the picture is grand and 
impressive. Thus the horizon of the young Mussulman 
is widely extended beyond that of his own town or dis- 
trict, and even beyond the continent of India. In any 
part of the Peninsula the Mussulman is at home among 
his co-religionists, who all speak the Indian lingua franca, 
Hindustani, many of them — the higher class especially, — 
being unacquainted with the vernacular dialect of the 
Province in which they were born. In the recently pub- 
lished words of Mr. W. G. Palgrave, of all Englishmen liv- 
ing perhaps the most competent judge : — “ When we take 
counsel on our Indo-Mahomedan subjects, we should ac- 
custom ourselves to look on them, not as an isolated 
clique, girt in by our power, our institutions, and, if need 
be, our bayonets, but as part and parcel of the gi'eat 
brotherhood that radiates from Mecca.” “ With more jus- 
tice,” he continues, “than the first converts of Christianity, 
the Muslim may boast that ‘the multitude of them that 
believe are of one heart and of one soul; loss or gain are 
reckoned among them in common, the grievance of one is 
the grievance of all.”* 

It may well be doubted whether the Duke of Argyll 
and Mr. Giant Duff, or any of the authorities at Calcutta 
or in London, have ever understood, or cared to under- 
stand, how the grievance of a Mussulman Princely family, 
deposed and impoverished by their “Christian conquerors,” 
becomes the direct, palpable, bitter grievance of all Ma- 
homedans within a certain range, and spreads from that 
range as a topic of hatred and invective wherever a Ma- 
homedan is to be found in India. There being no 
priesthood, properly so called, for the devotions and cere- 
monies of the Mussulman religion, the Prince or local dig- 
nitary is everywhere the spiritual chief, the patron and 
guardian of religious rites and learning, takes the leading 
part at certain great festivals and other solemn assemblies, 
and defrays a large proportion of the regular and oc- 
casional expenses of public worship and theological in- 
struction. Thus the deposition and spoliation of a great 

* Fraser’s Magazine, February, 1872, “The Mahometan Eevival,” 
P< 252. 
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Mussulman House is always, to a greater or less degree, 
the disestablishment and disendowment of the Mussulman 
religion. 

In the very remarkable essay we have already quoted, 
Mr. Palgrave observes that no confidence must be placed 
on the mutual jealousies and animosities of the Mahome- 
dan sects. 

“So strong, indeed, is the bond of union supplied by the very 
name of Islam, even where that name covers the most divergent 
principles and beliefs, that, in presence of the f infidel/ the deep 
clefts which divide Soonee and Sheeah are for a time and purpose 
obliterated ; and the most heretical sects become awhile amalga- 
mated with the most uncompromisingly orthodox, who, in another 
cause, would naturally reject and disavow them.”* 

Mr. Palgrave also calls attention to the strange com- 
bination of the puritanical Unitarianism of the Wahabee 
with the Sheeah superstitions of “ Imam” and “Mahdee,” 
and “the secret association and murderous practices of 
the Ismaeleeyah or Assassins, in the Mussulman move- 
ment now at work in India, f We must not, therefore, 
calculate on fanaticism dividing the Mussulman sects. 
It seems rather to draw them together more closely, and 
would certainly do so under the influence of the alleged 
provocation or persecution of “Christian conquerors.” 

Mr. Grant Duff may, possibly, be so far better in- 
formed and better advised on this question than he was 
last year, that he will not again venture to speak as if he 
were merely disposing of a single Mahomedan family, 
isolated, and not very popular, in the midst of a “Hindoo 
population.” But still he may think that he is right to 
this extent, that there are strong distinctions and an in- 
compatibility of aims and ends between Hindoos and Ma- 
homedans that will always render them antagonistic. Do 
not let him reckon overmuch upon that. We have referred 
to some of the distinctions that exist. We consider the pro- 
blem of Mussulman disaffection to be the most urgent one of 
the day, and would recommend English statesmen not to 
jump too eagerly at any chance of aggravating the peculiar 
giievances that provoke it. But there are many directions 

* Fraser’s Magazine, February, 1872, p. 252. t Ibid., p. 253. 
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in which Hindoos and Mahomedans have grievances in 
common. If the rulers of India rely for impunity in the 
disestablishment and disendowment of the Nawab Nazim, 
and other Mussulman Princes to follow, upon their not 
being “very popular persons” among the Hindoo common- 
alty, they" lean upon a broken reed. Even were the 
Hindoos of Bengal as likely to be warlike partisans as 
they are to be well-disposed subjects under the British 
Government, they are by no means ill-disposed to their 
Mussulman fellow-countrymen. Many very striking phe- 
nomena that presented themselves in the course of the re- 
bellion of 1S57, and many occurrences of more recent date, 
warn us that for the future we must only count to a very 
slight extent upon religious animosity and rivalry prevent- 
ing political combinations in India. There is nothing now 
between us and the masses, but their Princes. And the 
Princes, if we do not spurn them or despoil them, are en- 
tirely subject to our influence. We may continue to ad- 
minister our Provinces in quiet times, and maintain a 
military predominance though a chaos of blood and fire 
come again, but we cannot govern India with honour and 
profit to ourselves and with benefit to the people, without 
the aid of their natural leaders. 

It would be interesting and instructive to hear on what 
moral and social forces and influences the present respon- 
sible authorities rely, in the presence of the religious and 
political effervescence now perceptible in India, for the 
preservation of good order, or for its timely restoration if 
it should be disturbed. Are they really of opinion that 
the best measure for meeting the possible consequences 
of a Mussulman revival, is that of disestablishing and 
disendowing the few Mussulman dignitaries that remain ? 

Perpetual defensive and offensive preparations, and re- 
liance on “ our own good sword” in days of quiet, and 
immediate resort to its use in troublous times, would not, 
we trust, constitute in Mr. Grant Duff’s political science 
the most effectual and the most economical machinery for 
guiding and governing India. 

Perhaps we may be told that the Government relies on 
the civilising and pacificating effects of education, and we 
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may be referred to the evidence contained in Dr. W. W. 
Hunter’s book,* that there are Literary Societies of Ma- 
liomedan gentlemen at Calcutta and at Allahabad, who 
emphatically express their attachment to British rule, and 
who have spread abroad by all the means in their power 
the formal opinions of certain learned Moulavees that 
Islam is not persecuted in India, and that the followers of 
that faith are not bound to seek for an opportunity of 
waging a Jihad or religious war against the Christian Go- 
vernment. There is something very suggestive of wild 
counsels and dangerous doctrine having been on foot, in 
the public-spirited and honourable resolution with which 
these educated Mahomedans have procured, and promul- 
gated with their own comments, these futwas from the 
Doctors of the Law at Mecca, which, after all, are by no 
means conclusive or unambiguous. But are those who 
are so sure that the Nawab of Bengal is not very popular 
or influential, equally sure that these enlightened English- 
speaking Mussulman gentlemen are very popular and 
influential among their co-religionists, and particularly 
among the extreme zealots ? 

If any such notion anywhere prevails, or any notion that 
their interpretation of the Koran is likely to have superior 
weight, it may be confidently pronounced to be veiy ill- 
founded. The very reverse was found to be the case 
during the mutinies and rebellion of 1S57. English 
speaking Natives, and those who were supposed to have 
English tastes and sympathies, were looked upon as rene- 
gades and spies,andwere hunted out almostas remorselessly 
as if they had been Europeans. In the event of a really 
formidable outbreak such persons, especially if they came 
forward and endeavoured to stem the tide, would be 
swept away in the first riot. A single messenger from 
the Nawab of Bengal would have more influence for good 
over a Mussulman mob than a grand procession of all the 
members of the Mahomedan Literary Societies of Alla- 
habad and Calcutta. 

We may leave here the question of the social and 
political influence of some “ titled stipendiaries” placed in 
* The Indian Mussulmans (Tr Ulmer and Co.) 
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Mr. Grant Duffs third “ set,” as compared with that of 
some reigning Princes in the first “ set,” and some noble- 
men and great proprietors in the second, and — setting 
aside all considerations of right and wrong — merely 
ask one question more. Is it advisable to destroy, di- 
minish and pervert that influence by dishonouring and 
disendowing those who possess it ? 

Let us now consider the comparative validity and per- 
manence of the tenure by which some “titled stipen- 
diaries” hold their dignities and revenues. 

Mr. Grant Duff evidently regards the tenure of those 
whom he has included in his third “ set” as very precarious, 
as little better than a tenure at will, or, at best, for one 
life, renewable on the same or worse terms at the pleasure 
of superior power. He says that “ towards these three 
sets of persons, the people of these Islands, as represented 
by the great officers of the Queen in India, have well- 
defined duties to fulfil. The Native Princes and Chiefs 
have their rights, the great proprietors have their rights, 
and the titled stipendiaries have their rights also.” But 
he evidently considers the rights of the third “set” to be 
much weaker than those of the first and second, to be, in 
fact, little more than the right to take what is given them, 
and be thankful for it. They are “ privileged dependents 
of the British Government,” “ recipients of its bounty”; 
the present Nawab Nazim is “ the ninth successor of Meer 
Jaffier in the favour of the British Government ;”and the 
stipend paid to the Nizamut family was not paid “ under 
the provisions of a Treaty, but out of free grace and 
favour.” 

There is nothing exactly new in all this, though it only 
dates from 1848, and we have not heard much of it since 
1856. It is an echo of the voice of Lord Dalhousie, who, 
for example, in terms very much resembling these, 
denied all inherent right of the Bhonsla family of Nag- 
pore to permanent sovereignty. He said that If the de- 
ceased Bajah’s grand-nephew were allowed to succeed, it 
would be “the gratuitous alienation of the State of Nag- 
pore for the second time, in favour of a Mahratta youth.”* 
'* Papers , Rajah of Bercir (416 of 1854), p. 26. 
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“ The continuance of the Raj of Nagpore under a Mah- 
ratta ruler,” would be “ an act of grace and favour on the 
part of the British Government.”* 

Mr. Grant Duff may think he has no bad intentions to- 
wards the Native Sovereigns in his first “set”, and may 
sincerely consider their tenure more valid and secure than 
that of his third “ set” of titled stipendiaries ; but let 
him revive the fashion of crying down perpetual Treaties 
as mere personal grants, and privileges and possessions, 
enjoyed for a century, during five successions, as mere 
matters of “ bounty,” “ grace and favour,” and he will 
soon find that he has done much more than he intended. 
Let him give the officials of Calcutta the fresh departure 
— only just missed in the case of Mysore, — of another 
series of Treaties nullified, another great family dis- 
inherited with full Parliamentary sanction, and they 
will not wait very long for opportunities of sweeping, one 
by one, some of all three “ sets” off the board. There 
are many families of Princes and Chieftains in the first, 
and many more in the second “ set,” who hold an inferior 
and more obscure position in the Indian world than the 
Nawab of Bengal, whose extinction would be much less 
noticed and much less felt, and against whose hereditary 
rights a much more plausible tale might be concocted. 

Of course it is much easier, for obvious reasons, to oust 
the holder of a pension or charge on the revenue, than to 
oust the holder of a landed estate. If the Red Spectre 
should ever come to rule in these Islands, our “ titled 
stipendiaries” of the third “ set,” such as the Duke of 
Marlborough, Earl Nelson and Viscount Exmouth, will 
probably lose their perpetual pensions before the Duke of 
Argyll is deprived of Inverary, or Mr. Grant Duff ex- 
pelled from Eden. But when the third “ set” in England 
are being deprived of their stipends held under a Parlia- 
mentary title, the second and even the first “ set” may 
very naturally begin to feel a little anxious. And so it 
is, and so it will be among the Princes of India, if the 
Red Spectre which they know so well is allowed to re- 
commence operations. 

* Ibid., p. 36. 
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But then Mr. Grant Duff says that the third “ set” in 
India is a very small one, — there is “ a very small class of 
titled stipendiaries.” It is very much larger, we venture 
to say, than the Under Secretary supposes ; and it is very 
much larger than the corresponding class in this country. 
If he means that there are very few individuals in the 
class who in rank or in revenue can be compared with the 
Nawab Nazim, he is quite right, but that reason can 
hardly, of itself, justify the abolition of the dignity. 

The class of titled stipendiaries in India, from every 
point of view, is one of far greater importance than the 
corresponding class in any European country. It is, also, 
— if there can be degrees of comparison in such matters, 
— deserving of far greater consideration, if only for this 
reason, that perpetual pensions in Europe have been 
granted, in the best and most defensible cases, as rewards 
for public services, and frequently, under colour of pub- 
lic services, on very illegitimate grounds or by mere court 
favour. But in India most political stipends of any mag- 
nitude were not so much the results of a grant as the re- 
sults of a contract, where valuable consideration was 
given ; and even in cases where the status of the original 
stipendiary was not such as to admit of a Treaty or agree- 
ment, thei’e are very few instances in which tire stipend 
can be said to have been of the nature of a compassionate 
allowance, given out of mere grace and favour. If traced 
to their origin they will be found almost invariably to be 
of the nature of reasonable and moderate compensation to 
a family of rank and influence for the loss of possessions 
and privileges, sometimes of sinecure or hereditary office, 
on the introduction of British rule. 

There is a political stipendiary, the Gond Rajah, re- 
siding at Nagpore, who occupied under the Mahratta Go- 
vernment of the Bhonsla a position very analogous to 
that occupied by the Nawab Nazim of Bengal under our 
Government. About the time that Clive was consolidat- 
ing British power in Bengal, Rughojee Bhonsla, under a 
commission from his Suzerain the Rajah -of Sattara, was 
conquering Gondwanna, now included in the Central Pro- 
vinces. Having interfered originally — as we interfered in 
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Bengal, — to assist one branch, of the reigning family 
against the other, the Mabratta General seized on the 
entire administration of the country, but maintained the 
dignity of the Gond Rajah, allowed him one sixteenth of 
the land revenue, to be collected in each district by his 
.own officers, and left him in possession of his Palace in 
the city of Nagpore. When the Bhonsla afterwards de- 
termined to assume the position of Sovereign, the Gond 
Rajah, as acknowledged Lord of the Soil, was called on to 
place the tiluh or mark of royalty on the Mahratta Ra- 
jah’s forehead ; and this ceremony was repeated at every 
succession. On this occasion, and at one festival in the 
year, the Bhonsla presented the Gond Rajah, as his 
ceremonial superior for the time being, with a nuzzur or 
tribute-offering. The Gond Rajah’s seal was also re- 
quired to many public documents. 

The motives and policy of the Mahratta Prince in thus 
upholding the ancient Sovereign whom he had, in fact, 
superseded, were doubtless very similar to those which 
induced the East India Company to uphold the Nawab 
Nazim. First, he did not wish to offend the numerous 
Gond Chieftains and the large Gond population within 
the territories of Nagpore ; secondly, he wished to avoid 
recognising directly the Suzerainty of the Rajah of Sat- 
tara or of the Peishwa, as Executive Head of the Mah- 
ratta Confederation, over the dominions which he pro- 
fessed to hold in a sort of trusteeship, and under a sort, of 
double Government, from the Autochthonous Lord. 

The Gond Rajah, though never contracting a marriage 
out of his own aboriginal tribe, is a Mahomedan by re- 
ligion, one of his ancestors having been converted at Del- 
hi by the Emperor Akbar. On the introduction of 
Bi'itish administration into the Nagpore territories he 
could, of course, be no longer permitted to collect his 
customary share of the revenue by means of his own 
officers ; and his receipts were commuted into a fixed 
annual stipend of about £10,000 a year. He has no 
Treaty, no sunnud to show for it. In the very words 
applied by Lord Dalhousie to the Nawab Nazim, “he has 
no right or title whatever to any allowance by treaty or 
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compact, or by virtue of any agreement.” Is bis tenure 
of tbis allowance better or worse now than it was under 
the Mabratta Government ? What does Mr. Grant Duff 
think of him ? Is he merely “ a recipient of the bounty 
of the British Government”? 

In order to see what prospect there is of a fair pro- 
vision in the future for mediatised families, if the doc- 
trines and procedure of Lord Dalhousie’s administration 
are brought into use again, let us turn once more to the 
case of Nagpore, and observe some circumstances that 
followed the annexation. 

Having annexed the State and annulled the family, 
Lord Dalhousie then appropriated the Rajah’s private 
treasure, jewels, wardrobe, plate and crockery, turned 
everything into cash by public auction, and allotted the 
widows and other relatives — carefully excluding the 
grand-nephew and adopted heir,* — pensions out of the 
proceeds, to which he gave the name of “ the Bhonsla 
Fund.”f 

This is just what Mr. Grant Duff promises to do for 
the Nizamut family. He says : — 

“ We do not propose to continue the Moorshedabad family to 
•all time coming as an old man of the sea round the neck of the 
people of India ; but we do propose to continue to it a very 
considerable position, and to form for it out of this Nizamut Fund, 
— for mismanaging which we are taken so much to task — and 
otherwise if needs be, a splendid inheritance.” 

The “ Nizamut Fund” happens to be the property of 
the family already. This has been officially acknowledged 
over and over again, even as late as the critical despatch 
from the Secretary of State to the Government of India, 
dated the 17th of June, 1864. In paragraph YII (that 
part of it which became paragraph VIII in the doctored 
copy sent to the Nawab,$) the following words occur : — 

* Recognised in 1859 by Lord Canning as the head of the Bhonsla 
family, ante , p. 6. 

f See the Author’s Empire in India, p. 220-250 ; and Retrospects and 
Prospects of Indian Policy , p. 265-270. 

* See Introduction. 
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“ It is unnecessary to trace further the history of the Fund. 
Its accumulations, representing as they do the unappropriated 
portions from year to year of the sixteen lacs stipend, unques- 
tionably belong to the Nazim and his family, and can properly be 
expended only for their benefit.-”* 

From the first establishment of the several accounts 
eventually consolidated into the IS izamut Deposit Fund, it 
has been repeatedly and continuously acknowledged by our 
Government as “ the inalienable property” of the Nawab 
Nazim and his family, “the sacred inheritance of the Ni- 
zamut.” This Fund was originally formed by the appro- 
priation of a part of the private treasure left by the Mun- 
nee Begum, grandmother of the Nawab Mobaruk-ood- 
Dowlah, — widow of the Nawab Meer Jaffier Ali, and 
commonly called ‘ the Mother of the Company,’ — and by 
the absorption of the allowance that had been made to 
her out of her grandson’s income (which, with her pro- 
perty, would have reverted to the Nawab as her heir), 
and was annually augmented by the lapsed allowances 
of deceased l'elations and other stoppages from the Niza- 
mut stipend, under successive arrangements with the 
Nawab for the time being. On various occasions the Na- 
wabs remonstrated against the large and increasing amount 
of the annual stipends that was withdrawn from their per- 
sonal control, but they were always assured it was for 
their own benefit. In reply to one of these remonstrances 
in 1817, the Governor-General, Lord Hastings, expressed 
himself as follows in a letter to his Highness : — 

“ The money forming the Fund thus obtained, amounting to 
seven lacs of Rupees, is considered and recognised as the in- 
alienable property of Your Highness’s Family, over and above 
the sixteen lacs of Rupees per annum assigned for its sup- 
port.”* 

In a despatch from the Government of India dated 28th 
February, 1823, the Governor-General desires that the 
object of these accumulations may be impressed upon the 
Nawab Nazim, in answer to some of his demands and 
objections. 

* Papers, Nawab Nazim (371 of 1870), p. 4. 
t Papers, Nawab Nazim (11G of 1871), p. 16. 
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“ The plan of reserving this Fund was adopted with a view to 
place in the hands of Government a means of relieving any 
exigencies in which the family might be involved, as well as of 
portioning the daughters, and providing buildings, or other 
operations of the kind, involving a present sacrifice of capital.”* 

And in a letter to the Governor-Genera], dated April 
24th, 1840, — two years after the accession of the present 
Nawab, — the Court of Directors make the following 
comment on a proposal for certain grants to some of the 
Nawab’s relatives whose houses had been damaged by an 
inundation, in the course of which the Deputy Governor 
of Bengal had incidentally spoken of the Nizam ut De- 
posit Fund as “public money.” 

“ The Deposit Fund is not f public money/ but a part of the 
assignment secured by Treaty to the Family, which part is allowed 
to accumulate for its general benefit. 

We must, therefore, commend to Mr. Grant Duff’s con- 
sideration, before he again talks of forming “ a splendid 
inheritance” for the Moorshedabad family out of the Niza- 
mut Deposit Fund, that he would not be dealing there 
with “ public money,” but with “the sacred inheritance,” 
“the inalienable property,” of the family in question, “ part 
of the assignment secured” to it “ by Treaty.” He is only 
proposing to do for the Moorshedabad family exactly 
what Lord Dalhousie did for the Bhonsla family, — to 
sequestrate their income assigned by Treaty, likewise to 
appropriate the Fund formed of savings and deductions 
from that income, and then to permit them to subsist on 
“ liberal” pensions taken out of their confiscated capital. 
A “ splendid” offer truly, and worthy of Imperial power ! 

Let it also be observed that the stipend of sixteen 
lakhs of rupees per annum, for the whole of which the 
present Nawab Nazim’s receipt is regularly required, and 
of which distinct accounts ai'e kept, is declared by the 
Home Government in 1840, two years after the present 
Nawab’s accession, to be the “ assignment secured by 
Treaty to the family”; and that the Nizamut Fund, 
formed by investing “ a part of the assignment,” is de- 
clared not to be “ public money.” How is it, then, that 
* IhiJ., p. 24. t Ibid., p. 29. 
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in these days we find the Home Government and the 
authorities at Calcutta declaring, in direct contradiction 
to all this, that the Nizamut stipend is not “ an assign- 
ment secured by Treaty” to the N awab and his family, 
but is paid out of “ free grace and favour,” and that the 
Nizamut Fund is public money, out of which, when our 
Government is pleased to cease paying the stipend, a pro- 
vision may be made for the Nawab’s descendants ? How 
and when did this thorough change in the professions 
and intentions of our Government, arise ? 

The answer is direct and positive. It arose under the 
administration of Lord Dalhousie, in the course of his 
operations and prospective arrangements “for increasing 
our financial resources,” by “ availing ourselves of eveiy 
just opportunity of acquiring territory, and revenue” and 
“ ultimate reversions.”* It arose in 1853, and cannot be 
traced to an earlier year. To prove this, we have only to 
cite the latest despatch on the subject from the Govern- 
ment of India that has been published, dated 29th July, 
1870, (paragraph 3) : — 

“As respects the Nawab Nazim’s alleged Treaty claims, we 
would observe that they have more than once been rejected. The 
Government of Lord Dalhousie, after full deliberation, came to the 
conclusion in 1853, that the Nawab has no right or title whatever 
to any allowance by Treaty or compact ; that the three Treaties 
which are upon record are purely personal agreements, which ex- 
pired with the individuals with whom each was concluded ; and 
they were not renewed after the death of Mobaruk-ood-Dowlah 
in 1796.”* 

It is obvious that if the officials of Calcutta could have 
raked out of their records, from any Government, or from 
any adviser or servant of Government, anterior to that of 
Lord Dalhousie, a single sheet or a leaf, or a rag, to cover 
the nakedness of these assertions, they would have done 
so. But it was impossible. Nothing earlier than 1853 
would bear quotation. They could only repeat the dis- 
creditable and utterly discredited perversions of history 
and law for which that baneful epoch has become for ever 
notorious, — that epoch during which, by means of the 

w Ante, p 53. t Papers , Xmvah Xanrn (116 of 1871), pp. 2, 3. 
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same perversions and prevarications that are once more 
proffered for our acceptance, the faithful and friendly 
Houses of Sattara, Jhansi, Nagpore, Tanjore and the Car- 
natic were degraded and despoiled, and those of Mysore 
and Bengal (with several others ) menaced and condemned. 
By the statesmanlike determination of Lord Salisbury 
and Sir Stafford North cote, supported hy a minority of 
great weight in the Indian Council, and a majority 
amount in g to unanimity in Parliament, the condemnation 
of the Mysore State was reversed. Is the condemnation 
of the titular Nizamut of Bengal to be maintained ? 

If so, let those who represent the nation, and with 
whom it ultimately rests to ordain or sanction every 
doubtful act of Imperial power, understand clearly what 
they are asked to do. They are asked, in defiance of all the 
manifest proofs of the damnosa Imreditas entailed upon 
us by Lord Dalbousie’s dispositions, to execute another 
secret codicil of his political testament. 

They can do it, if they like, without fear of any im- 
mediate convulsion or evident mischief. Perhaps the evil 
effects of the execution might altogether escape notice at 
the time, and be quite undistinguishable amid the phe- 
nomena of some future crisis, when nothing may be clear 
except that something has gone wrong. We must not be 
suspected of saying or suggesting any such ridiculous ex- 
aggeration as that the Nawab Nazim of Bengal, or any 
rightful claimant of that dignity, — even if he had the in- 
clination, — would have the power of raising a formidable 
rebellion against our Government, or of offering any open 
resistance to the deposition and spoliation of the family. 
We do not imagine the Nizamut to be so popular an 
institution, that its downfall would be the signal for an 
insurrection, even on the pettiest scale. We do not sup- 
pose that the abolition of what Mr. Grant Duff calls “the 
misleading title of Nazim” would paralyse the admini- 
stration of Bengal. He is quite right in" saying that the 
Nawabs “ have ceased to be in any sense Administrators”; 
and so have Dukes ceased to be in any sense Leaders, 
and Marquises have ceased in any sense to guard the 
Marches, and Earls to preside, in any sense, over Shires. 
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But when the Under Secretary of State denounces “the 
luxurious repose of Moorshedabad,” as “ a thoroughly bad 
and corrupting influence,” we think he goes, in every way, 
too far. He merely emulates the democratic enthusiasts 
of the Hole in the Wall : his denunciations are about as 
relevant and about as reasonable as their indignation 
against “ the bloated aristocracy” of Great Britain. We 
estimate the social and political influence of the Nawab, 
and of the class which he represents, more highly than 
the Under Secretary does, and we have given some reasons 
already for our higher valuation. Nawabs and Rajahs 
within the British Provinces of India no longer guide the 
ship of the State, and yet they may serve to trim the 
vessel, and make its course more steady. The steam- 
engines of some great iron-clad may be in perfect order, — 
there may be no danger of the boiler bursting, — but it 
would not be advisable to heave the ballast into the sea. 
The ship might dance more buoyantly on the waves for a 
time. But let a storm come ! Even her guns won’t save 
her then. The best way, indeed, to lighten her burden, 
if that had been the one thing wanted, would have been 
to throw them overboard. 

Never was our military strength in India greater, ab- 
solutely and relatively, than it is at present. But it is not 
by over-running and occupying, punishing and plundering, 
one disturbed Province after another, that a vast conti- 
nent, inhabited by two hundred millions of men, can be 
profitably, progressively and honourably governed. One 
whose voice during twenty years at least was ever raised 
in favour of scrupulous good faith in the interpretation of 
treaties, and in all dealings with the Princes of India, 
and whose retirement from a sphere where his influence 
was weighty and special is very much to be regretted, 
Captain W. J. Eastwick, remarked in his Minute dated 
25th July, 1865, against the annexation of Mysore — 

“ In all cases like Mysore we must not take too circumscribed a 
view. We must look upon the effect it will have upon the feeling 
of the people of India generally. If we outrage their sense of 
justice, if we act in the teeth of any deeply rooted sentiment, 
which is not condemned by the universal voice of mankind, there 
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will, sooner or later, be an avenging Nemesis, and the stability of 
our rule will be endangered. An eminent and lamented states- 
man” (Sir G. 0. Lewis) “justly writes: 'The only stable foun- 
dation for a Government is its moral authority : so long as it is 
looked up to with respect, confidence, and esteem by the body of 
the people, it stands on a rock/ These essentials wanting, it is 
an edifice built on sand/’* 

And here is a passage worthy of notice from the writings 
of one of those great soldier-statesmen who saw the 
political domination of Great Britain in India designed, 
gained and consolic 
every stage of the 
ledged supremacy. 

“ Our Empire is held solely by opinion, — in other words 
by that respect and awe with which the comparative superiority 
of our knowledge, justice, and system of rule, has inspired the 
inhabitants of our own territories; and that confidence in our truth, 
reliance on our faith, and dread of our arms, which is impressed 
on every nation in India/’f 

Is it desirable that all these moral safeguards, — respect 
for our justice, confidence in our truth, reliance on our 
faith, — should disappear, and nothing but the dread of 
our arms be left ? If so, we shall assuredly soon find out 
for ourselves the truth of the warning addressed in vain 
to Austria in Italy, — ’“You can do anything with bayonets 
except sit down upon them.” There can be no peaceful 
progress in an atmosphere of distrust and disbelief. On 
the other hand, there is no fighting against it. It is 
useless to beat the air. A Government cannot show face 
or hold its own for a day against a general contempt of 
authority without a great display of military force ; but 
all the military force imaginable cannot crush it or put it 
down. The troops — as many as can be trusted when 
such a spirit is abroad— may march and counter-march 
and manoeuvre to admiration, but they cannot be every- 
where at once ; they cannot collect revenue ; they can- 
not restore life to trade; they cannot attract passengers or 
goods to the railways, for the receipts of which the Indian 

* Mysore Papers (112 of 1866), p. 79. 

t Sir John Malcolm’s Political History of India, vol. i, p, 145. 
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finances are now so deeply pledged ; they cannot protect 
those railways from destruction. 

Once allow that utter want of confidence in our good 
will and good faith which prevailed in 1856, when the 
Marquis of Dalhousie handed over the reins of Govern- 
ment to Lord Canning, to he again diffused throughout 
India, and the mine will be then loaded, the train once 
more prepared. In one of those inflammable seasons — 
almost of periodical occurrence, and always to be borne in 
mind as possibilities, — when famine or pestilence or foreign 
war causes general distress, and suffering and searching 
of heart, the spark may be very easily furnished, and 
an explosion, visible or underground, may shake the foun- 
dations of Imperial supremacy. 

What we have now to dread in India, is not so much 
armed rebellion, — the time may have gone by for that, — 
not so much constitutional opposition and agitation, — the 
time has not yet come — as the rapid and unseen spread of 
a spirit of discontent, disrespect and disobedience, leading 
with sure and fatal steps to a period of passive resistance, 
with just enough of chronic terrorism and occasional 
violence to make the country too hot for our adminis- 
trators, and the administration so costly as to ruin the 
Indian finances and destroy Indian credit. 

The concurrent and urgent counsels of the highest 
responsible authorities of the day tell us that this is not a 
time for playing fast and loose with the moral safe-guards 
of government, or for beginning once more that endless 
game of ‘ Beggar my neighbour,’ at which we have already 
lost both money and reputation. All the tricks of that 
game never fill our treasury or raise our credit. 


THE END. 


T. RICHARDS, B7, GREAT QUEEN STREET. 
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NOTICE. 


This Letter is not written merely for the correction or 
edification of the gentleman to whom it is addressed, 
but has, to make use of his own words, “a political 
purpose”. Some words of preliminary explanation are, 
therefore, necessary to introduce the subject and to 
make it generally intelligible. 

The Maharajah of Mysore, who was placed on the 
throne in 1799 by the allied Powers, the Honourable 
East India Company, and the Nizam of Hyderabad, 
died in March 1868, and in accordance with the decision 
of Her Majesty’s Government, was succeeded by his 
infant kinsman and adopted son, the present Maharajah. 

In a letter dated 7th May 1868, the Commissioner 
•of Mysore appointed Major Charles Elliot, C.B., to the 
task of rearranging the Palace Establishments, and 
taking inventories of all the Maharajah’s effects and 
personal property. For the purpose of assisting in this 
special duty, the services of Mr. C. Rungacharloo, a 
Deputy Collector, were placed at the disposal of the 
Commissioner of Mysore by the Government of Madras.* 

Major Elliot and Mr. Rungacharloo were occupied 
for five months in arranging the various Palace Estab- 
lishments, and placing the personal property of the 
Maharajah in a condition of order and security.! 

* Papers , Mysore Government, 385 of 1878, pp. 60, 62. 
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Mr. Bowring, Chief Commissioner of Mysore, in a 
despatch to the Government of India, dated 29th of 
November 1868, says that “the difficult task of ex- 
amining and cataloguing the Maharajah’s property has 
been performed by Major Elliot and his assistant, Mr. 
Bungacharloo, with scrupulous care and fidelity, and 
great credit is due to both these officers for the excel- 
lent arrangements made by them to prevent spoliation 
or loss.”* 

These officers consequently received the thanks of 
Government, and Mr. Bungacharloo was appointed 
Controller of the infant Maharajah’s Household. 

The most important part of the Palace property was 


described and valued as follows : — 

ES. 

Jewellery 26,02,233 

The jewels used by the Rajah’s grandson , . . 3,68,920 

The gold plate and other gold articles . . 4,16,570 

The silver plate and other silver articles . . . 1,80,571 

And gold coins . . . ... .1,70,316 


Total estimated value . . 37,38,610f 


Turning the rupees roughly into English money, we 
may say that the plate and jewellery found in the 
Mysore Palace in 1868 amounted in value to about 
£ 350 , 000 . 

According to the lists and valuation made on this 
occasion, the goods in the Palace Wardrobe were 
valued at Bs. 2,77,856, or about £25,000. 

And it may be observed that a great proportion of 
the contents of such a Wardrobe, consisting of gold 
and silver brocades and tissues, would be almost as 
durable, and as convertible into cash, as plate or 
jewellery. 

* Mysore Government, 385 of 1878, p. 92. 


f Ibid., p. 94. 



In the course of some judicial proceedings in 1874 it 
became known as an absolute fact that the Wardrobe 
property had decreased by about one-sixth, or £4,000, 
in value, while in the charge of Mr. Rungacharloo, by 
a series of what were called “ burglaries”. 

About the same time scandalous rumours were cur- 
rent in Mysore as to a considerable diminution in the 
value of the Jewel-room property having likewise taken 
place under the Controllership of Mr. Rungacharloo. 

These facts and rumours were brought to the notice 
of the Chief Commissioner of Mysore, Sir Richard 
Meade, in 1874, and seem to have received very slight 
attention. 

In 1877 the fact of discrepancies and deficiencies in 
the value of certain articles in the jewel-room, when 
compared with their value as recorded in the original 
catalogue of 1868, became accidentally known to the 
Chief Commissioner, Mr. Saunders, who made no serious 
investigation, but was contented with a simple reference 
to Mr. (now Sir James) Gordon, who had acted as 
Guardian in 1872, and was satisfied with the following 
official “Note” from that gentleman.: — 

“I revised and rearranged, and placed in new receptacles designed 
by myself, the Palace jewels in July 1872, or about that time. The 
work was done in my presence, in that of Mr. Rungacharloo, the 
Controller, and all the Palace officials concerned. It was a work 
much required. It occupied us for several hours daily for more than 
six weeks. I found several such errors as that under notice, but at 
this distance of time, and considering the very great number of jewels, 
and the great number of such inaccuracies, I cannot recall the parti- 
culars of the jewels referred to herein — 5, 9, 77.” 

All these incidents, as communicated to me, gave 
form and colour to the rumours that had prevailed, of 
some of the State Jewels having been lowered in value 
by a process of abstraction and substitution. 


Vlll 


The terms of Mr. Gordon’s “ Note” subsequently 
appeai'ed still more remarkable, when it became known 
that Colonel G. B. Malleson, for whom Mr. Gordon 
acted as Guardian in 1872, had, in December 1874, on 
the authority of Mr. Rungacharloo, and expressly for 
his exculpation, certified to “ the accuracy of the origi- 
nal lists”, even to the absence of “a single ei’ror”. 

Under the circumstances mentioned in the follow- 
ing Letter, a Memorandum signed with my ini- 
tials, calling for an independent inquiry, was pub- 
lished in a Calcutta daily paper, the Statesman, on 
the 7th of April 1880, and republished on the 16th of 
June in the same year. Mr. Gordon was called upon for 
an explanation ; and wrote an explanatory Memorandum 
dated the 29th July 1880, which the Government' of 
India declared to be satisfactory.* Mr. Gordon and Mr. 
Bungacharloo, the two officials most interested — the two 
men who alone could be held answerable — were called 
upon to report upon themselves, and they reported 
favourably. Their explanation, which was promptly 
published, appeared to me so very unsatisfactory that I 
at once addressed the Government of India officially 
considering that I should not be warranted, as a loyal 
citizen, or as a pensioned servant of the public, in with- 
holding such humble aid as lay within my power 
towards the elucidation of a very grave matter that 
had been manifestly mismanaged. The following Letter 
testifies to the failure of my efforts in that direction, 
and contains, I believe, a full justification of the course 
that I have taken. 

E. B. 

* Mysore Papers, No. 1 of 1881, pp. 146 to 150. t Appendix B. 


TO 


SIR JAMES DAVIDSON GORDON, K.C.S.I., 

RESIDENT AT MYSORE, 

Late Chief Commissioner for the Government of the 
Mysore Territories . 


Sir, 

In a Memorandum submitted by you to tbe 
Viceroy of India in Council, and dated “ Government 
House, Bangalore, the 29th of July 1880”, you accuse 
me of having made “ strange misstatements”. In an 
Order of the Mysore Government, dated, “ Bangalore, 
the 14th of March 1881”, you accuse me, in stronger 
and more offensive language, of having, “ with the aid 
of garbled quotations from official correspondence and 
papers, attempted to weave for a political purpose a 
malicious story of spoliation and loss of the Mysore 
State Jewels You charge me with perverting the 
truth, “garbling” documents, and falsifying evidence, 
from malicious motives. 

Your Memorandum above-mentioned was published 
after the last Session of Parliament, in a Blue Book. # 
Your Order and Proceedings of the 14th of March 
1881, forming the subject of an appeal to Her Majesty’s 
Government, by B. llamas wamy Iyengar, against his 
summary dismissal from the place of Sheristadar to 
the Mysore Residency, have been printed, and many 
copies have been distributed here, at the India Office, 
and in other influential circles. 

After eighteen years of labour in the dry soil of 
* Mysore Papers, No. 1, (C.— 3026) 1881. 
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Indian politics, where not much fame or profit is to be 
reaped, I cannot allow my small harvest of reputation 
for truthfulness, fairness, and moderation in controversy, 
to he scattered and spoiled, or my humble field of 
usefulness to be trampled and torn up, by means of 
official slander. I say that you have accused me 
personally of “ weaving a malicious story”, and of 
“ garbling” documents, because for you, and for every- 
one interested in Mysore affairs, the Memorandum I 
published in the Calcutta Statesman ■,"* under my initials 
“ E. B.”, reprinted in the same Blue Book of last year, 
and against which your strictures are directed, was not 
anonymous. 

I say, furthermore, that your denunciation of the 
Memorandum signed “ E. B.”, in paragraph 15 of your 
Order dismissing the Residency Sheristadar, as the 
result of “ a party agitation”, and as “ a mischievous 
invention set up by his caste-men”, is totally unjusti- 
fiable. You knew quite well when you penned or 
passed that Order that I was the writer of the 
Memorandum signed “E. B.”,and that my information 
was derived from Colonel Macqueen. You must have 
been, or ought to have been, well aware that the 
Sheiistadar’s “ caste-men” could not have had any 
influence whatever over the decisions of Colonel Mac- 
queen and myself. 

The Iyengars of Mysore, you may say — in fact you 
have said it — are hostile to Mr. Rungacharloo ; and the 
discharged Sheristadar belongs to that clan of Brahmins. 
I believe you are to some extent right as to the 
resentment felt and expressed by many Mysoreans of 
that caste, on account of their being displaced by Mr. 
Rungacharloo’s friends from Madras. There has been 
plenty about it in the Madras and Mysore newspapers. 
The Sheristadar, however, is, I am assured, a respect- 
able plodding clerk, quite unconnected with any “party 
agitation , and he had not, 1 imagine, anything to 
complain of, until you most iniquitously deprived him 

* 7th of April and 16th of June 1880, Mysore Papers, No. 1. of 
1881, p. 141. 


of his office and his pension, on an unfounded sus- 
picion of divulging jour Note of September 5th, 1877, 
Your suspicion in his case is most certainly groundless, 
and viewed either from a j udicial or an administrative 
point of view, your proceedings against that poor man, 
dated the 14th of March 1881, are preposterous. 
Our infonnation did not come from that quartei’. 
So far as I can understand, the most valuable intelli- 
gence placed at my disposal has come from European 
sources. You are probably not aware of the surprise 
and disgust very generally felt in the English com- 
munity of Mysore, at your apparent infatuation regard- 
ing Mr. Rungacharl oo’s merits. The greatest care in 
testing and verifying the information before us, has 
been taken by Colonel Macqueen and by myself. What 
excuse have you for imputing bad motives to him or to 
me ? And how, except through perfect bewilderment, 
could you impute such an absurd motive to the author 
of the Memorandum signed “ E. B.”, as that of ad- 
vancing the interests, or avenging the wrongs, of the 
Iyengar Brahmins, the Sheristadar’s “ caste-men”. In 
such a connection I can attach no other meaning to the 
terms, “ a party agitation”, and “ a political purpose”, 
which you charge the poor Sheristadar with assisting. I 
had, indeed, and still have, “apolitical purpose”, and will 
shortly explain it, but assuredly it had nothing to do with 
promotions or dismissals of Mysoreans or Madrassees. 
Placed at the head of Mysore affairs, you can hardly be 
ignorant of the fact, that I have not had for many years 
any correspondent in that country. Colonel Macqueen, 
who has been quite frank with yotx, and with every 
other person entitled to kiiow his intentions and objects, 
informed you long ago, that he had one Native corre- 
spondent in Mysore, and one only — a gentleman of dis- 
tinguished position aixd reputation, who has always held 
himself apart from all “ caste” rivalries and dissensions, 
who coi'responds with several other retired English 
officials, and who had no more to do with the steps 
we have taken than yourself. You were acquainted 
with Colonel Macqueen, and had corresponded with 
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him. My old friend, as I said before, was perfectly 
frank with you. You had not followed his advice to 
avoid the Guardianship. When it became impossible 
to doubt your determination— contrary, likewise, to 
his i-emonstrance — to force Mr. Rungacharloo on the 
Maharajah, and on the Government of India, as the 
Minister of Mysore, Colonel Macqueen gave you fair 
warning that he would do all in his power to oppose 
your plans, or to expose them. You observed, in one 
of your letters to him, that you knew my name, and 
admitted that the initials, “E. B.”, concealed no mystery 
from your eyes. The Memorandum having been written 
merely to suggest the m’gent want of some inquiry and 
of certain precautions, we considered that while there 
ought to be no secret about the authorship, the full 
signature might seem defiant and disrespectful to the 
Government of India. 

Apart from your personal acquaintance and corre- 
spondence with Colonel Macqueen, you must, from your 
access to all the confidential records, have understood 
his very natural and very legitimate interest in the 
affairs of Mysore. The intimate and attached friend 
for many years of General Sir Mark Cubbon, he became 
convinced — in conformity with the views adopted by 
that eminent man, slowly, deliberately, almost reluc- 
tantly — that the annexation of the Mysore State, as 
recommended by the authorities at Calcutta, would be, 
after the Queen’s Proclamation of 1858, alike unjust and 
impolitic. Having retired from the position of Judicial 
Commissioner, he became associated with Dr. Oohn) 
Campbell, for many years Durbar Surgeon at Mysore, as 
an advocate with the Home Government for the Maha- 
rajah’s formal reinstatement. This agency, established 
with the knowledge and consent of the Viceroy, Lord 
Lawrence, though he withstood its object, saved the 
Mysore State from destruction, and the Empire from 
great discredit, My own small share in that good work 
of 1866, is one of my most pleasing recollections; but 
although the Mysore State was rescued from extinction 
by the adopted heir being recognised, the old Maharajah 


failed to obtain his personal release from supersession. 
How very nearly it was obtained — the decision of the 
Secretary of State being reversed by a vote of the 
Cabinet — may some day, perhaps, be told. To the 
aged Prince it would merely have been a restitution of 
honour. He had agreed to claim no active share in the 
Government. The documents are extant whereby 
Colonel Maequeen was to have been placed at the head 
of the Mysore administration with Colonel Gregory 
Haines, for many years the right-hand man of Sir 
Mai’k Cubbon, in charge of the revenue and finances. 

When Sir Mark Cubbon retired in 1861, he left an 
accumulated surplus in the Mysore treasury of a million 
sterling. The Rajahs personal restoration being re- 
fused, and annexation being at the time confidentially 
decreed, the creation of new departments, new jobs, 
and new salaries, went on under successive Chief Com- 
missioners, until it fell to you to hand over his dominions 
to the young Maharajah in 1881, burdened with a debt 
of about a million and a half. I will not enter on visions 
of what might have been if the real successors of Sir 
Mark Cubbon had been allowed, while the old Rajah 
was yet living, to restore the simple and economical 
fabric of a real Native State. The experiment was not 
to be tried. The costly structure called the Mysore Com- 
mission, remained, with little change, during the last 
years of the minority, and still seems to survive in a form 
sufficiently strong to overawe and overshadow the young 
Maharajah, and to crush local intei’ests and opinions. 
But Colonel Haines, though not recalled to a high 
administrative post, was chosen by the old Maharajah, 
and by the Secretary of State, Sir Stafford Northcote, 
to be Guardian of the infant heir. # Both the Chief 
Commissioner of Mysore and the Secretaries at Calcutta 
betrayed at once their conviction that Colonel Haines 
was too well informed and too much respected at 
Mysore to be a manageable Guardian, f and the arm of 

* Mysore Papers (385 of 1878). pp. 13 and 19. 


the Secretary of State was not long enough to reach 
to Mysore. Nor, in fact, was the arm of the Viceroy. 

The most important of all the injunctions on which 
Her Majesty’s Government had insisted, and which was, 
with equal solemnity, so far as written words went, 
handed on to the Chief Commissioner of Mysore by the 
Viceroy in Council, was that “ great care should be 
taken to remove from” the young Maharajah’s household 
“ all persons likely to initiate him, at an early age, into 
the vicious and demoralising practices of the zenana.”* 
The Chief Commissioner of Mysore, being determined 
not to tolerate a really competent Guardian, such as 
Colonel Gregory Haines would have been, broke through, 
and was allowed to break through, the rules prescribed 
by the Government of India, that the Guardian should 
appoint the Maharajah’s attendants and instructors, and 
that the Chief Commissioner was not to interfere in 
details, j* Lord Lawrence, who had framed those rules, 
would hardly have allowed them to be thus instantly 
set aside, but unfortunately he left India just at this 
crisis, and the newly installed Viceroy, Lord Mayo, was 
not yet capable of dealing with Secretaries or with 
Provincial magnates. Immediately on his arrival, in 
1869, Colonel Haines, from remarkable insight and 
knowledge of persons and usages in Mysore, detected a 
sinister alliance between Mr. C. Hungacharloo, the 
Controller of the Household, and a person placed in one 
of the most important posts in the zenana, named 
Murree Mullapa, a man of notorious infamy for his 
“ vicious and demoralising practices”. Relying on the 
salutary rules prescribed by the Government of India, 
Colonel Haines tried to break up this close partnership, 
but more particularly insisted on the removal of Murree 
Mullapa, against whose presence in the Palace, under 
any circumstances, he absolutely protested. That was 
quite enough ; Colonel Haines’s remonstrances were 
condemned as presumptuous, and he was worried 
out of the place. When Mr. Bowring, then Chief 

'* ift/sore Papers (385 of 1878), p. 82. 
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Commissioner, supported by the Foreign Office at Cal- 
cutta, refused to purify the Palace, by removing an 
obscene parasite, Colonel Haines at once resigned. The 
hands of Murree Mullapa and Mr. C. Rungacharloo 
were, of course, much strengthened, and their domina- 
tion converted into a terror by the failure of Colonel 
Haines to dislodge them, and his own consequent 
removal. You have, doubtless, seen the correspondence 
in February and March 1869, which explains the first 
Guardian’s resignation. From that day the reign of 
Mr. Rungacharloo commenced. Your responsibility 
commences at a later period. 

I must not speculate on the different spirit and 
direction that might have been given to the present 
Maharajah’s domestic and political training, if Colonel 
Gregory Haines had been able to remain for one or two 
'years at Mysore as Guardian. Perhaps the young 
Hindoo Prince might by this time have been less pro- 
ficient in polo and lawn tennis, and have seen more of 
his own people, who, after all, and in spite of the nine- 
teen English coffee planters of whom we have heard so 
much, are for the most part Hindoos. But these, like- 
wise, are mere visions of what might have been, and 
I have more prosaic woi’k. on hand. - 

You were fully acquainted, then, with the fact, 
that I was the author of the Memorandum in the 
Calcutta Statesman, signed “E. B.”, and that it was 
written and published in counsel and concurrence with 
Colonel Macqueen, with whom you had recently corre- 
sponded on Mysore affairs. You charge me with 
“malice”, by which you must mean, I suppose, bad 
motives of some sort. You also charge me with pub- 
lishing “ a mischievous invention set up by” the 
dismissed Sheristadar’s “ caste-men”. I defy you to 
make out anything like malice, either in the moral or 
the legal sense, in my proceedings. 

We now come to your charge ot “setting up a 
mischievous invention”. The facts and official papers 
on which I founded my call for an inquiry — and I have- 
done nothing more — were certainly not my “invention”. 
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Although you talk vaguely of “ strange misstatements”, 
and of “ garbling documents”, you admit the accuracy 
of all my citations, including your Note of the 5th 
of September 1877; and with one exception, which 
soon ceases to exist, you do not impugn one of my 
statements. You declare, in your Memorandum of 
the 29th July 1880, that “save in the published 
Memorandum” signed with my initials, you had “ never 
heard of any loss of jewels from the Mysore Palace” ; 
and that “no one in the Palace is able to conjecture 
to what the Memorandum refers. ” # And yet, after a 
lapse of only four months, in November 1880, you have 
to admit, with reference to the loss of £300 in the value 
of a single jewel, that you had “heard” of this “loss”, 
and of several others, in 1872, and that you are “able 
to conjecture” how the loss occurred. Here are your 
own words: — “When the lady died, in 1871, the 
bracelet, found amongst her jewels, was discovered to 
be of less value — It is believed in the Palace that 
the relations of the lady substituted an inferior jewel 
whilst it was in her possession. ”t 

I leave you to reconcile the two statements. I re- 
ject your conjecture as to the personality of the 
felonious agents, but I beg to point out' that you 
testify to the very process which the Memorandum 
signed “ E. B.” suggests, loss by “ abstraction and sub- 
stitution”, by diminution in value without apparent 
deficit in the number of articles. 

I am really puzzled to know what your actual con- 
tention is. I cannot believe you to maintain that until 
my Memorandum appeared in the Statesman, there 
were no scandalous rumours afloat as to defalca- 
tions of value in the Mysore Jewel Department, and 
that my suggestion of such scandals prevailing in 
Mysore is “a mischievous invention”. You had, by 
your owm account, found good cause for such scandals in 
1872. If you, who were Judicial Commissioner in 
1874, and had recently acted as Guardian, never heard 

* Mysore Papers, No. 1 of 1881, p. 146. 
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of the scandalous rumours regarding the jewels that 
were in circulation in that year, and have been current 
ever since, until 1880, your ears were less open than 
those of any other officer in the Mysore Commission. 

There is, or was — for I do not know if he is alive — a 
Brahmin named Kanchi Ptungachari, formerly one of 
Mr. Bungacharloo’s hangers-on, who was apprehended 
at Mysore a few days before the Maharajah’s enthrone- 
ment in March 1881, brought to Bangalore in custody, 
held to the excessive bail of Bs. 1,000, somewhat hur- 
riedly tried on the charge of defaming Mr. Bunga- 
cliarloo, and sentenced to a year’s imprisonment. Now, 
the defamatory libel consisted of petitions presented to 
the Chief Commissioner of Mysore, in 1874, embodying 
those very scandals regarding the Palace jewels which 
you, addressing the Government of India on the 29th 
of July 1880, say you never heard of “save in the 
Memorandum published in the Statesman ,” under ray 
initials, in April 1880. But you had heard of Kanchi 
Bungachari before his rather tardy trial and imprison- 
ment in 1881. If I am not very much misinformed, 
Sir Bichard Meade, who was Chief Commissioner in 
1874, sent some of this man’s petitions in 1874 to you 
for inquiry and report. I cannot, therefore, understand 
how in 1880 you had apparently forgotten your official 
acquaintance in 1874 with these scandalous rumours. 

I am not, however, in the least surprised at the allega- 
tions of this obscure person, even though abetted and 
guaranteed by Linga Baj Urs, a member of the Bajah’s 
family, having been disregai’ded. That is quite in con- 
formity with Anglo-Indian official custom in such cases. 
And although I cannot exactly understand, I can very 
fairly conjecture why the charge of defamation, pressed 
on to conviction and sentence in 1881 , was not promptly 
brought against Kanchi Bungachari in 1874. Mr. 
Bungacharloo had quite enough of prosecuting Kanchi 
Bungachari, and of otherwise judicially exhibiting 
himself in that year. 

In 1872 and i 8 73 there were several so-called “bur- 
glaries” in the Palace Wardrobe at Mysore, for the 
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charge of which Mr. Rungacharloo was solely responsi- 
ble, and property to the value of about t £4,000 was lost. 
There is one recurrent peculiarity in the annals of the 
Mysore Palace Controllership and Guardianship, which 
appears to have caused hardly any local misgivings, 
and that is that information of losses and deficiencies 
in the Palace property has always come to the outside 
world, and even to the authorities, by some accident or 
irregularity, and never in due form or by a timely report. 
For example, the Wardrobe burglary of 18 72- —which 
must not be confounded with “ the Palace Treasury 
burglary”* — was not reported to any of the authorities, 
and only became known, after the lapse of two years, to 
the Chief Commissioner of Mysore, — as we are told in 
Sir Richard Meade’s Order of November 30th, 1874, 
and in his letter to the Guardian, Colonel Malleson, 
dated 11th of January 1875,+ from the proceedings 
in the Magistrate’s Court on the occasion to which I 
am now about to refer. 

In September 1874 several prisoners were tried and 
convicted for one of these “ burglaries” — whether the 
second or third is not quite clear. Kanchi Rungachari, 
who was one of the witnesses at this trial, stated that 
Mr. Rungacharloo, the Controller of the Household, 
had instructed him to induce two men to come forward 
and confess to the palace “ burglary”, on a promise of 
a reward of Rs. 500 for each of them. This deposi- 
tion conveyed such a foul imputation against Mr. Ran- 
gacharloo, that, in order to rebut it, he brought a 
charge of perjury against the witness, Kanchi Runga- 
chari, who was tried in November 1874 before the Town 
Magistrate of Mysore — and acquitted. The Magistrate 
considered it clear enough that Mr. Rungacharloo had, 
in fact, privately offered a reward of Rs. 500 in this 
matter ; and he narrowed the issue to two alternatives: 
(1) the reward was either offered for the production of 
Queen’s evidence ; or (2) it was offered to suborn false 

* Mysore Papers, No. 1 of 1881, p. 173. I confess I know nothing 
. of this burglary, except that it is quite distinct from the Wardrobe 
“ burglaries 75 . 
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•witnesses. He decided for the former and more favour- 
able supposition, and dismissed the defendant with 
some rather contemptuous remarks regarding the pro- 
secutor. , . 

It can easily be conceived that, after the failure of 
this prosecution for perjury, Mr. Rungacharloo may not 
have considered it prudent or politic to open the flood- 
gates of public debate by indicting his former dependant 
for defamation. At any rate, Kanchi Rungachari was 
left to his own devices until March 1881, in the last 
days of your Chief Commissionership, and just before 
the administration of Mysore was transferred to Mr. 
Rungacharloo, so that the defamatory petitioner was 
safely lodged in gaol, after seven years’ immunity, by 
the authority of a British officer. 

This unsuccessful prosecution for perjury, and the 
long series of civil suits brought by the widow of 
Murree Mullapa, not settled until 1879, by no means 
exhaust the list of Mr. Rungacharloo’s appearances in the 
Mysore courts of justice in 1874. He was in that year 
defendant in two cases of trespass and assault brought 
against him by the widow of Devaraj Urs, a relative of 
the Maharajah, and one of her servants, to whom he 
had offered personal violence with his own hands. In 
one of these cases, Mr. Rungacharloo was fined Rs. 100, 
and in the other, Rs. 200. On appeal, however, he 
pleaded that he was acting in his “political” capacity, 
and that the precincts of the palace were exempt from 
the jurisdiction of the courts. The Chief Commis- 
sioner upheld the plea, and the judgments were 
quashed. On the other hand, it must, in justice to 
Mr. Rungacharloo, be stated that in cases of this de- 
scription, he has not always been the assailant. He 
was, very soon after being thus relieved by special dis- 
pensation from the legal consequences of his own stern 
system of discipline, himself severely slippered within 
the walls of the Palace by some of the Ranee’s retainers, 
and when the culprits were brought by him before the 
magistrate, they were not allowed to plead that they 
lived in a royal Alsatia, but were treated as ordinary 
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offenders against the law. Unfortunately, no punish- 
ment can wipe out a slippering. In India, the fact of 
having been slippered, even unjustly, derogates from a 
mans dignity and renders him incurably ridiculous. 
And in this case, public sympathy in Mysore, most un- 
officially perverse and prejudiced, was on the side of 
the delinquents. 

These were some of the incidents, it may be as- 
sumed, which led your predecessors, Mr. Saunders and 
Sir Richard Meade', to blame Colonel Malleson, the 
Guardian, for having “ left too much power in the 
hands of" Mr. Rungacharloo, “ an official of undoubted 
ability and integrity, but greatly disliked by the Ranees 
and their dependants”.* 

The brief survey we have taken of some of his judi- 
cial experiences, well deserving a more detailed scrutiny, 
but probably unmentioned in your official report on his 
merits, would hardly impress anyone quite unversed 
in the ways of Anglo-Indian administration with a 
strong conviction as to Mr. Rungacharloo’s personal 
dignity, or as to the likelihood of his being influential 
and popular in the Mysore territories. You, however, 
must have cared for none of these things, or must have 
acquired some knowledge or some belief as to Mr. 
Rungacharloo’s acceptability and popularity unknown 
to your predecessors, for you presented him to the 
Viceroy of India in Council, in 1879, as “the fittest 
person in the Province for the appointment” of Minis- 
ter, and as “ being preferred by the Maharajah to any 
others who might be nominated”, t “ Mr. Gordon,” 
you say “has consulted the Maharajah on the point.” 
“The names of all officers employed in Mysore, who 
are in any way eligible for the place, have been deli- 
berately laid before the Maharajah, and he has ex- 
pressed his undoubted preference for Mr. Runga- 
charloo.”J 

* Despatch in the Secret Department from the Viceroy, Lord 
Lytton, in Council, to the Secretary of State for India, dated “ Simla, 
3rd May 1877”, paragraph 8. 

+ Mysore Papers, No. 1 of 1881, pp. 182 and 187. $ Ih., p. 187. 
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And yet you had at this time recommended to the 
Government of India, as “absolutely necessary”, not only 
that the nomination to the office of Minister should be 
reserved for the Government “ by means of the power of 
approval or veto”,* but also that it was “ most desira- 
ble to make this intention known in unequivocal terms, 
rather than to leave it as a matter of inference, as has 
not unfrequently been the practice elsewhere”. f I 
should be surprised, therefore, to hear that you had not 
made “this intention known” in good time to the 
young Maharajah, “ in unequivocal terms”. 

Two years before the Maharajah’s installation, you 
had also obtained permission from the Government of 
India to place Mr. Rungacharloo in the position of your 
Secretary “ to be trained for the office of Dewan”, “in 
close relation with yourself”. J I should be very much 
surprised to hear that this fact was not made known in 
good time to the young Maharajah, by yourself or by 
the Dewan designate, “ in terms quite unequivocal”, 
even if indirectly conveyed. 

Under the circumstances, very sufficiently revealed 
in the Blue Book, I cannot admit the possibility of the 
Maharajah, eighteen years- old, secluded from converse 
or contact with any of the notables of his country, with 
Mr. Rungacharloo as Maire chi Palais during the whole 
of the minority, having ever been allowed to feel that 
he had a free choice in the matter. I cannot believe 
that there can have been any great alacrity on the part 
of Mr. Rungacharloo, or the people appointed by him 
and in his interest near His Highness’s person, to re- 
assure the Maharajah as to his right to express areal 
preference for any particular person as his first Dewan, 
or an objection to any particular person— to persuade 
him, in short, that he had a perfect right to celebrate 
the day of his majority, or to anticipate his emancipa- 
tion, by flying in the face of the Chief Commissioner 
and the Viceroy, and rejecting their nominee for the 

* Mysore Papers, No. 1 of 1881, p. 187. 
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office of Dewan after that nominee had been two years 
“ in training” for the office. 

I may seem to have been once moi'e wandering a 
little from my proper task, which is that of defending 
myself from your attacks on the Memorandum in the 
Statesman, signed “ E. B.”, relating to the Mysore 
Jewels. Mr. Rungacharloo’s eligibility for the office of 
Minister is not entirely irrelevant, but I will return to 
the main subject. 

You have accused me of making “ strange misstate- 
ments”, without pointing out anything of the sort. 
You have accused me of “garbling documents”, with- 
out offering a single instance of anything that can have 
appeared to you in that light. You have, I am aware, 
made free use of such terms as “ a mare’s nest”, “ a weak 
and easily exposed invention”. The Pioneer, well known 
to be officially inspired, called my Memorandum an “un- 
adulterated fiction”, and you gave your approval to 
that somewhat unhappy compound. You accuse me of 
“weaving a malicious story of spoliation and loss of the 
Mysore State Jewels”. I again defy you to point out 
anything like malice, either in the moral or the legal 
sense, in anything I have written. No story of spolia- 
tion or loss originated with me. In the Memorandum 
signed “ E. B.”, official records are quoted proving an un- 
explained and unreported loss of value in the jewels 
between the completion of the catalogue by Colonel 
Elliot in 1868 and the rearrangement by yourself and 
Mr. Rungaeharloo in 1872. Your own official Note of 
the 5th September 1877 is quoted, in which you state 
that in July 1872 you found “ a great number of such 
inaccuracies”. The most remarkable among “ the great 
number” of unreported “inaccuracies”, was that of a 
jewel, No. 32, which, although catalogued by Major 
Elliot in 1868 as worth Us. 6,000 (say £600), “ap- 
peared small” in 1872, and was found only to be worth 
about Rs. 600 (say £60). Your Committee of Novem- 
ber 1880 report a similar discrepancy in the value of 
another jewel, No. 171, from the same collection, allotted 
to the same widow Chundra Yilasa, who died in June 


1 371, about a year before the rearrangement which you 
commenced in July 1872. Thus there is ample evidence 
that before that rearrangement the jewels had been 
feloniously reduced in value. To what extent they 
have been reduced cannot be told without a revaluation. 
I wrote my original Memorandum signed “E. B.”, know- 
ing nothing of the second remarkable “inaccuracy”, 
No. 171. But when you and Mr. Bungacharloo are 
now compelled to acknowledge, in contradiction to your 
previous denials, that the valuable jewel so numbered 
was abstracted and replaced by an inferior article, I 
consider myself justified in still explaining, by the same 
process of “abstraction and substitution”, the reduc- 
tion of Jewel No. 32 of the same Chundra Yilasa col- 
lection from its estimated value of Rs. 6,000 (£600) to 
the actual value of Rs. 600 (£60). That "was the 
opinion expressed in the Memorandum signed “ E. B.” 
and it is verified by your Committee of November 
1880. The explanation you at first preferred of “a 
merely clerical error” is now totally inadmissible. 

What I did in the Memorandum signed “E. B.” was 
not, as you misrepresent it, “to make specific state- 
ments as to losses”, not to make charges against any- 
one, but to affirm the existence of a scandal and to 
call for an investigation. 

I considered it my duty, in the last paragraph of my 
Memorandum, after pointing out what seemed to me 
to be grave reasons for an independent inquiry, to urge 
that “if the very same functionaries who had been 
singled out by circumstances for sole responsibility, 
were to be left unprotected by any inquiry or supervi- 
sion, to hand over to the young Maharajah, by their 
own method and process, property valued in 1868 at 
more than £350,000, and virtually to grant themselves 
an acquittance, the seed would be sown for future crops 
in mischievous rotation of incurable scandals and un- 
answerable claims”. The very course which I humbly 
ventured to deprecate has been pursued. No indepen- 
dent inquiry has been made ; no precautions have been 
taken. 
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The course which I suggested would have been — as 
I fully expect some of your own friends will tell you by 
the time they have read this Letter — the best one for 
your own protection. You took my intervention, how- 
ever, in bad part, and have reduced me to the neces- 
sity of protecting myself. You felt secure, and, as it 
appears, on good grounds, of being officially supported ; 
and of no weight being given to an unauthorised and 
irregular warning. You have been allowed to hand 
over to the young Maharajah, without valuation, pro- 
perty valued in 1868 at more than £350,000. You as 
Resident, late Chief Commissioner, and Mr. Rungach- 
arloo as Minister, late Controller of the Household, have 
exchanged mutual acquittances. The Government of 
India confirms, approves, and is quite satisfied. Kanchi 
Rungachari is sent, for a yeai% to gaol. The Residency 
Sheristadar, wrongly suspected of giving me information, 
is dismissed by you, without a pension, after twenty- 
three years’ service. You are made a Knight of the Star 
of India. If Mr. Rungacharloo were only exalted to the 
same dignity, I suppose my confusion ought to be com- 
plete. But I am not confused, or confuted. I still 
maintain that for your sake an independent inquiry, 
and a revaluation of the Mysore State J ewels, were very 
desirable. 

In the Memorandum signed “E. B.”, I pointed out 
that any examination of the jewels would be delusive 
and inconclusive, and would fail to clear away the scan- 
dalous rumours that had prevailed for seven years, 
unless it were, as recommended by Captain F. A. Wil- 
son in 1877, conducted by “a special agency” of un- 
questionable independence. I urged also that, as the 
injurious report was, as ineffectually hinted by Captain 
F. A. Wilson in 1877, that “jewels” had not always 
been “restored to the jewel-room in the same state in 
which they were taken out”* — that they had been, in 
short, “ sweated” — the great object of inquiry must be 
a revaluation of the jewels, to be compared with the 
careful estimate made by Major Elliot and Mr. Runga- 
charloo, with a jury of experts, in 1868. 

* Mj/. sore Papers, No. 1 of 1881, p. 150. 


This, perhaps, is the most appropriate place to men- 
tion that the story current in Mysore, as told to me, is 
that if the Jewels were now to be revalued, it would 
be found that at least one-sixth, if not one-fifth, of 
their value, had evaporated, — the Jewel-room pi’operty 
"being, it is said, diminished in about the same propor- 
tion as the Wardrobe property was, confessedly, dimi- 
nished in Mr. Rungacharloo’s charge. You may call the 
story a legend, — you may call it a myth, — but it is the 
refusal, of inquiry that converts these myths or legends 
into articles of popular faith. 

Your opinion as to a special and independent inquiry, 
and as to a revaluation, differed entirely from mine. 
You considered, and your course has been approved by 
the authorities at Calcutta, that no valuation was re- 
quired, and that it would be enough to call together a 
Committee composed of those among your subordinates 
who had been connected with Palace affairs, including 
Mr. C. Rungacharloo, and to preside over it yourself. 
For thus constituting the Committee you gave the 
curious reason that “ as no examination of the jewellery 
had been made since that conducted by Mr. Gordon in 
1872, and as such specific statements had been made of 
losses that had occurred since the original examination 
of 1868, it was thought to be very desirable that, at 
the present examination, all the officers in India who 
had at any time since the Maharajar’s death had charge 
of the jewellery should be present”.* Of course they 
ought to have been present as : witnesses, but not as 
judges. ■ ; e ' 

It is clear that you perfectly understood what you 
were doing in thus packing the Committee, although 
its impropriety did not strike you, because you conclude 
your despatch of the 18th of December 1880, by de- 
claring your confidence that “it will be seen how 
utterly unfounded are the statements which* have been 
so industriously circulated, and how thoroughly satis- 
fied all the responsible officers concerned are as to the 
complete identity and accuracy of the jewels”, and by 
* Mysore Papers , No. 1 of 1881, p. 166. 
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expressing your “trust that the results of the exami- 
nation now reported wall satisfy His Excellency the 
Yiceroy in Council that there is not any ground what- 
ever for ascribing to the responsible officers in Mysore, 
in the past or present, any neglect in the preservation 
of the Mysore State jewels”.* 

Doubts having been set forth “as to the complete 
identity and accuracy of the jewels”, “specific state- 
ments having been made as to losses”, “neglect” having 
been ascribed to “ the responsible officers”, you think it 
quite enough that “the responsible officers” concerned 
should combine to declare themselves “thoroughly satis- 
fied” with their own conduct. 

Even this does not fully convey the utter nullity of 
this pretended inquiry by your subordinates. For the 
real question, after all, was not their conduct, but yours. 
Not one of the subordinate officials, whom you and 
Mr. Rungacharloo paraded at Mysore in November 
1 880, had ever been “ in charge of the jewellery”. Not 
one of them had taken any part in the unsanctioned 
and unreported rearrangement of 1872. You and Mr. 
Rungacharloo, and you two only, are “ the responsible 
officers”. 

Mr. Krishna Murti says : — “ I never had charge of 
the jewellery at any time.”f He acted as Controller of 
the Household, under the Tutor, Captain (now Major) 
F. A. Wilson, while Mr. Rungacharloo was absent on 
leave — at a very critical time, as we shall see — in 
1877. 

Mr. Sheshadri Iyer acted as Controller, under Colonel 
Hay, in 1878 and 1879, and “had no exclusive charge 
of the Palace jewellery”. J 

Mi'. Ananda Rao says : — “ I have not at any time 
had immediate charge of the Palace jewellery.” He 
was only Assistant-Commissioner superintending the 
Household under Colonel Hay, from May 1879.§ 

Colonel Hay only answers for his “general charge of 
the Palace duties” since April 1879.J) 

* Mysore Papers, No. 1 of 1881, p. 167. t Ibid., p. 171. 
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To these disclaimers of responsibility there is one ap- 
parent exception. Major F. A. Wilson, who, “although 
invited, was unable to attend” at Mysore, writes from 
Hyderabad: — “As Tutor to His Highness the Maharaja, 
I was in charge of the Guardian’s office from July 1876 
till relieved by Mr. Gordon early in 1878, and, in that 
capacity, had charge of the Palace jewellery, holding in 
my possession the key of an iron safe (under a sentry), 
in which were deposited the keys of the jewel-room and 
of the cases containing the jewellery.”* He had, in 
short, from July 1876, to February 1878, been in charge 
of the master-key. That is all he means. 

It does not appear, and I certainly do not assert, 
that even you were ever in “ exclusive” or “immediate” 
charge of the jewellery. 

Out of the seven persons, yourself included, whose 
signatures or depositions are attached to the report of 
November 1880, only one was “at anytime since the Ma- 
harajah’s death”, in “immediate” and “exclusive” charge 
of the Palace jewellery. This was Mr. Hungacharloo. 
He was, from July 1869 to May 1879, “vested with 
authority in the Palace”, over all “ the various depart- 
ments.”f He alone kept the key of the wardrobe. He 
had charge of the “jewellery in daily use of the several 
departments”, as Colonel Malleson states in his letter 
to the Chief Commissioner of the 22nd of December 
1874. + In addition to this jewellery in daily use, often 
amounting to “ a lakh of rupees, or more, in value”, 
which had to “ remain out for days and months”, there 
was “jewellery of the value of some lakhs of rupees”, 
left out for the use of “ the Dowager Maharanis, and 
other ladies”, from the time of Colonel Elliot’s settle- 
ment until the decease of those ladies. Thus, during 
several years, jewels, “ of the value of some lakhs of 
rupees”, including the “ especially large” collection of 
the Ranee Chundra Vilasa, were subject to the absolute 
control of Mr. Rungachaiioo. He does, indeed, assert, 
in his deposition, that “in every instance of the death 

* Mysore Papers , No. 1 of 1881, p. 170. 

t Papers, Mysore Government, 385 of 1878, p. 130. 
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of these Maharanis and ladies, the jewellery was com- 
pletely accounted for.* But that assertion, as will be 
seen, is falsified by this very Beport of November 1880, 
and by other official records that will be cited ; and 
the extent or limits of that falsification can only be de- 
fined by a revaluation of the jewels. 

Mr. Bungacharloo, moreover, and he alone, had, as 
we shall see, the master-key in his possession, for days 
and weeks together, without the check or supervision 
of any English officer. 

Let us now recapitulate what you did in October 
1880. You “invited” six officials to form a Committee 
of Inquiry into the condition of the Mysore jewels, on the 
strange ground that they had all been in charge of the 
jewels. You called on these officers to assume a judi- 
cial position, when they were obviously disqualified as 
judges. You called on them to come forward as wit- 
nesses to matters of which they were, with one excep- 
tion, necessarily ignorant. Not one of them, with the 
exception of Mr. Bungacharloo, had been even in partial 
or temporary charge of the jewels before July 1876. 
But all the “specific statements” as to “losses” with 
which you had to deal, referred to misfortunes or mal- 
practices before the completion of your unsanctioned 
rearrangement of the jewels in July 1872. It was then, 
according to your official note of September 5th, 1877, 
that you discovered a jewel (No. 32 of the Chundra 
Vilasa collection) valued in 1868 at Bs. 6,000 (<£600) 
to be only worth a tenth of that sum, about Bs. 600 
(£60), and found, likewise, “ a great number of such in- 
accuracies”. Another article from the same Chundra 
Yilasa collection (No. 171), a diamond bracelet, valued 
at Bs. 5,000 (£500), was found by the Committee of 
1 8S0 to be only worth about Bs. 2,000 (£200). The 
report adds : — “ It is believed in the Paiace that the 
relations of the lady substituted an inferior jewel whilst 
it was in her possession. ”f 

The statement as to belief “ in the Palace” is one 
that is very easily made, but being made by the very 


person who must be more or less responsible and blame- 
worthy, at least for any irregularities or negligence that 
may have facilitated malpractices, this vague reference 
to invisible and anonymous culprits can hardly be con- 
sidered conclusive by any one. It must be taken for 
what it is worth, as an excuse put forward by Mr. 
Rungacharloo, who was for ten years “ vested with au- 
thority over all the departments” of the Palace. It is 
manifestly worth nothing, and less than nothing, as a 
proof of what you claim to have established, “that the 
arrangements for the preservation of the Palace jewel- 
lery have been, since the original registration in 1868, 
carefully and duly observed”.* But it is worth a great 
deal as a proof, extracted from your packed Committee, 
that between 1868 and 1872 the process of “abstrac- 
tion and substitution” was actually employed as a 
means of depredation on the Maharaj ah’s jewels. “Ab- 
straction and substitution” are the words I used in 
paragraph 14 of the Memorandum, signed “E. B”.t You 
protested against them, and charged me with “ strange 
misstatements” as to a supposed loss of jewels. $ In the 
last paragraph but one of your Memorandum, dated the 
29th of July 1880, offered to the Government of India 
as a full and sufficient answer to my Memorandum on 
the Mysore jewels, you “ have no hesitation in assuring 
the Government that, notwithstanding the inconveni- 
ence occasioned by the large quantities of jewellery 
frequently required for the use of the Maharaja and the 
Maharani, there is no reason whatever to believe that 
.any loss or malpractices have taken place ” '.§ 

In July you declare “any loss or malpractice” to be 
incredible. In November 1880, you had to report a 
“loss” of £300 in value on one item, by the very “mal- 
practice” of “abstraction and substitution” suggested in 
my Memorandum, and which four months before you 
had “no hesitation” in declaring incredible. 

You and your subordinates had also to admit in that 
same report of November 1880 that this instance of 

* Mysore Papers , No. 1 of 1881, p. 168. 

f Ibid., p. 144. i Ibid., p. 146. 
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abstraction and substitution was discovered "when that 
lady”, the Ranee Chundra Yilasa, “died, in 1871”. It 
must, therefore, have formed one of the “great number 
of inaccuracies” of which you took note in your rear- 
rangement and “fresh lists” of July 1872, and which 
you reserved in petto, until one of them was acci- 
dentally revealed in 1877. 

We learn, also, from your Committee of November 
1880, that out of a parcel of thirty-eight diamonds, 
No. 566, valued in the original catalogue at Rs. 1,500, 
twenty-four were wanting. “ This deficiency”, a defi- 
ciency in value, on one item, of about £100, “ had been 
noticed in the examination of 1872.”* It may have 
been noticed, but it was not reported, either to the 
Chief Commissioner, or to Colonel Malleson. There is 
no suggestion of a clerical error, but you say : — “ It 
will probably be found on inquiry that they have been 
used in repairs of other jewels. ”+ This simply means 
that this deficiency of £100 in value is not accounted 
for, that it is not traced, and that no one is held 
responsible for it. 

There is another little parcel that the Committee of 
November 1880, returns as “not found”: — “No. 544. 
Six loose addikes (links) belonging to a pounchi 
(bracelet), value Rs. 600. It is a question whether our 
not finding No. 544 is due to a mistake in the original 
list of 1868, or to its being mixed up with other jewels, 
as in 1868 it was recorded as consisting of loose pieces 
of a broken jewel. 

This, likewise, being translated into the vulgar 
tongue, means that another item, No. 544, valued at 
£60, is not accounted for, is not traced, and that no 
one is held responsible for it. “ 

Mr. Krishna Murti, also, informs us, by the way, of 
another lost jewel, no mention of which appears any- 
where else, and the value of which is not stated. “ One 
jewel”, he says, “ was accounted for as having been 
stolen in the Palace Treasure burglary;” § one .of the 

* Mysore Papers, No. 1 of 1881, p. 168. 

t Ibid., p. 168. f Ibid., p. 168. 
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incidents called by that name which recur so frequently 
during Mr. Rungacharloo’s Controllership, without ap- 
parently exciting more than a languid curiosity in any 
official bosom. 

These “facts now reported”, after an eight days’ 
hasty examination, and, as Mr. Krishna Murti inno- 
cently betrays to us, without any “ valuation”, by no 
means “ establish conclusively” to my mind, that there 
is any weight in your assurance as “ Chief Commis- 
sioner”, “ that this valuable property has been through- 
out preserved with the strictest fidelity and care”.* * * § 

On the contrary, no one can now deny that the 
annals of the Controller’s Department during the last 
nine years testify to the accuracy of the “ specific state- 
ments” regarding “losses” of some of “ the very valuable 
property kept in the Palace”, and to some remarkable 
deficiencies in its value, as estimated and recorded in 
1868. 

The Wardrobe was entirely and exclusively in Mr. 
Rungacha rloo’s charge, as we learn from Colonel Malle- 
son’s letter to the Chief Commissioner, of the 22nd of 
December 1874.f The Wardrobe was estimated by 
Colonel Elliot and Mr. Rungaeharloo in 1868 to be 
worth about £25,000.$ Before the end of 1874, as we 
are told by Sir Richard Meade, the Chief Commissioner, 
in his Order dated the 30th of November in that year, 
Mr. Rungaeharloo had managed to lose about a sixth 
part of this “ very valuable property” — clothes to the 
value of at least £4,000 having disappeared in a series 
of what were called “ burglaries”. These incidents were 
very lightly treated by Sir Richard Meade, who did 
not even know how many had occurred, though he 
seems to have known that the first of them had never 
been reported.§ In his Order of the 30th of November 
1847, the loss of Rs. 36,000 (£3,500) in one of these 
“ burglaries”, does not seem to strike him as a matter 

* Mysore Papers, No. 1 of 1881, p. 167. 
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of great moment, though he censures Mr. Rungaeharloo 
for “supineness” and “inadequate action” on the loss 
being discovered. 

In this respect your tone and touch throughout, both 
as Guardian and as Chief Commissioner, are quite in 
harmony with Sir Richard Meade’s instrument. Having 
discovered in 1872 “ a great number” of such discre- 
pancies between the actual value of jewels and the 
estimate formed by a jury of experts in 1S6S, as re- 
duced them to a fraction of their recorded value, you 
did not consider this discovery of sufficient importance 
to be either made known “at the time”, or at any time, 
to your official superior, the Chief Commissioner, or 
communicated, on his return, to Colonel Malleson, the 
Guardian, for whom you were acting, or to anyone else 
who was in a position to institute a serious inquiry. 

Again, having in July 1880, denied that “any loss 
or malpractices had taken place,”* you admit both loss 
and malpractice in November 1880,f but pronounce 
the “ differences” arising therefrom to be “ slight” and 
immaterial/’J Deficiences of £540, £300, £100, and £60 
in the value of single items in the list of jewellery, 
(No. 32, 171, 566, and 544)§ maybe considered by you 
.to be “slight” and “ immaterial”; they would hardly 
seem so in the eye of an ordinary man of business. 
They would certainly not be so accounted either in the 
Viceroy’s Tosha-khana, or in the jewel-room of a reign- 
ing Rajah ; but in the Palace of Mysore the Viceroy 
had no concern, and the Rajah had no control. 

Mr. C. Rungacharloo is in complete accordance with 
you as to the “slight” and “immaterial” nature of the 
deficiencies in value. 

“ The result of the examination”, he says, “was that 
all the jewels have been fully accounted for ; the four 
or five items of differences found in articles of trifling 
value, some in excess and others by way of deficiency, 
were such as must be expected from the confused 
manner in which numerous petty articles have been 

* Ante, p. 21. f Ante, pp. 21, 22. 
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mixed up with the larger jewels in the original regis- 
tration.”* 

He thus professes to consider such articles as a seven- 
string necklace (No. 32) valued at £600, and a diamond 
bracelet Valued at £500, to be “of trifling value”, and 
“ the four or five items of difference” — such as £540 on 
No. 32, £300 on No. 171, £100 on No. 566, and £60 on 
No. 544 — to be “such as must be expected”. The whole 
of this answer will be seen to be irreconcilable with 
the facts. The jewels in which deficiencies appear are 
not “ of trifling value”, and were not in any instance 
“ mixed up” wdth “petty articles.” 

Nor is Mr. Kungacharloo’s plea of petty articles “in 
excess”, to counterbalance deficiencies, admissible. No 
excess worth speaking of appears ; nor would any 
such excess do away with the acknowledged abstraction 
and substitution in the instances of No. 32 and No. 
171, — instances which might, for all that we can know 
until Mr. Krishna Murti’s “ proper valuation” is insti- 
tuted, be greatly multiplied. 

Mr. Sheshadri Iyer, one of Mr. Rungacharloo’s 
lieutenants, brings forward, likewise, this groundless 
plea of an “excess”. He echoes your assurances of 
July 1880, in the following words : — “ I have no hesita- 
tion in saying that the whole of the palace jewellery, 
as per Colonel Elliot’s list of 1868, has been fully and 
satisfactorily accounted for.” And he gives as his rea- 
son for this conclusion, that although some “articles of 
small value” may not be forthcoming, “on the other 
hand, an excess was found, consisting of loose pearls 
and precious stones and sundry small articles of jewel- 
lery, and this would, in my opinion, to a great extent 
account for the deficiencies above referred to.”J It is 
perfectly clear, for the reasons already given, that it 
would not account for any one of the serious deficiencies. 

The truth is, that in reviewing your proceedings of 
November 1880, even the discrepancies regarding the 
value of jewels therein acknowledged, are not as re- 

* Mysore Papers, No. 1 of 1881, pp. 175, 176. 
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markable as the discrepancies between tbe acknowledg- 
ments of the “Joint Report”, and the denials that 
each separate member of the packed Committee gives 
in his answers to your eight leading questions. 

Mr. C. Rungacharloo says : — “ I have no reason to 
suspect any irregularities of any kind. Everything has 
been so completely and accurately accounted f‘or.” # 

Mr. T. AnandaRao says: — “I have found no sufficient 
reason to suspect that a less valuable jewel has been 
fraudulently substituted for a more valuable one, or that 
any jewel has been altered for the purpose of diminish- 
ing its value. ”f 

Mr. K. Sheshadri Iyer says : — “ I have no reason 
whatever to suspect any fraudulent substitution or 
alteration of any jewel. 

Colonel A. C. Hay says : — “ Opinions may differ as 
to the absolute correctness of the valuation of the 
jewels, but there is no reason to suspect that any frau- 
dulent substitutions or alterations have been made.”§ 

And this although they had just signed, or were 
about to sign, the Report declaring a flagrant instance 
of fraudulent substitution and alteration, discovered by 
you and Mr. Rungacharloo in 1872, and unrevealed 
until 1880. 

You had “no hesitation”, in July 1880, in pronounc- 
ing the notion of “any loss or malpractices” to be quite 
incredible, and in expressing your “ confident belief” in 
the “scrupulous care and fidelity” with which the 
jewels had been preserved. || Your “ want of hesita- 
tion” is reproduced, and your “ confident belief” is re- 
peated, for the most part, as we have just seen, in the 
answers given separately by the members of the Com- 
mittee, who collectively, in their “Joint Report”, admit 
the occurrence of both “loss and malpractice”. But 
even amidst this inconsistent unanimity there are some 
perceptible reservations. Major F. A. Wilson, for ex- 
ample, in his reply to Question 2, seems to be more 
anxious than the other deponents to give no opinion as 

* Mysore Papers, No. 1 of 1881, p. 176. + Ibid,., p. 179. 
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to occurrences beyond the limits of the time when he 
was acting as Tutor to the Maharajah. He says: — “ I 
cannot remember ever to have heard or in any way 
become aware of any irregularity or impropriety in con- 
nexion with the palace jewellery during the period of 
my charge.”* 

Having made answer so far, he does not seem to have 
considered himself called upon to say anything with 
reference to the second part of Question 2, requesting 
him to state “ in detail”, whether he took any “ action”, 
in consequence of “ information” received as to irregu- 
larities. I shall have immediately to show that Major 
Wilson did take very effective “ action ” for the better 
security of the jewels. He may have done so without 
any information, and without any rumours as to pre- 
vious irregularities ; but this is by no means clear, and 
is in itself highly improbable. It would seem rather 
that at the critical moment of 1877, Major F. A. 
Wilson, or some one at his elbow, was on the verge of 
avowing suspicion. The following sentence from para- 
graph 6 of the Tutor’s letter of 21st August 1877, 
looks very much as if he suspected that there had been 
some previous malpractices or negligence in the de- 
partment : — “ Care is, however, at 'present , taken to 
see that jewels taken out are restored to the jewel-room 
in the same state in which they were taken out.”f 
This hint covers nearly the whole ground of the 
scandals that have long been prevalent in Mysore, as 
to the abstraction and substitution of jewels, — well 
founded scandals as we now know from the reluctant 
acknowledgments that my pressure has forced from 
you and your select Committee of 1880. 

Mr. , Krishna Murti, and Mr. Ananda Rao, whose 
position and connections, as I understand, secure them 
from being entirely dependent on the goodwill of Mr. 
Rungacharloo, do not seem to me to join in the chorus 
of general content with the same vigour and fervour as 
Mr. Sheshadri Iyer. They guard themselves with 

* Mysore Papers, No. 1 of 1881, p. 170. 
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qualifications, and they let out little facts of consider- 
able significance, that we do not find anywhere else. 
Between them, they open our eyes to the path and the 
process by which the “ malpractices” of “ abstraction 
and substitution”, denied in your own despatches, but 
admitted in the “ J oint Report”, where their subdued 
voices are heard, — may have been carried on, and to the 
possibility that these “malpractices” may have been 
much more extensive than you are inclined to believe. 

“The main stock of jewellery”, says Mr. Ananda 
Rao, “is kept in a room on the first floor of the Palace, 
not far from the Maharajah’s sleeping apartments, and 
quite accessible from the zenana apartments of the 
palace.”* “Quite accessible from the zenana,” — let us 
take note of that. The room is described by Mr. 
Krishna Murti as being “ in the middle of the Palace 
buildings, surrounded on all sides by several sets of 
rooms and walls. There are no approaches to it from 
outside, except through the usual passage. So, there- 
fore, the best room available for the purpose has been 
utilized.” (That opinion as to its being “ the best 
room for the purpose,” is rather awkwardly placed, con- 
sidering whab follows.) “ This room”, he continues, 
“ had, when it was first opened during my Controller- 
ship, three doors , two of which in the side walls were, I 
learnt, only chained from inside, while the third mam 
door was locked and sealed from outside. Captain Wil- 
son and I took the additional precaution of putting on 
locks to the two side doors. Since then I see the doors 
have been, as was thought desirable by us, shut up and 
walls raised .” f 

And here is Major Wilson’s testimony as to the same 
point : — “ Two side doors of the jewel room, secured on 
the inside but not locked, of which I had previously 
been unaware, came to my notice on one of these occa- 
sions. These doors were, under my directions, provided 
with locks, as I considered their condition out of har- 
mony with the otherwise generally rigid arrangements 

* Mysore Papers, No. 1 of 1881, p. 178. + Ibid., p. 172. 


for the safe custody of the jewels, which were in my 
opinion efficient and satisfactory.”* 

This very peculiar arrangement of doors was, there- 
fore, not considered by Major Wilson and Mr. Krishna 
Murti to be either “efficient” or “satisfactory” “for 
the safe custody of the jewels”, and they had it altered. 
Yet Mr. Rungacharloo had been satisfied with it for 
eight years, and you— if it was ever brought to your 
notice — could not have considered it objectionable. But 
I think the Tutor and the Acting Controller were more 
discreet than you and Mr. Rungacharloo. The caution 
evinced by Mr. Krishna Murti, and the “action taken” 
by Major F. A. Wilson, when they found out the double 
'back-entry, “quite accessible from the zenana”, into the 
jewel-room, in addition to the front or formal entry, 
seem to me to have been most judicious. Unfortu- 
nately, they came a little too late. Your own official 
Note of the 5th of September 1877, and the Report 
of your Committee of November 1880, prove that it 
was a case of shutting the stable-door when the steed 
was stolen. The very imperfect revelations called forth 
by my Memorandum in the Statesman — very imperfect 
in the absence of Mr. Krishna Murti’s “ proper valua- 
tion” — show that the felonious alteration of No. 32 
and No. 171, causing a loss of £840 in value in two 
items, and the disappearance of twenty-four diamonds 
worth £100, from No. 566, besides other similar 
“ slight and immaterial differences”, all occurred before 
you inaugurated the “ great improvement”, as you 
call it, of new bureaus and Chubb’s locks in 1872. 
Mr. Krishna Murti and Major F. A. W 7 ilson introduced 
a still greater improvement when they locked the two 
superfluous doors ; but it was too late. The Chubb’s 
locks, the master-key and the seals, before and after 
1872, are exposed as a mere sham safeguard, when we 
know that by the dexterous detachment of a chain 
from a hook, during an official visit, the jewel-room 
could at any time have been left open to clandestine 
and predatory incursions. Mr. Ananda Kao and Mr. 
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Krishna Murti, between them, explain how the jewel- 
room was “ quite accessible”, and could be got at 
through “the Zenana”, where we know there was at 
least one inmate, Murree Mullapa, familiar with the 
ways of the place, and well qualified for participating 
in the work of “abstraction and substitution”. No- 
thing but the “ proper valuation”, for which Mr. 
Krishna Murti calls, can reveal how far that work had 
proceeded in 1872, beyond such instances as No. 32 
and No. 171, which are no longer to be denied or dis- 
puted, but which you now call “ slight and imma- 
terial”. 

In the course of the proceedings of your Committee 
of November 1880, you do not offer any explanation, 
or even a remark, regarding these two doors, masked 
inside and unfastened outside until 1877. You pro- 
bably considered this circumstance, like the deficiency 
of £1,000 in four items of jewellery, to be “ slight and 
immaterial”. And perhaps when the date of Major 
Wilson’s and Mr. Krishna Murti’s precautions is consi- 
dered, you would be, in a certain sense, right. 

Mr. Rungaeharloo, likewise, is silent as to the doors. 
He thinks it quite enough to “appeal in regard to the 
success of” his “arrangements” “to the high and strict 
morale” maintained by him in the Palace.* We have 
Mr. Rungacharloo’s word for this “high and strict 
morale ”, and for “ the success of his arrangements”, 
which are not, however, made brilliantly manifest by 
the fact that when Mr. Rungaeharloo had been for five 
years in direct and exclusive charge of the Palace 
Wardrobe, one-sixth of that property, to the value of 
at least £4,000, was lost. 

Mr. Rungaeharloo, having attributed “the success of 
his arrangements” to the “ morale” prevailing in the 
Palace under his fostering care, remembers that there 
was one person in the Palace, very frequently men- 
tioned in the Statesman, very closely associated with 
himself, whose “ morale ”, instead of being “high and 
strict", was notoriously low and loose. This was Murree 
* Mysore Papers, C 3,026 of 1881, p. 175. 


Mullapa. Mr. Rungacharloo makes a show of taking 
the bull by the horns. Alluding to this man, he says : 
— “ I must, however, specially refer to one of the lead- 
ing subordinate officials who was connected with the 
jewellery department of the Palace till his death some 
six years ago.” 

It is remarkable that, at the outset, Mr. Runga- 
charloo should misplace the date of this person’s death. 
Murree Mullapa did not die about six, but about nine 
years before November 1880. Mr. Rungacharloo, 
nevertheless, had many reasons to recollect this death, 
and the circumstances connected with it. Murree 
Mullapa died in December 1871, six months after the 
widowed Ranee Chundra Vilasa, in whose “ especially 
large” collection of jewels we have found some striking 
deficiencies. About six months after Murree Mullapa’s 
death you commenced, in July 1872, that rearrange- 
ment of the jewels during which some of those defi- 
ciencies were observed, but not reported. 

“ This man, named Murree Mullapa,” continues Mr. 
Rungacharloo, “ was an influential and important official 
under the late Maharajah, and was chiefly in charge of 
the jewellery department under him. His reputation 
was not of the best kind, as indeed was the case with 
several of the higher officials in the Palace, who were 
exposed to the corrupting influences and intrigues car- 
ried on in the former regime, a misfortune which did 
not so much affect the smaller officials. He was re- 
tained by Colonel Elliot, as by long experience he was 
useful, and the Maharanis would have objected to the 
removal of so old a servant.” 

The truth I believe to be that Colonel Elliot, who 
was well aware of the man’s infamous character, did 
not appoint him, and would not have retained him, if 
he could have exercised any choice in the matter. The 
Maharanis were never consulted. The only person 
who found Murree Mullapa’s “experience useful”, and 
wanted him, was Mr. Rungacharloo. Colonel Elliot, 
in fact, was not strong enough, any more than was 
Colonel Gregory Haines, the Guardian chosen by the 
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old Maharajah and the Secretary of State, to get the 
man removed.* 

I return to Mr. Rungacharloo’s apology for Murree 
Mullapa. “I can only say that whatever he had been, 
he was guilty of no misconduct in connection with the 
jewellery department during the time I was employed 
in the Palace.” 

Mr. Rungacharloo having already declared that there 
was “ no reason to suspect any irregularities of any 
kind”,+ can, of course, express no suspicion of any par- 
ticular person. 

“ Indeed,” continues Mr. Rungacharloo, “ the ar- 
rangement was such, and there were so many people 
jointly responsible, that any irregularity on the part of 
any one individual was not feasible.” 

There we are quite in accord. I certainly do not 
believe that “ any individual” alone or single-handed, 
carried out the work of “ abstraction and substitution”. 

But, according to Mr. Rungacharloo, this pander 
and poisoner, who was regarded with such dread and 
horror that, in the words of Colonel Haines, the people 
“ spoke of him with bated breath” made a fine end, 
and went off in the odour of sanctity. 

“I may add that even this individual was so in- 
fluenced by the altered tone and ideas that he be- 
queathed almost the whole of his property for the 
education and improvement of his castemen.”+ 

Mr. Rungacharloo hardly does himself justice by 
omitting all mention of his own share in these pious 
dispositions, and of the subsequent vexations im- 
posed upon himself. The records -of the several suits 
brought against' him in the Civil Courts of Mysore by 
the widow of Murree Mullapa, not settled before the 
end of 1879, prove that the strange intimacy with the 
horrible parasite from whose contaminating presence 
Colonel Haines tried in vain to protect the Maharajah, 
terminated by Mr. Rungacharloo dictating a death-bed 
codicil to Murree Mullapa’ s will, and undertaking its 

* Ante, p. 6. + Ante, p. 26. 
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execution, whereby the widow was prevented from 
adopting a son, and reduced to a mere maintenance 
out of the estate, while Mr. Bungacharlop became cus- 
todian of the property, including a large amount in 
jewels. 

Thus we see that, besides the unexplained loss of 
one sixth of the Wardrobe, to the value of £4,000, 
there are two singular, not to say sinister, facts in the 
history of Mr. Rungacharloo’s nine years’ Controller- 
ship, on which no light is thrown — the dark doors, 
“ quite accessible from the zenana”, and his close and 
intimate alliance with a man of such hideous infamy as 
Murree Mullapa. As to those two facts, both he and 
you are quite silent. 

And there is a third fact, that of his having held 
possession of the master-key for days and weeks 
together, which he denies. In that denial you support 
him. Mr. Rungacharloo denies that fact in the follow- 
ing sentence of his deposition : — “ The jewels were 
deposited in wooden almirahs in a Toom in the centre 
of the Palace, the keys of which were and have ever 
since been in charge of the Guardian or other European 
officer in charge of the Palace.”* You very decidedly 
deny that fact in paragraph 5 of your Memorandum of 
the 29th of July IS 80, in reply to the Memorandum 
on the Mysore Jewels signed “ E. B.” : — 

“I should add,” you say, “that the keys of the 
jewel-room and jewel cases have always been kept in 
an iron safe in the Palace under a military guard, and 
that the key of that safe has always been in the hand 
of the Guardian, or other high European official resi- 
dent at Mysore.”f 

Your statement, as well as that of Mr. Rungacharloo, 
on whose word, I presume, you relied, is inaccurate. 
On several occasions when the Guardian, Colonel 
Malleson, was absent on leave or duty, the master-key 
was handed over to Mr. Rungacharloo, and not to 
any European official. 

Colonel Malleson, on his first arrival at Mysore in 
# Mysore Papers, No. 1 of 188 1 ^ p. 174. f Ibid,, p. 148. 


July 1869, received the master-key from Colonel John 
Campbell, then Commissioner of the Ashtagram Divi- 
sion, into whose charge it had been committed by 
Colonel Gregory Haines, on his resigning the office of 
Guardian. The key never again came into the hands of 
Colonel John Campbell, though he remained at Mysore, 
holding the same position of Commissioner, until 
February IS 73. He was succeeded by Colonel Thomas 
Clerk until July 1874, when Colonel A. C. Hay took 
up the appointment. 

When Colonel Malleson left Mysore, in company with 
the Ursoos, members of the Maharajah’s family, in 
December 1870, to wait on Lord Mayo at Calcutta, the 
master-key was transferred to Mr. Hungacharloo, and 
not to Colonel John Campbell, or any other “ high 
European official”. 

Colonel Malleson proceeded a second time to Calcutta, 
with the Ursoos, in December 1873, when the master- 
key was again given to Mr. Hungacharloo — not to 
Colonel Thomas Clerk, who was then Commissioner of 
the Division, or to any other high European official — 
and the key so remained in Mr. Rungacharloo’s posses- 
sion until the Guardian’s return in February 1874. 

When Colonel Malleson was relieved of the Guardian- 
ship in June 1876, he was directed to give over charge 
to Mr. Hungacharloo, who once more held possession of 
the master-key for some weeks. 

Major F. A. Wilson will be able to satisfy you as to 
the person from whom he received the key on his 
arrival at Mysore in August 1876, to take up his 
appointment as Tutor ; and you will find that person 
to have been Mr. Hungacharloo, and not Colonel A. C. 
Hay, or any other “ high European official”. It is, in 
short, Major F. A. Wilson, Colonel Malleson, Colonel 
John Campbell, Colonel Thomas Clerk, and Colonel 
A. C. Hay that I summon to justify my flat contradic- 
tion of the assertions made by you and Mr. Hunga- 
charloo that the master-key was always in the hand of 
the Guardian or other “ high European official”. I have 
before me now a note from Colonel Hay to Colonel 
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Malleson, dated “ 61, Lee Park, Blaekheath, Oct. 22nd, 
1881”, in which he says : — 

“While you held the office of Guardian at Mysore it 
never was the practice for you to make over the master- 
key of the jewel-room to me, and I cannot recall a 
single instance of your having done so." 

You have accused me of having made “strange 
misstatements”, but have totally failed to support or 
justify that accusation, even in the most trifling point. 
I have now convicted you of having, in concurrence 
with Mr. Ilungaeharloo, misled the Government of 
India, by a strange misstatement in a matter of the 
very greatest importance. 


In your Memorandum of July 29th, 1880, you say: — 
“ What I did in the matter of the re-arrangement of 
the jewels was not done in secret, as asserted, but was 
duly made known at the time to the Chief Com- 
missioner, Sir Richard Meade.”* 

I never asserted that the re-arrangement of 1872 
was a secret affair, but that it was a highly irregular 
affair, begun without any official sanction, and finished 
without any official report. It may not have been a 
secret affair, and yet, considering the interesting nature 
of the work, and the long period over which it ex- 
tended, it seems to have been “ made known at the 
time”, “ duly” or unduly, to very few people. It was 
not known to Colonel John Campbell, the Commis- 
sioner of the Division, with whom you were in daily 
social intercourse, and who had himself been for a short 
time in charge of the jewel-room keys. It was not 
known to Colonel (now Major-General) James Puckle, 
then Secretary to the Chief Commissioner, who must 
have been aware if there had been any official or demi- 
official communication. It was not known to several 
other officers of the Mysore Commission, who, in the 
ordinary course, must have heard of such proceedings, 
and who, on the other hand, came to hear those pre- 

* Mysore Papers , No. 1 of 1881, p. 148. 
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valent rumours as to misappropriation of the Palace 
jewels, of which you say you never heard anything, 
“save in the Memorandum published in the States- 
man”. 

In March 1872, Major (now Lieutenant-Colonel) 
Charles Elliot, C.B., who, assisted by Mr. Runga- 
charloo, had arranged the jewels in 1868, resigned his 
office as Commissioner of the Mysore Division, and 
went home, about three months befoi’e the rearrange- 
ment of the jewels was commenced in July 1872. 
You had then been for more than a year officiating 
as Guardian, Colonel Malleson having gone away on 
leave in March 1871. You entered on a rearrange- 
ment of the jewels without consulting the officer 
who had received the thanks of the Government in 
1868 for “the excellent arrangements” he had made 
“ to prevent any spoliation or loss”. 

You insist upon it, however, that what you “did in 
the matter” was “duly made known at the time to Sir 
Richard Meade”. The term “at the time” is vague 
and indefinite. The word “duly” seems to convey an 
improper assumption. I can conceive no “due” mode 
of making known the rearrangement of property valued 
at moi'e than £300,000, except that of correspondence 
duly dated, in which the sanction, the commencement 
and the conclusion of such an important work would 
be duly recorded. 

"VVe know to a certainty that there is no contem- 
poraneous order, permission, sanction, report or com- 
munication, official or demi-official, relating to the six 
weeks’ manipulation of the jewels in 1872, or to the 
“great number of inaccuracies” alleged to have been 
then detected by yourself and Mr. Rungacharloo in 
that original catalogue for which Mr. Rungacharloo 
had received the thanks of Government. 

In your Order of the 14th of March 1881, dismissing 
the Residency Sheiistadar, you declare, likewise, that 
“ Sir Richard Meade, who had been Chief Commis- 
sioner in 1872, -was familiar with what had then taken 
place”. Here are your exact words in paragraph 6 of 
that Order : — g '-gf 
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“ Mr. Gordon did not make any formal or official 
reply, but returned the Secretary’s letter No. 110 at 
once, with a few words written at the moment on the 
back of it, mentioning, for the Chief Commissioner’s 
information (Mr. Saunders having become Chief Com- 
missioner in Sir Richard Meade’s place, who had been 
Chief Commissioner in 1872, and was familiar with 
what had then taken place), that he had rearranged 
the jewels, and placed them in new and suitable recep- 
tacles in 1872, and that during that rearrangement he 
had noticed errors such as that under notice, though 
he could not from memory distinctly recall the par- 
ticulars of the jewel referred to by Captain Wilson.” 

■ Your style is not always as lucid as could be wished, 
and this passage might be taken to mean that Sir 
Richard Meade was not only “familiar” with the fact 
that a rearrangement had taken place in 1872, but was 
also “familiar” with the fact that you had found “a 
great number of inaccuracies” in the catalogue. But 
that cannot have been your meaning, because it is clear 
Sir Richard Meade can never have heard of these 
“errors”. 

Even if you were now to throw some light on the 
very obscure terms, “familiar”, ‘ duly”, and “at the 
time”, there would still be need of some further expla- 
nation. For it is clear that whatever you may have 
“made known” to Sir Richard Meade, and whenever, 
and in whatever style, it may have been made known, 
everything that you “'did in the matter of the re- 
arrangement of the jewels”, was not made known “at 
the time”, or at any time, to Sir Richard Meade, or to 
anybody concerned. On the 29th of July 1880, for 
example, you tell the Government of India that 
in July 1872 “fresh additional lists of the jewels, 
in the order of the rearrangement, were made”.* 
This was not “duly made known” to Sir Richard 
Meade. No fresh list was furnished to the Chief 
Commissioner. This was not “duly made known” to 
Colonel G. B. Malleson on liis resuming charge of the 
# Mysore Papers, No. 1 of 1881, p. 148. 
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office in 1873. It is perfectly certain that neither of 
these gentlemen- — the head of the Mysore Government 
and the permanent Guardian — was ever informed either 
of “the great number of inaccuracies” in the old lists, 
first divulged in 1877, or of the “fresh lists”, first 
mentioned in 1880. For Sir Richard Meade, in para- 
graph 7, of his Order No. 135, of 30th November 
1874, when the “burglaries” from the Wardrobe had 
suggested some doubt as to “the security of the very 
valuable property kept in the Palace”, calls for “copies 
of the lists of the property, prepared in 1 868 , for record 
in this office, any changes that have taken place being 
duly noted in them”. According to your explanatory 
Memorandum of July 1880, the whole had been changed, 
and new lists had been made in July 1872. But not 
a hint as to “fresh lists” was given to Sir Richard 
Meade in reply to his requisition in November 1874. 
On the contrary, Colonel Malleson — i.e., Mr. Runga- 
eharloo — proclaims “the accuracy of the original lists”, 
even to the absence of “a single error”. # 

It was on the strength, in fact, of Mr. Rungacharloo’s 
assurances, conveyed in the Guardian’s letter of the 
22nd of December 1874, as to the perfect security of 
“the whole of this complicated property”, proved by 
not “a single error” having been found during the re- 
arrangement of 1872, that Sir Richard Meade consented 
in his letter dated the 11th of January 1875, to miti- 
gate the censure he had passed upon the want of care, 
vigilance, and activity evinced by Mr. Ilungacharloo 
with regard to the Palace “burglaries”. 

It is remarkable, to say the. least, that throughout 
the proceedings that have seen the light, or have been 
instituted, in consequence of the casual disclosures of 
1877, and of my Memorandum of 1880, less infor- 
mation is derived, and, strange to say, less appears to 
be demanded, from Mr. Rungacharloo, than from those 
who must have had less knowledge, and who clearly 
have less responsibility. 

When we review the Report of your “final” Com- 
* Appendix A. 
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mitfcee of November 1880, we find that Mr. Runga- 
charloo, the original and permanent keeper of the 
jewels, tells us very little, while the temporary cus- 
todians, Major Wilson, Mr. Krishna Murti, and Mr. 
Ananda Rao, tell us a great deal. 

During that critical period between July and Sep- 
tember 1877, when the facts as to the abstraction and 
substitution of jewels were within reach of the Chief 
Commissioner, if he had been of an inquiring turn of 
mind, Mr. Rungacharloo happened to be out of the 
way — happened, in fact, to go out of the way — just 
when he might naturally have been called upon to 
answer questions as to the discrepancies between the 
actual value of certain jewels, and their value as ascer- 
tained by a jury of experts in 1868. Colonel Elliot 
and Mr. Rungacharloo had certified to the accuracy of 
the catalogue, and had been thanked by Government 
for “their excellent arrangements to prevent spoliation 
and loss’'. Moreover, Mr. Rungacharloo, speaking 
through the voice of Colonel Malleson in the letter 
dated 22nd of December 1874, had assured the Chief 
Commissioner that during the rearrangement of the 
jewels in 1872, “the accuracy of the original lists” was 
“pi’oved” by not “even a single error” being found “in 
the whole of this complicated property”.* 

At this time no discrepancies of value, no instances 
of “abstraction and substitution” had been discovered, 
or were officially suspected, outside of the department. 

And yet, even at this time, it is to be observed that 
Mr. Rungacharloo, the real custodian of the Wardrobe 
and Jewel-room, is allowed quietly to assume, in that 
same letter of December 22nd, 1874, that “the security 
of property in the Palace” is a mere question of rules 
and forms, “ of the existing arrangements”, “ made by 
Major Elliot and approved of by his successors”. He 
is permitted, without any adverse comment, to go very 
near divesting himself of all personal responsibility. 
“I am not aware”, he says, in conclusion, “that any 
improvement could be made in them” — the arrarige- 
* Appendix A. 
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ments. “ If any further instructions are given on the 
subject, they will be obeyed.”* He has, in short, no 
duty but that of obeying the rules imposed by his res- 
ponsible superior. Nevertheless, it may be observed, 
en passant, that Sir Richard Meade’s ‘ instructions’ for 
an annual examination of the Jewels were not 
‘obeyed’.” But in July 1877, discrepancies of value 
had been discovered, and either Major Wilson or the 
Chief Commissioner, by making inquiries and insisting 
on answers from the only person present who had been 
thanked for the original catalogue, and had ever since 
been in sole charge of the property, might have been 
put on the scent of the process by which the jewels 
had been reduced in value. 

The two extra doors, “ quite accessible from the 
zenana”, were also detected about the same time, and 
by the same persons, Mr. Krishna Murti and Major 
F. A. Wilson, in temporary and partial charge. 
It seems, therefore, to have been an equally un- 
fortunate and notable concurrence of circumstances, 
— fortuitous, perhaps, but strange, — that just at 
the crisis when his explanations were wanted, Mr. 
Rungacharloo should have gone away on leave. The 
fact is not easily to be gathered from the published 
papers, but, as you must be aware, is none the less a 
fact, that when “ the Chief Commissioner’s proceedings. 
No. 42, of the 16th June” 1877,t giving sanction to 
the list of jewels to be presented to Subramanya Urs on 
the occasion of his marriage, were issued, Mr. Rungachar- 
loo, Controller of the Household, the working head of 
the Department, was present at Mysore. But during 
the inquiry that immediately followed into the puzzling 
deficiency of about £540 in the value of one of the 
selected articles, Mr. Rungacharloo took his departure, 
leaving all inquiries and all explanations alike to be 
made by inexperienced and irresponsible persons. 
Captain (now Major) F. A. Wilson, the Tutor, presents 
the scanty intelligence and halting opinions contained 
in his letter of the 21st of August 1877, as coining, 
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not from Mr. Rungacharloo, whose name is not men- 
tioned in it, but from the Jewel Sheristadar Rama 
Kristnia, a poor fellow on thirty rupees a month, who in 
your presence, or before Mr. Run gacharloo, would not 
have dared to call his soul his own. In July 1877, just 
when Captain F. A. Wilson was going to let out for 
the first time those discrepancies in value which are 
now disclosed as the results of abstraction and substi- 
tution, “noticed in the examination of 1872”,* Mr. 
Rungacharloo was off, leaving the burden of defence to 
be borne by Captain Wilson and Mr. Krishna Murti, 
who were safe in their ignorance, and by you, the Ju- 
dicial Commissioner of Mysore, and already for several 
terms Acting Chief Commissioner, who were not only 
safe, but strong and unimpeachable by your official 
position. • 

When you were asked to elucidate the strange fact 
that Jewel No. 32, valued in 1868 by a jury of experts 
at .£600, was represented in 1877 by an inferior article 
worth not more than £60, you had not much of an ex- 
planation to offer, but it sufficed. Your answer to the 
reference from the Chief Commissioner was dated the 
5th of September 1877, and ran as follows : — 

“I revised, and re-arranged, and placed in new re- 
ceptacles designed by myself, the Palace jewels in July 
1872, or about that time. The work was done in my 
presence, in that of Mr. Rungacharloo, the Controller, 
and all the Palace officials concerned. It was a work 
much required. It occupied us for several hours daily 
for more than six weeks. I found several such errors 
as that under notice, but at this distance of time, and 
considering the very great number of jewels and the 
great number of such inaccuracies, cannot recall the 
particulars of the jewels referred to herein — 5, 9, 77. 

To express astonishment at Mr. C. B. Saunders, the 
Chief Commissioner, having been satisfied with this 
answer, might seem a little hard on that gentleman, 
considering that the very unsatisfactory answers by 

* Ante, pp. 20, 22. 
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yourself, Mr. Bungacharloo, and your packed Com- 
mittee, have satisfied the Viceroy in Council. But I 
must point out that in 1877, as at every subsequent 
period, the essentials for a retrospective and compara- 
tive inquiry -were much more accessible at Mysore than 
at Calcutta. For example, I do not feel at all sure 
that the combined appeal of Colonel Malleson and Mr. 
Bungacharloo to the Chief Commissioner, dated 22nd 
of December 1874, was ever transmitted to the Go- 
vernment of India, but there it was at Bangalore,— 
and by no means pushed away into some dark pigeon- 
hole, — when your very unexplanatory Note of the 5th 
of September 1877, came in. I am a little astonished 
that the eulogies on “ the original lists” by Colonel 
Malleson and Mr. Bungacharloo, contradicting your 
assertion of their inaccuracy, should have escaped 
notice in 1877, because that very correspondence of 
December 1874 and January 1875, on the subject of 
the “ burglaries” and the neglected order for air annual 
examination, had been brought before the Chief Com- 
missioner by the Secretary, Colonel Tredway Clarke, 
in September 1876. # How came it that Colonel 
Tredway Clarke did not bring these two irreconcileable 
documents into conjunction in September 1877 ? If the 
Secretary was not capable of such very moderate per- 
spicacity, there ought surely to have been some Assistant 
Secretary, confidential clerk or keeper of records, to 
bring to the Chief Commissioner’s notice that while you 
declared “a great number of such inaccuracies” as that 
which reduced jewel No. 32 to a tenth of its recorded 
value, to have been found in the lists of 1868, when 
you and Mr. Bungacharloo rearranged the jewels in 
1872, Colonel Malleson and Mr. Bungacharloo, referring 
to that same rearrangement, had certified to “the 
accuracy of the original lists”, and that there was not 
“ even a single error in the whole of this complicated 
property”. 

I am, then, a little surprised that the Chief Com- 

t See the deposition of B. Ramassvamy Iyengar, Residency Sheris- 
tadar, before you on the 2Sth of August 1880. ' 
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missioner was so easily satisfied with your Note of the 
5th of September 1877. I am not, on the other hand, 
at all surprised to observe that since its more public 
appearance in the Memorandum signed “E. B.”, you are 
much dissatisfied with it yourself, — so dissatisfied that 
you have made an example of an innocent victim on 
account of that publication. Your Note, lightly and 
indifferently glanced at by Colonel Tredway Clarke and 
Mr. C. B. Saunders, assumed a very different aspect 
when brought by me into the light of day, and placed 
in due relation with other documents. So at least it 
seems to have struck you, for on every subsequent oc- 
casion you have cried it down, sought to modify and 
minimise its meaning, and even to make it mean the 
very reverse of its obvious purport. In your Memor- 
andum of the 29th of July 1880, paragraph 2, you 
term it “ no official report”, “ but a few words on the 
back of the letter”.* In paragraph 4 you say that 
you “ wrote a few remarks from memory upon Captain 
Wilson’s letter”.! In paragraph 6 of your Order of the 
14th of March 1881, condemning and dismissing the 
Sheristadar, you say that you “ did not make any for- 
mal or official reply, but returned the letter at once with 
a few words written at the moment on the back of it”. 

My experience of such matters does not show me 
anything informal, unofficial, or unusual in the mode 
or language of your Note. Certainly its consisting of 
a “ few words”, its being written “ at once”, “ at the 
moment”, and “from memory”, did not make it informal 
or unofficial in the eyes of the Chief Commissioner, 
Mr. Saunders. If he considered the brevity a.nd 
promptitude of a reply to be an official merit and the 
best of formalities, I think he was right. 

You say it was written “ from memory”. Your 
memory, then, on the 5th of September 1877, told you 
that during the rearrangement of the jewels begun in 
July 1872, you and Mr. Bungacharloo had found “a 
great number of inaccuracies” in the original register 

* Mysore, Papers, No. 1 of 1881, p. 147. 

\ Ibid., p. 148. 
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of 1868. Your memory told a different tale when you 
had to answer my Memorandum signed “ E. B.” In 
your Memorandum written with that object, and dated 
the 29th of July 1880, you say : — 

“ My belief is that my strong impression at the time 
I made the re-arrangement (eight years have now 
elapsed), was that the original register of 1868 was, in 
all essentials, remarkably accurate ; surprisingly so 
when the circumstances were considered.”* 

-In July 1880, not eight year's, but less than three, 
had elapsed since you wrote “from memory” your 
statement of September 1877. When you wrote the 
later statement of July 29th, 1880, your memory told 
you that “ your belief” was that your “ strong impres- 
sion at the time” had been that the original register of 
1868 “was, in all essentials, remarkably”, even “sur- 
prisingly”, “ accurate”. But “ at the time”, three 
years before, on the 5th of September 1877, you had 
written “ from memory” that the original register con- 
tained “ a great number of inaccuracies”. Now the 
probability clearly is that the earlier impression is the 
more correct, because, though a man might forget in 
1880 that he had some years before found inaccuracies 
in a list, he could not possibly, from any defect of 
memory, forget himself in 1877 into a belief that he 
had found “ a great number of inaccuracies” in 1872. 
That would be a freak of fancy, not an effort of memory. 

And in fact there was no freak of fancy. Your 
earlier impression was quite correct. There were a 
great number of inaccuracies in 1872. Such attention 
as could be given by your select Committee during the 
eight days’ gallop through which you conducted them, 
without any valuation, brought out some capital speci- 
mens of abstraction and substitution, “ noticed in the 
examination of 1872’” but not reported, showing a 
deficiency in value of £1,000 on only four items of 
jewellery”, t 

If so much evidence, confirmatory of the scandalous 

* Mysore Papers, No. 1 of 1881, p. 148. 

+ Ante, pp. 20 to 24. 
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rumours which you proclaimed to be incredible, slipped 
out in your perfunctory and illusive examination, how 
much more might not have been extracted by a strict 
and independent inquiry, and, as Mr. Krishna Murti 
suggests, by “ a proper valuation”. 

If such an important fact, quite breaking down one 
buttress in Mr. Rungacharloo’s defensive structure, 
could be drawn out of Colonel A. C. Hay — not, as you 
will admit, a hostile witness, — by one straightforward 
question*, how much more light might not have been 
thrown into dark places, if “ the responsible officers in 
Mysore” had been called upon to meet the “specific 
statements regarding losses”, not by a general chorus 
in your company, but by separate depositions before 
an impartial and capable authority ! 

Although I may be admitted to have shown very 
conclusively that there were at one time good grounds 
for a special inquiry ; although I may have cleared 
myself from your charges of “ misstatement”, “ mis- 
chievous invention”, and the “ garbling” of documents, 
— what object, it may still be asked, can I now have, 
except one of sheer mischief or malevolence, in stirring up 
unpleasant matters that have been definitively settled ? 
The Palace Jewels have been transferred from your 
custody to that of the Maharajah, and the Government 
of India, in a despatch dated the 26th of May 1881, 
approve and confirm your proceeding's. There is an 
end of the whole thing. That despatch, with the re- 
port and receipt of Basavappajee Urs and five others, 
on behalf of the Maharajah, has been condescendingly 
communicated for my information, with reference to 
two official letters addressed by me to the Indian Go- 
vernment in November and December 1880. f What 
can I want or expect more ? 

My last letter in the official correspondence^ ex- 
plains why, notwithstanding the approval of Govern- 
ment, I cannot acknowledge your first proceedings in 
this matter as Ptesident, to be more correct or more 

* Ante, p. 35. t Appendix B. 1 Appendix B. 



conclusive than your last proceedings as Chief Com- 
missioner. The report and receipt from the Committee 
nominated by Mr. Rungacharloo, accepted and for- 
warded by yon, exactly constitute that mutual acquit- 
tance between Mr. Rungacharloo and yourself, which I 
foresaw would be proffered, and which I must still pro- 
nounce to be good for nothing. Under the circumstances 
already explained, the report of the Select Committee 
assembled by Mr. Rungacharloo in April 1881 , is as 
worthless as that of the Select Committee assembled 
by you in November 1880 , of which, indeed, it is a 
mere echo. One gentleman, Mr. Ananda Rao, who 
from his ability and official position must have taken 
the lead on the second occasion, was also on the former 
Committee. Your deputy, Colonel Hay, took part in 
both transactions. 

The same deficiencies vitiate the two ostensible ex- 
aminations, and render them equally illusory and futile 
as a release or acquittance between Ward and Guardian. 
There is no disinterested or independent party present. 
The whole question being one of value, there is no 
valuation. This last fatal defect, against which I 
raised, in good time, but. in vain, a warning voice, is, 
also, noticed by Mr. P. Krishna Murti, the Jaghiredar 
of Yellandur and head of Poornia’s family. “ I am no 
judge”, he says, “ of the values, and no proper valua- 
tion was now taken.”* 

Perhaps he attached no particular meaning to those 
words when he placed them on record. Perhaps he 
had no particular doubt or misgiving when he revealed 
the two masked and unsecured doors, f I know no- 
thing of this gentleman’s capacity or strength of 
character, but the peculiarities of his position are suffi- 
ciently intelligible. He has probably felt himself help- 
less for some years ; but, on the other hand, he alone 
among the seven signatories of your Report of Novem- 
ber 1880 , is rooted in Mysore by the enduring relations 
of ancestral fealty. Your official indemnities cannot 
absolve him. His honour and his house are pledged 
-* Mysore Papers, No. 1 of 1881, p. 173. f Ante, p. 28. 
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to the Maharajah, and he may well wish them, and ex- 
pect them, to outlast your incumbency and Mr. Run- 


g-acharloo’s domination 

■O 


I do not believe, and no well-informed person be- 
lieves, that these matters are definitively settled. 
Discussions and scandals of many years’ currency, al- 
though they may be embittei’ed, cannot be closed or 
dispelled by a dictatorial decree, but only by fair and 
open investigation. Though silence may seem to pre- 
vail in Mysore, the scandal subsists in full force. It 
may break out at anytime, — the later the worse, — but 
its propagation in the dark, and in an aggravated form, 
must be even more injurious to Imperial authority. 
These considerations alone would sufficiently justify 
my persistence, and acquit me of any mischievous or 
malevolent object. My political purpose, however, is 
more complex and of wider extent. 

I have resented — not unnaturally or unreasonably, 
I think — your imputations on my good faith ; I have 
defended myself against them, not, I trust, ineffectu- 
ally. But there never has been any malice or malevo- 
lence in my heart against you ; while I entered on the 
inquiry, which led to my writing the Memorandum of 
IS SO, signed “ E. B.”, with a positive prejudice in 
favour of Mr. Rungacharloo. 

Almost the only act that seems to have seriously 
shaken his official credit and prospects, and brought 
down upon him, I believe, a reprimand, I was inclined 
to consider as a proof at once of his judgment and of 
his public spirit. Mr. L. B. Bowring, who, as that gen- 
tleman himself complained in a letter published in the 
Bangalore Spectator, dated “ Torquay, 8th July 1874”, 
“ nominated him to the post of Controller”, and was 
thereby “ brought into an unfortunate collision with 
his superior”, Colonel Haines, # had not long retired 
from the post of Chief Commissioner, before Mr. Run- 
gacharloo, disguised as “ a Native of Mysore”, made an 
anonymous attack on his patron, accusing him of “ a 
narrow policy” and of “ a want of regard for the con- 

* Ante, p. 6. 
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venienee of the people”. There was so much in this 
pamphlet* identical with my contention that nearly all 
the superfine changes in the administration of Mysore 
since General Cubbon’s time have been changes for the 
worse, t that I did not feel at all inclined to find fault 
with Mr. Rungacharloo for what Mr. Bowring, in the 
letter already quoted, indignantly called “ kicking 
down the ladder by which he rose”. Mr. Rungacharloo 
seems, however, to have made a practice of thus kicking 
down ladders. I have become acquainted with his 
furtive detractions of Colonel Elliot and Colonel Mal- 
leson ; I have been struck with his constant plan of 
submissively lurking behind each nominal superior in 
succession while present, and reviling him confidentially 
when absent or out of place. But until my attention 
was drawn to the matter now before us, I was dis- 
posed to think highly of Mr. Rungacharloo. The con- 
sistency with which I have always upheld the eligibility 
of natives of India for the very highest offices in their 
own country, might, I should hope, gain credit for the 
declaration that I have most reluctantly, in this in- 
stance, impugned the merits of an Indian who has at- 
tained an eminent position. 

Leaving out of consideration, however, those matters 
of the Wardrobe and Jewel-room which, I maintain, 
have been unaccountably slurred over, Mr. Rungachar- 
loo has attained this eminent position by means of 
some of the worst points in our system of Indian ad- 
ministration. Not being “ a Native of Mysore”, having 
no weight or influence by birth or connections, by 
character or conduct, either in the Palace or among the 
people, — being, in fact, an object of general distrust 
and dislike, — he has been forced on the reconstituted 
State as Minister, when he is known throughout 
Mysore simply as your man. The Maharajah has had 
no choice in the matter. The Imperial Government 
has not, either in the person of the Viceroy or of the 
Secretary of State, had any real voice or share in the 

# British Administration of Mysore-, Longmans, 1874* 

f Ante , p. 5. 
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appointment. The over-centralisation at Calcutta de- 
feats itself. Efficient control by the Viceroy in Council 
has become impossible. Each provincial authority who 
has the knack of keeping his files clear and his connec- 
tion with “ the Office” close, and who can give a good 
account of himself in an Administration Report, is, for 
his day, sole autocrat. He tells his own story, and 
there is no one to question it. Everything of conse- 
quence that goes to head-quarters is private and confi- 
dential ; and many an important matter is settled by 
unrecorded notes or a quiet talk, before the form is 
gone through of taking the orders of Government. In 
all this, and in every instance, the public opinion of a 
province, — better informed always, and in time of need 
far more important, than any official opinion, — is inar- 
ticulate and inaudible. : Ab-V 

Ever since I took to writing on Indian affairs I have 
preached one doctrine; and my single “political pur- 
pose” has been to make that doctrine understood and 
accepted by my fellow-countrymen. My doctrine is that 
India can only be kept under British supremacy, with 
any prospect of permanence and peace, as an Empire 
of confederated States and provinces, and not as a cen- 
tralised Kingdom. 

The policy proposed by Mr. Bright, in his great 
speech of the 24th of June 1858, on the second reading 
of the India Bill, — of breaking up the Empire into at 
least five independent Presidencies, defined in general 
by differences of language and geographical position — 
still shadows forth the only true policy in the stage at 
which we have arrived, for promoting the stability of 
the Empire and the peaceful progress of India. Mr. 
Bright’s plan of decentralisation — a plan as sound and 
as practicable now as in 1858 — was a statesmanlike 
protest against the vain attempt at governing two hun- 
dred millions of people, “ twenty nations, speaking 
twenty languages,” by means of a compact and central- 
ised bureaucracy. If logically carried out, — liberalised, 
as we may be sure he would approve, by a wise and 
generous confidence in our own consultative and re- 
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presentative principles, and by an equitable admission 
of qualified Natives to the highest posts, — it might go 
a long way at least towards solving the almost insolv- 
able problem of making our direct administration popu- 
lar. “The essential problem of Indian statesmanship”, 
as I have said elsewhere, “is how to reconcile self- 
government for India with Imperial supremacy for 
Great Britain. The true solution is that the more 
we concede the former, the more we confirm the latter.” 

At present, however, it is only in a reformed Native 
State that the possession of local self-government and 
submission to Imperial supremacy, can be completely 
reconciled. The most efficacious method of decentral- 
isation, — efficacious at once for the financial relief and 
the moral reinforcement of the Paramount Power, — 
would be that of contracting the territories under our 
direct rule, reinstating and extending native admi- 
nistration in reformed and protected States. We 
could then greatly reduce our civil and military esta- 
blishments. We could shift the burden of debt in 
great part from the Imperial Power to the allied 
Princes, by the legitimate and irresistible temptation 
of territorial aggrandisement. 

Our direct administration has not as yet certainly 
become popular with any class, or in any locality. The 
divergence of feeling and interest between our people, 
official and non-official, and the Natives in our Pro- 
vinces, is not an evil that tends to decrease or to cure 
itself. The Princes, on the other hand, fully appre- 
ciate the solid advantages of British Imperial supre- 
macy. Our Commissioners and Collectors have no 
social influence, because they have no social intercourse 
with the people. But our Government is in close 
enough contact, and can keep up a clear enough under- 
standing with the Indian Sovereigns and Chieftains 
through whom, if the practice of its “ Political” repre- 
sentatives were so prescribed and so circumscribed as 
to be congenial and encouraging, it could govern and 
guide all the nations of India, and make Imperial 
supremacy popular. In proportion as we destroy, 
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weaken, or alienate these manageable conservative 
powers, we shall stimulate and set loose the unman- 
ageable brute force and fanaticism over which we have 
no control or influence whatever. 

With these convictions and on these grounds, my 
course, however obscure, has been at least consistent. 
Before the great rebellion of 1857 opened the eyes of 
so many statesmen to the true conditions of our Indian 
Empire, my feeble voice had raised its petty protest, 
officially recorded, under peculiar circumstances, in a 
then recently annexed province, against the policy of 
annexation. 

Before helping Colonel Maequeen and Dr. Campbell 
in London to counteract the importunate applications 
from Calcutta for the annexation of Mysore, I had, at 
Madras in 1861, recommended the very process of 
maintaining the State under an adopted heir, and of 
gradually restoring Native agency,* decreed by Lord 
Cranborne (now Marquis of Salisbury) and Sir Stafford 
Northcote in 1867, protracted and perverted by your 
predecessors and yourself. 

Even with a Dewan of distinction, of good report 
and marked capacity, it would be no easy task now 
to “restore to the Maharajah the powers of govern- 
ment”, f or to reconstitute Mysore as a substantive 
State, which were the professed objects of the states- 
men of 1867, and of all their successors. With the 
Dewan you have set up, whose antecedents and public 
repute are such as I have indicated in this Letter, the 
task is an impossible one. 

This is what attracts me, in pursuance of my “ poli- 
tical purpose”, to the situation in Mysore, even more 
than the unjustly discharged Sheristadar’s personal 
appeal to me for help, or your charges against me of 
“ garbling documents”, “ mischievous invention”, and 
“ weaving a malicious story”. The whole course of 
Anglo-Indian official dealings with Mysore, — from the 

* Empire in India (Triibner, 1864), pp. 304 to 316, 338 to 342, 
and 384 to 402. 

t Mysore Papers, 385 of 1878, p. 135. 
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unwarranted sequestration in 1832, through forty 
years of constantly growing jobbery, and a strange 
period of heedless unconcern as to the evaporation of 
our Ward’s valuables, — threatens to lead up to an 
apparent failure of the policy of reforming decentral- 
isation in this recent and conspicuous essay. Be- 
lieving the decided and systematic adoption of that 
policy, as a new departure in Imperial rule, to be the 
most efficient, if not the only remedy for the costliness 
and contemptuousness of our direct administration, I 
can only contemplate such an apparent failure as a 
disastrous probability. I might say much as to the 
means of yet averting it, but to those who are con- 
vinced of the disease the first measures for its cure 
are obvious enough. 

After all, but for your mention of “ a political pur- 
pose”, as an aggravation of my “ malicious story”, I 
should hai'dly have been justified in extending so far 
the topics of this Letter. In the Memorandum of 
“ E. B.” I called for an independent examination and 
revaluation of the Mysore jewels. I have now endea- 
voured to show that my suggestion was well founded, 
and that such a scrutiny, if it has not by this time 
become impossible, is still much to be desired. I have 
endeavoured, also, to clear myself from those charges 
of malicious and mischievous misrepresentation which 
you have ventured to make against me, and which, as 
yet, you have entirely failed to justify. 

I have the honour to be. 

Tour most obedient servant, 

Evans Bell. 





APPENDIX. 


(A.) 

In the latter part of 1874, the Chief Commissioner of Mysore, 
Sir Richard Meade, had before him the record of a trial in the 
preceding month before Major Hill, the District Magistrate of 
Mysore, of certain persons charged with being concerned in a 
“ burglary” at the Mysore Palace, and he passed the following 
“ Order thereon”: — 

No. 135. 

“ Bangalore, 30th Nov. 1874. 

“ From the proceedings in the Magistrate's Court, it would appear 
that at least two burglaries were committed in the Maharajah’s Palace 
at Mysore. The first seems from, the evidence to have occurred in 
June 1872, when Mr. Yardon, the Police Inspector, drew the atten- 
tion of Mr. Rungacharla, the Controller of the Palace, to the rumour 
prevailing in the bazaar to the effect that certain valuable cloths had 
been stolen from the Jagan Mahal in the Palace. Mr. Rungacharlu 
thereupon inspected the room in which the property was kept, and 
found one of the iron bars of the window loose. This circumstance, 
however, raised little or no suspicion in his mind, and he merely or- 
dered that the bar should be re -fastened. 

“2. The second robbery took place early in May 1874. Soon 
afterwards, on inspection of the store-room, Mr. Rungacharlu dis- 
covered that a number of cloths were missing, and noticed that two 
of the iron bars in the same window were loose. Being then on the 
eve of proceeding to the Neelghiries on duty, he deferred taking any 
action till his return a fortnight after, merely ordering that the bars 
should be refastened, and private inquiries instituted in the matter. 
On the 17th of June, after examining five of the boxes containing 
the more valuable clothes, he found a large number missing, and then 
gave information to the Police, which resulted in the detection and 
conviction of the principal culprits. The number of cloths stolen 
was 234, and their cost is estimated at Rs. 49,080. Of these, 71 
cloths, valued at Rs. 12,970, have been recovered, the actual loss is, 
therefore, estimated at Rs. 36,110. 

“ 3. On the first occasion the action taken by the Controller was 
altogether inadequate. The boxes containing the valuable property 
kept in the store-room ought to have been at once carefully examined, 
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and their contents checked with the original lists. Not only was this 
obvious and simple measure neglected, but the repair of the window- 
bar was executed in an inefficient manner. 

44 4. On the occasion of the second robbery, the condition of the 
window-bars ought at once to have satisfied Mr. Rungacharlu, as to 
the reality of the theft and the modus operandi of the thieves. 

44 Nevertheless, no attempt to ascertain the condition of the pro- 
perty was made, and no action beyond the measure, that had already 
proved futile, of re-fastening the bars, until the 17th of June, or 
nearly a month and a half afterwards, when some of the chests were 
examined, and cloths found missing. The Chief Commissioner notices 
that the evidence of the carpenters and other witnesses, who have 
deposed to the condition in which the bars were found, differs from 
that of the Controller, aud indicates that clue attention was not given 
by that officer to this most important of all the suspicious circum- 
stances to which his attention has been called. 

44 5. It is, in fact, almost impossible to understand why so obviously 
serious a matter was, until the 17th of June last, dealt with so 
supinely. The slightest indication of anything suspicious in the 
state of the windows of a room containing property of such value 
ought, when coupled with the rumour which the Inspector brought 
to the notice of the Controller, to have been made the subject of 
prompt and full inquiry. 

44 6. It is clear that there is a want of system in the arrangements for 
the security of the very valuable property kept in the Palace. The 
Chief Commissioner requests that in future a formal examination of 
such property may be made every year, between the 1st of January 
and the 31st of March, under the superintendence of the Guardian. 
A report of the result should be submitted to this office. Where the 
property is packed in boxes, duly sealed and labelled, with a list of 
the contents, and which have not been opened, and are in proper con- 
dition, it will be sufficient to notice the fact. 

44 7. In order that reference may be made to them if necessary, the 
Chief Commissioner requests that copies of the lists of the property 
in question, prepared in 1868, may be furnished for record in this 
office, any changes that have taken place being duly noted in them. 

44 Ordered that a copy of these proceedings be submitted to the 
Government of India in the Foreign Department. 

44 (Sd.) H. Wellesley, Offg. Secretary” 

Evidently the Chief Commissioner and his Secretary had 
heard nothing of the “fresh lists” made in 1872, or of the 
“ numerous inaccuracies” then found in the lists “ prepared in 
1868” 

They seem to have taken things rather coolly in Mysore. 
According to the evidence given by Mr. Yardon, Inspector of 
Police, on the 12th September 1874, at the trial of the alleged 
burglaries of “ the second occasion”, Mr. Kungacharloo did on 
“the first occasion”, in June 1872, examine the store-room, 


although the fact of the robbery, which undoubtedly had been 
perpetrated, seems not to have commended itself to his judg- 
ment. This is the substance of Mr. Vardon’s testimony : — 

“ I told Mr. Eungacharloo my suspicions about two years 
ago, regarding the abstraction of cloths from the palace store- 
room, and their being hooked out through the window. Mr. 
Eungacharloo said he did not believe it, as he kept the keys, 
but would go and see. I met him a few hours afterwards, and 
he told me my information was incorrect, and that no cloth 
were missing, but that an iron bar was loose. He quite dis- 
armed my suspicions, and I made no further inquiry. I do not 
think I reported the matter to the Town Magistrate.” 

The Police Inspector makes no report of a “ burglary” in the 
Palace to the Town Magistrate. The Controller of the House- 
hold and the Acting Guardian, Mr. J. D. Gordon, apparently 
make no report to anybody. The Chief Commissioner of Mysore 
in 1872, is left in blissful ignorance of the Wardrobe being 
robbed in June, and without any official report of the Jewel- 
room being opened in July for a six weeks’ manipulation. He 
is neither informed that the strong-room has been found to be 
insecure, nor that the catalogue of “ the very valuable property 
kept in the Palace” has been found to be very inaccurate. In 
consequence of a judicial inquiry in 1874, the “ burglaries” in 
the Wardrobe and the laxity of “ system in the arrangements”, 
became incidentally known to the Chief Commissioner, but it is 
not until 1877 that another Chief Commissioner quite acci- 
dentally hears of the discrepancies and deficiencies in the Jewel- 
room, and of the unsanctioned and unreported operations of 
1872, whereby the arrangements and lists of 1868, for which 
Major Elliot and Mr. Eungacharloo had received the thanks of 
Government, had been discredited, and discarded, in favour of a 
new arrangement and “ fresh lists”, by Mr. Gordon, without any 
official report. 

In November 1874, however, thp Chief Commissioner is 
roused to a sense that the “action” of Mr. Eungacharloo on 
“ the first occasion” was “ inadequate”, and that “ the valuable 
property kept in the store-room ought to have been at once 
carefully examined”, and he directs an examination of “ the very 
valuable property kept in the Palace” to be carried out between 
the 1st of January and the 31st of March in every year, “under 
the superintendence of the Guardian”. A very striking proof 
of the loose discipline and inattention to the enforcement of 
orders which prevailed in this department of the Mysore ad- 
ministration is to be found in the fact that the examination 
thus ordered was never once instituted between November 1874 
and October 1880. The Guardian, prompted by Mr. Eunga- 


charloo, at once objected to this new scrutiny. The Chief Com- 
missioner insisted, but his reiterated orders were of no effect. 

The following correspondence was published, by direction or 
permission of the Chief Commissioner, in the Bangalore news- 
papers of the 14th of October 1880, after the Governor-General 
in Council had pronounced that Mr. Gordon's explanation in 
reply to the Memorandum signed “ E.B.” was “ completely satis- 
factory”.* 

The Bangalore paper, in which I saw the letters, introduced 
them with these words of acknowledgment : — 

“The following official papers about the property of the 
Mysore Palace have been kindly placed at our disposal." 

No. 63. 

“ Guardian's Office, Mysore, Bated %2nd December 1874. 

“ To the Secretary to the Chief Commissioner of Mysore. 

“ Sir, — With reference to the proceedings of the Chief Commis- 
sioner dated 30th November 1874, No. 135, I have the honour to 
forward herewith a Memorandum from the Controller giving an ex- 
planation of the circumstances connected with the robbery of clothes 
in the Palace, and trust that a perusal of the same may satisfy the 
Chief Commissioner that the action of the Controller, however it may 
appear in the light of subsequent discoveries, was in accordance with 
the view which the actual circumstances of the time justified his 
taking. 

“2. With regard to the arrangements existing for the security of 
the Palace property, I beg to state that the property in question con- 
sists of, firstly, jewellery, which are deposited in a room the key of 
which is held by me, and which is only opened in the presence of 
myself and that of the Controller. Secondly, of clothes which are 
perishable articles expended from time to time at the request of the 
Bailees, or for purposes connected with the Palace. The key of this 
room has been always in the custody of the Controller, in consequence 
of the necessity of frequently taking out cloths for Palace purposes. 
This room is opened only in the presence of the Controller with a 
number of Departmental Officers and a Sepoy guard ; Thirdly, some 
jewellery belonging to the Chamundy Totty, or religious department, 
the key of which is also held by the Controller ; and, Fourthly, of 
articles of jewellery, etc., in daily use of the several departments, 
which are necessarily left in their charge, subject to periodical exami- 
nations by the Controller. Lists of all this property, inclusive of the 
cloths, were prepared in 1868, and were forwarded to the Chief Com- 
missioner’s Office, and all subsequent changes of them are duly re- 
corded in books kept in duplicate, one copy of which is kept with 
the Palace Officer and the other forwarded to the Guardian’s office 
for record. I may add that changes in the jewellery can only take 


* Mysore Tapers , No. 1 of 1881, p. 150. 
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place with the sanction of the Chief Commissioner, which is duly re- 
corded, 

“ With regard to periodical examinations of these properties, I may 
state that such are made of those in the hands of subordinate 
officers. But the examination of the great bulk of jewellery and 
cloths would require a very lengthened time, and may seem unneces- 
sary so long as the key of the jewellery-room is held by me, and for 
which myself and the Controller are jointly responsible, and that of 
the cloth-room by him, and for which he is responsible, besides the 
regular Police Establishments, who look to the security of the room 
from day to day and keep their accounts. After the first preparation 
of the lists by Major Elliot, in 1868, an examination of the jewellery 
was made by Mr. Gordon, when he was officiating Guardian, in con- 
junction with the Controller, for the purpose of re-arranging them. 
It occupied nearly two months, and the accuracy of the original 
lists and the care with which these rooms have always been opened on 
subsequent occasions, have been remarkably proved by the absence 
of even a single error in the whole of this complicated property. 
Such examinations, I need hardly add, cannot be resorted to fre- 
quently with due regard to other work on hand, though it may some- 
times be made with advantage, and I have only to assure the Chief 
Commissioner that every attention is bestowed on the careful preser- 
vation of the property and the proper keeping of the accounts. 

“ I have, etc., 

“ (Sd.) G. B. Malleson, 
u Guardian to II. II. the Maharajah of Mysore ” 


[Enclosure hi the above.] 

Memorandum. 

“ The Proceedings of the Chief Commissioner, dated 30th November 
1874, No. 135, place the circumstances of the robbery of cloths in 
the Palace in such a light that I deem some explanation from me on 
the subject necessary, and I beg to submit the same. 

“ 2. These Proceedings seem to be based on the judgment recorded 
by the District Magistrate on the case. But the inquiry before that 
officer being only directed to the trial and conviction of the prisoners 
brought before him, any explanation of my action in the case can 
hardly find a place in it. 

“ 3. First, with regard to the robbery of June 1872, I beg to state 
that both myself and the Police Inspector, Mr. Yardon, were at the 
time engaged in endeavouring to trace out the perpetrators of the 
Treasury Bobbery. Many persons i w 7 ere arrested and many houses 
were searched without any success. In the course of this inquiry, 
Mr. Yardon stated to me that he heard it mentioned that people 
were in the habit of drawing and taking away, by hooked sticks 
through the windows, cloths which were hung on the ropes in the 
Gagan Mahal. I was able to tell him at once that though cloths 
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used to be so hung in the late Maharajah’s days, they were all now 
in boxes, and that the report, like several others of the kind, was 
probably invented by those apprehended in the Treasury Bobbery ease, 
to put us on a wrong scent. I, however, thought it proper to open 
and examine the room, and found, as I expected, no cloths hung on 
ropes. My attention was necessarily drawn to the possibility of any 
access to the room, and neither myself nor the departmental officers 
wffio were all then with me could think of any. I noticed an iron 
bar in one of the skylight windows of the room was wanting, and I 
gave orders to the department concerned to have a new one fixed. 
There was nothing, however, in the circumstances to lead to any sus- 
picion, as the building was old, and the possibility of any access 
through such narrow windows, thirty or forty feet from the ground, 
in a room situated in the middle of the zenana, and within reach of 
two guards, and in the vicinity of the cattle sheds, where several 
servants, who were considered to be generally of good conduct, always 
slept in the night, did not occur to my mind nor to the several 
officers of experience who were then with me. That the Inspector 
took no further notice of the matter, which, indeed, altogether passed 
out of his mind, would show what he then thought of the report, and 
it was only during my last inquiry that the circumstances brought to 
light seemed to confirm the old reports, and I myself brought it to 
notice. 

“ 4. On the second occasion I received a vague anonymous petition 
charging the Karohutty servants with the theft of cloths. False 
petitions of this description have always been numerous. Horses 
were posted for the Maharajah, and I had to start at once for Ootaca- 
mund. But I examined the room, found the bars in the window 
originally repaired loose, which was to be attributed to the imperfect 
manner in which the repair w T as made, or to actual theft. I examined 
one of the boxes containing the more valuable cloths, which seemed to 
contain a smaller number than usual. But, as cloths were expended 
out of the box, the exact state of things could only be found by 
examining the accounts. There was a suspicion of the robbery, and 
whilst I could not postpone my journey or leave the key of the room 
in any other hands, I made every adequate arrangement for the neces- 
sary preparation of the accounts for my further examination after my 
return, for placing additional guards in that part of the Palace, and, 
what seemed to be most important of all, for watching the suspected 
individuals. I returned about the 20th of May, and immediately set 
to work. The accounts of the expenditure of cloths, which were 
regularly kept in a book, had to be cast up in order to deduct the 
same from the original list, and, with the accounts thus prepared, I 
set myself to the examination of the 102 boxes in the room, which 
necessarily occupied several days. The Guardian having also returned, 

I communicated with him, and also gave information to the Magis- 
trate and the Police Inspector. I must here explain that, owing to 
the failure of the measures taken by the Police to trace the perpe- 
trators of the Treasury Bobbery, I was inclined to trust very much 
to myself in the present case, and was especially anxious to avoid any 
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needless display which might put the perpetrators on their guard. 
That, altogether, my plans were well concerted, and that, so far from 
being 4 supine’, my days and nights were anxiously devoted to the 
subject, would be seen from, the fact that whilst the Police were not 
able to make any discovery from the 17th June, when they had 
information, to the 28th July, my exertions were crowned with suc- 
cess. I succeeded in tracing out the perpetrators of the robbery, the 
full information which I obtained led to some of them confessing, and 
indications of the houses in which the stolen cloths were deposited, 
were also obtained. I placed the particulars of the information I ob- 
tained before the Magistrate, the confessions were taken down, the 
suspected houses were searched, and a considerable number of 
valuable cloths, with Palace marks, were found ; and thus, in the 
course. of a single day, the perpetrators were apprehended, with such 
complete evidence as rendered their escape hopeless. I then left it 
to the Police to discover the other cloths from the information given 
by the prisoners, which they did successfully, in communication with 
me. I may thus state, without intending any disparagement of the 
efforts of the Police, that the discovery of the robbery in this instance 
was entirely the result of my exertions and the measures which I 
adopted.'* Whilst I dee|)ly deplored an event which could not have 
been foreseen by me, and, when dispassionately looked into, could 
only be regarded as a misfortune, I hoped that my exertions for the 
discovery of the robbery would contribute to remove any discredit to 
the department resulting from it. 

“ 5. As regards the arrangements existing for the security of pro- 
perty in the Palace, they wei’e carefully made by Major Elliot and 
approved of by his successors, and I am not aware that any improve- 
ment could be made in them, if any further instructions are given 
on the subject, they will be obeyed. 

“ (Sd.) C. Rungacharloo, 
u Controller of II, II. the Maharajah’s Household. 

u Dated 22nd December 18 74.” 


No. 164. ' 

“ Mysore Chief Commr.’s Office, Camp Palliem, 

“ 1 \th Jan. 1875, Residency Department . 

“ To the Guardian to H, IT. the Maharajah. 

“ Sir, — I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter, 
dated the 22nd December 1874, forwarding a memo, from the Con- 
troller giving an explanation of the circumstances connected with the 
robbery of cloths in the Palace, and offering certain remarks in con- 
nection therewith. . . 

# A very remarkable feet indeed. Mr. Rungacharloo traced and 
recovered some of the stolen goods when the Police were quite at fault. 
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“ 2. In reply, I am to state that the view taken by the Chief Com- 
missioner in this case, as recorded in the order dated 30th November 

1874, referred to by you, was formed on the Judicial Proceedings of 
the District Magistrate who investigated it, and which was trans- 
mitted by you as~ containing full particulars of the circumstances of 
the robbery, and without any comment on its statements. As you 
had been called on for a full report of these circumstances, it was 
naturally concluded that the account of the facts given in the said 
Proceeding was in all respects complete and satisfactory, and it is to 
be regretted that the further explanation now submitted was not for- 
warded with it, as the cause of the Controller’s apparent inaction 
when the second robbery came to his notice, w T hieh was commented on 
in the order of 30th ultimo, is to some extent satisfactorily accounted 
for now ; and the Chief Commissioner considers that the Controller 
is entitled to be relieved to some extent from the imputation of 
supineness to which he previously appeared to be fairly open. 

“ 3. There is, however, I am to remark, one point in this explana- 
tion calling for notice, viz., that the looseness of the bars of the 
window, found by Mr. Rungacharloo on his examinination of the room 
on that occasion, was attributed by him to the imperfect manner in 
which the previous repairs had been made. It seems to the Chief 
Commissioner that this would have been impossible if — as ought to 
have been the case — a duly responsible person had superintended the 
repairs. With a ledge below the window, and the opposite house 
only three feet across, the perfect security of the windows should 
have been most jealously guarded, and there can be no question that 
from inadvertence this was not the case. 

“4. From what has recently come to the Chief Commissioner’s 
knowledge in connection with this case, it appears that the most 
valuable of the cloths are very rarely issued for use, and he thinks 
that they should be packed in secure boxes separately by themselves, 
which would admit of their being dealt with similarly to the jewels. 

c< 5. It is not, of course, desired to give any unnecessary trouble 
in carrying out a periodical examination of the Palace valuables, in 
respect to which you may make such arrangements as you may deem 
most suitable and adequate. But an annnal report of their security 
and general condition appears, to Sir Richard Meade, to be necessary, 
and he requests that a report may accordingly be made on 1st April 

1875, as previously directed. 

“ I have, etc., 

• “(Signed) H. W. Wellesley, 

“ Offg. Secretary” 

If Colonel Malleson, who, instructed by his ministerial subor- 
dinate, Mr. Rungacharloo, had just testified to the perfect 
accuracy of the original catalogue, had carried out Sir Richard 
Meade's reiterated orders, he must soon have ascertained some 
of the “great number of inaccuracies’', and anticipated fey nearly 
three years the partial disclosures of 1877. But Sir Richard 
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Meade’s orders were not carried out, notwithstanding Mr. 
Eimgacharloo’s assurances that all “ instructions” should “be 
obeyed”. 

No report was made on 1st April 1875, or in any subsequent 
year. 


(B.) 

“No. 673 IP. 

“ From Sir A. Lyall, K.C.B., Secretary to the Government 
of India , 

“ To Major Evans Bell, London. 

“Foreign Department, dated Simla, the 26th August 1881. 

“ (Political.) 

“ Sir, — I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letters, 
dated respectively the 26th November and 17th December 1880, 
regarding the Mysore State Jewels. 

[“From Assistant to the Resi- “ 2. In reply, I am to forward, 
dent in Mysore, for your information, copy of the 

“ No. 8, dated 23rd April 1881, correspondence marginally noted, 
“ To Resident in Mysore, which has reference on the sub- 
“ No. 463, I.P., dated 26th May ject. 

1881.] 

“ I have the honour to be, Sir, 

“ Your most obedient servant, 

“A. C. Lyall, 

“ Secretary to the Government of India. 


“No. 8 (Camp), dated Ootacamund 23rd April 1881. 

“ (Confidential.) 

“ From — W. J. Cuningiiam, Esq., Bo.C.S., Assistant to the 
Resident in Mysore , 

“ To — A. C. Lyall, Esq., C.B., Secretary to the Govt of India, 
Foreign Dept, Simla. 

“I am directed by the Resident to forward, for the information of 
His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General in Council, copies 
of the recent granted in acknowledgment of having received charge 
of the Mysore Palace jewels by the officers appointed for the purpose 
by His Highness the Maharajah, and of their report to His Highness. 

“ 2. It seemed to the Resident, I am to explain, to be expedient, with 
regard to certain statements recently made, and to the inquiries 
which had been instituted into the safety of the jewels, that special 
steps should now be taken for delivering and receiving charge of 
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these jewels, with the utmost care and precision, and he requested 
that suitable arrangements should be made for doing so, and accord- 
ingly His Highness appointed the undermentioned officers to go 
through the lists of jewels, examine the jewels themselves, and, if 
found correct, to give an acquittance for them to Colonel A. C. Hay, 
late Commissioner of the Ashtagram Division, the officer who, under 
the directions of the Chief Commissioner, had immediate charge of 
them. 

“ 3. The officers were Bukshee Basavappajee Urs, Bukshee Viraraja 
Urs, Bukshee Nunjaraja Urs, P. Krishna Eow Bai Bahadur, A. R. 
Sabanputty Mudaliar Bai Bahadur, and T. Ananda Bow. The three 
first are His Highness’s relations and principal officials in the Palace, 
the two next following are members of the recently -formed Council 
of His Highness the Maharajah, and the last is the officer who has 
been in joint charge of the Palace establishments and jewels. 

“ 4. The nomination of these officers appeared to Mr. Gordon to 
be perfectly suitable, and the result of their careful examination has 
been quite satisfactory, entirely corroborating, as it does, the result 
of the special inquiry made in October last under Mr. Gordon’s per- 
sonal supervision, which was duly reported to the Government of 
India.” % 


“ Having, by Memorandum Ho. 1, dated 6th instant, from the Dew r an 
of Mysore,* been appointed by His Highness the Maharajah to take 
over charge of the Palace jewels hitherto placed, under the orders of 
the Chief Commissioner of Mysore, in charge of Colonel A. C. Hay, 
Commissioner of the Ashtagram Division, and Assistant Commis- 
sioner Mr. Ananda Row, in charge of Palace duties, and to give an 
acquittance to the officers of the British Government referred to, we 
have examined the said jewels and have submitted a report to His 
Highness the Maharajah, copy of which we subjoin, in which we state 
that we found all the jewels enumerated in Colonel Elliot’s list, with 
the exception of those otherwise accounted for, to be forthcoming as 
described in the report of Mr. Gordon and other officers in December 
1880, which we found to be correct in every particular; and we 
hereby acknowledge that we have received and taken charge of the 
said jewels, with the keys of the jewel -room, the locks of which have 
been secured under the seals of Bukshee Basavappajee Urs and 
P. Krishna Bow, Esq., Bai Bahadur, one of His Highness’s Coun- 
cillors. 

“(Sd.) Bukshee Basavappajee Urs. 

„ Bukshee Viraraja Urs. 

„ , Bukshee Nunjaraja Urs. 

„ P. Krishna Bow. 

„ A. B. Sabanputty Mudaliar. 

„ T. Ananda Bow. 

“Mysore, 18th April 1881.” 


# Mr. C. Bungacharloo. 
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“ Bated Mysore, 1 8th April 1881. 
“From — Bukshee Basavappajee Fes and five others, 

“To — His Highness the Maharajah of Mysore. 

“ We, the undersigned, beg respectfully to submit that, in pur- 
suance of your Highness’s instructions, conveyed through the Dewan, 
and the wishes of the British Resident, communicated by Colonel Hay, 
we proceeded to take an account of the Palace jewels in presence of 
that gentleman. The operation commenced on Saturday the 9th 
instant, and was concluded on Saturday the 16th. 

« We took for our guide the original list of 1868, prepared under 
the orders of Colonel Elliot, and the Palace diaries, and went on 
examining jewel by jewel, noting down against each number any 
little variation in the number of precious stones, etc., that might be 
noticed. In cases of doubtful identity, we counted the most valuable 
precious stones in the jewel, and in a few instances had the article 
weighed, or the metal assayed as necessity arose, and were thus 
enabled satisfactorily to identify the whole of the jewels. 

61 Our task was greatly facilitated by the minute examination made 
by Mr. Gordon and other officers in October 1880, the report of which 
found to be correct in every particular, and by the excellent classifi- 
cation and arrangement of the jewels made by the Palace authorities. 

“ Feeling thus satisfied that all the jewels enumerated in Colonel 
Elliot’s list, with the exception of those that are noted as being 
otherwise disposed of, or in Your Highness’s own use, are forthcoming 
and are identical, we have taken over charge of the jewel-room, and 
put on an additional padlock, with our several seals affixed on it, 
pending further instructions, and have likewise given an acquittance 
to Colonel Hay, a copy of which we humbly submit for Your High- 
ness’s information.” 


“ No. 463 IP., dated Simla, 26th May 1881. 

“ From — Secretary to the Govt. of India, Foreign Dept., 

“ To — Resident, Mysore. 

“I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your Assistant’s 
letter No. 8 of the 23rd April 1881, regarding the transfer of the 
Palace jewels to His Highness the Maharajah. 

“ 2. Having regard to the importance of the matter, you very 
properly arranged for a careful examination of the jewels, before 
transfer, by officers of the Mysore Durbar ; and their report, enclosed 
in your letter, is entirely satisfactory. I am to say that your pro- 
ceedings are approved by the Government of India.” 
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“ From Major Evans Bell, 

“ To the Secretary to the Government of India in the 
Foreign Department, Calcutta. 

“ 110, Holland Bo ad, Kensington, London, W. 

* ‘ September 30 th, 1881. 

“ Sir, — I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
No. 673, IP,, dated the 26th of August 1881, enclosing for my infor- 
mation copy of a letter from the Assistant Kesident in Mysore, dated 
the 23rd of April, and of a receipt and report signed by Basavappajee 
Hi’s and five others, dated the 18th of May last, relating to the 
transfer of the Mysore Palace jewels from the charge of certain 
British officers into the custody of the Maharajah’s own servants. 
The Government of India, in a letter to the Resident in Mysore, 
No. 463, I.P., dated the 26th of May last, with a copy of which I am 
also furnished, pronounce the proceedings regarding this transfer to 
be entirely satisfactory. 

“2. The communication with which I have thus been honoured is 
made, you inform me, with reference to my letters dated respectively 
the 26th of November and the 17th of December 1880, with which 
I beg to be allowed' to associate the Memorandum on the Mysore 
jewels, published with my initials, E. B., in the Calcutta Statesman on 
the 7th of April and 16th of June 1880. 

“ 3, That Memorandum, which was, of course, written in the hope*of 
leading to some inquiry and to certain precautions, has already been 
noticed in the proceedings of the Government of India, No. 813, 
dated 25th December 1880, and in a despatch to the Secretary of 
State, No. 114, dated the 29th of December 1880, which are pub- 
lished in the Papers presented to Parliament, C 3026 of 1881. 

“ 4. I considered it my duty, in the last paragraph of that Memo- 
randum, after pointing out what seemed to me to be grave reasons 
for an independent inquiry, to urge that £ if the very same func- 
tionaries who had been singled out by circumstances for sole respon- 
sibility, vrere to be left unprotected by any inquiry or supervision, to 
hand over to the young Maharajah, by their own method and pro- 
cess, property valued in 1868 at more than £350,000, and virtually 
to grant themselves an acquittance, the seed would be sown for 
future crops in mischievous rotation of incurable scandals and unan- 
swerable claims’. I learn from the papers you have now forwarded 
to me, that the very course which I humbly ventured to deprecate 
has been pursued. No independent inquiry has been made ; no pre- 
cautions have been taken. Sir James Gordon, lately Chief Commis- 
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sioner and Guardian, now Resident, and Mr. 0. Rungacharloo, for- 
merly Controller of the Household, now Dewan, have been left to 
effect the transfer by their own method and process, and have granted 
themselves a mutual acquittance. 

“ 5 , I considered it my duty in the last paragraph of my letter 
dated the 26th of November 1880, to remind the Government of 
India that the persons within the Mysore territory most deeply 
interested, and most fully informed as to the jewel affairs, as well as 
those who must be more or less implicated in any irregularities or 
malpractices, if any such had occurred, were either persons in 
authority, or under authority, either in a position to dominate, or 
liable to intimidation. I ventured, therefore, with great deference, 
to urge that any investigation guided and presided over by the local 
authorities in Mysore, must be delusive and inconclusive, and that 
the agency for such an investigation ought to be, as recommended by 
Captain F. A. Wilson in 1877, ‘ special’, and, I added, of unquestion- 
able independence. The papers published, and the papers now for- 
warded by you to me, show that no real investigation has been made ; 
that such ostensible inquiries as have taken place have been guided 
and presided over by the local authorities ; that the several Com- 
mittees appointed to examine, transfer, and receive charge of, the 
Mysore jewels, have been selected by Sir James Gordon, as Chief 
Commissioner and Resident, and by Mr. C. Rungacharloo as Secretary 
and Dewan. Not only was the Committee assembled in October 1880 
to examine the jewels composed of Mr. Gordon’s own subordinates, 
but it was composed exclusively of officers who at one time or another 
had been partially in charge of the jewels. According to Sir James 
Gordon’s own desj3atch of the 18th of December 1880, ‘ specific 
statements’ having been made, he seriously announces to the Govern- 
ment of India that he has met the specific statements by combining 
all the persons whom they affect, more or less, into a Committee to 
give them a general contradiction. 

“ 6. In the same letter, I ventured to urge oil the Government of 
India that the main point for investigation being the actual present 
value of the jewels, as compared with the estimated value of 1868, 
a valuation was essential. I learn from the receipt and report ap- 
pended to your letter to me, dated 18th April 1881, from Bukshee 
Basavappajee Urs, and five others, appointed by the Dewan, Mr. 

C. Rungacharloo, that no valuation of the jewels w T as made by 
them. 

“ Moreover, I learn from Enclosure No. 5 of the despatch from 
the Government of India to the Secretary of State, No. 114, dated 
the 29th of December 1880, that no valuation of the jewels was 
made by the Committee assembled under the guidance and control of 
Mr. Gordon and Mr. Rungacharloo at Mysore in 1880. Mr. P. N. 
Krishna Murti, Deputy-Commissioner, states, in answer to Ques- 
tion 7 : — ‘ I am no judge of the values, and no proper valuation was 
now taken.’ 


F 



u 1, The Government of India not having judged it necessary or 
advisable to make any such inquiry, or to take any such precautions 
as I considered it my duty to suggest, before handing over charge of 
the Mysore jewels *to the Maharajah, I do not conceive that it 
would be either useful or becoming for . me to submit any further 
observations on the subject for the judgment of the Government- of 
India. 

1 have the honour to be, Sir, 

“Your most^ubedient servant, 

u Evans Bell, Major, 
te Late of the Madras Staff Corps” 



